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THE UNITED NATIONS AND KOREA 
A POLITICAL RESUME 


NORMAN J. PADELFORD 


The Korean war will no doubt long be regarded as the crucial test of 
the ability of the United Nations to meet armed aggression with inter- 
national force. In view of the complexity of the events connected with 
the war, it may be useful to attempt a tentative appraisal of the United 
Nations’ role up to the point of truce negotiations. 

The dramatic swiftness with which the United Nations Security Council 
called for assistance to the Republic of Korea after it was invaded by the 
armed forces of north Korea on June 25, 1950, and then moved to authorize 
a United Nations Supreme Command, can be appreciated only in terms 
of the background of the Korean crisis and its position within the larger 
framework of world politics. 


I 


In analyzing the contemporary crisis one must bear in mind that this is 
not the first time Korea has been an important focus of international con- 
flict. Set by geography in a strategic position between China, Japan and 
the far eastern extremity of Russia, Korea was a notorious center of con- 
test among these powers from 1890 to 1910. This was changed only 
after Japan eliminated the other powers from the scene with the annexa- 
tion of Korea in 1910. Throughout the period of Japanese rule, which 
was harshly imposed, some Korean elements agitated abroad for inde- 
pendence and self rule. And foreign powers were clearly aware that 
Korea was the springboard from which Japanese militarism launched its 
aggression against Manchuria in 1931, and from which it staged the inva- 
sion of China beginning in 1937. Thus, a basis was laid for international 
concern over the future of Korea as World War II proceeded toward its 
climax. 

During World War II Korean independence was discussed by Allied 
leaders at the Cairo conference in November 1943, where eventual inde- 
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pendence was promised, and at Yalta, in February 1945, where the pring. 
ple of trusteeship was discussed. 

At the end of the war Japanese troops surrendered to the Soviet forces 
north of the 38th Parallel and to the United States south of this line which 
was agreed upon at Potsdam as dividing the areas of Soviet and American 
military operations. With the subsequent development of Soviet-Americay 
differences, this military line hardened into a political and economic boun. 
dary. After a four-power decision at Moscow in December 1945 approved 
placing Korea under a five-year, four-power trusteeship, a joint Soviet. 
American Commission was established to work out a plan for the unifica. 
tion of Korea. When this commission failed by August 1947 to accom. 
plish its mission, the United States proposed a four-power conference to 


consider a new plan for United Nations’ supervision of elections for a | 


provisional government. This was rejected by the USSR. 


II 


In this stalemate the United States referred the Korean problem to the 
United Nations General Assembly. The USSR argued that the Korean 
question was a part of the peace settlement and not within the compe- 
tence of the United Nations. Nevertheless, the General Assembly accepted 
responsibility for attempting to find a solution. It adopted on November 
14, 1947, with Soviet abstention, a resolution introduced by the United 
States calling for elections for a Korean National Assembly before March 
1948, and for the formation thereafter of a national government. It rec- 
ommended that this government then take over governmental functions 
from the commands in north and south Korea and arrange with the oc- 
cupying powers for the withdrawal of foreign troops. 

A United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was created to 
supervise this program. But on arrival in Korea the Commission was 
refused entry above the 38th Parallel. A majority of the Temporary Com- 
mission felt that to hold elections to establish a separate government in 
south Korea would not promote Korean independence under the terms 
of the November 14 resolution. Nevertheless, under United States urging 
the Interim Committee of the United Nations General Assembly advised 
the Commission to observe elections in all Korea, or in as much of it as 
was accessible. After some difference of opinion in the Commission 
whether the atmosphere in Korea was sufficiently free for elections, they 
were held in south Korea in May 1948 in “a reasonable degree of free 
atmosphere”, and the results were pronounced “a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate in those parts of Korea which were accessible 
to the Commission.” 
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On August 14, 1945, the Republic of Korea was established with Syng- 
man Rhee as President. This subsequently gained recognition by over 
thirty nations. A Democratic People’s Republic of Korea was formed in 
the north, on September 10, 1948, with Kim Ilsung, Korean Communist, 
as Premier, and was presently recognized by the USSR. Korea was thus 
divided into regimes, each claiming jurisdiction over the entire country. 

Political and social problems stemming from the long years of Japanese 
rule were intensified by the new division. The artificial division of a 
natural economic unit in itself presented difficulties. In addition, each 
regime had to divert resources needed for social reorganization to the 
maintenance of security. Land reform was urgently needed in both parts 
of the country. Efforts in this direction were made by both regimes, but 
many criticisms of inadequacy were heard before the outbreak of the 
Korean War. 

Evaluation of the two regimes was difficult even before hostilities oc- 
curred. Little reliable information was obtainable about conditions in 
north Korea. And opinions differed widely about the Republic. Some 
observers criticized it as a police state ridden with corruption. Others 
praised it as a “showcase of democracy.” The government was decidedly 
conservative in complexion, and the May 1950 elections which went 
against it were regarded as a popular rebuke for its suppression of civil 
liberties and its delay in social reform. 

From 1948 until the invasion occurred, relations between north and 
south Korea witnessed repeated mutual denunciations and threats to 
unite the country by force. The United Nations Commission which re- 
mained in Korea at United Nations’ request, sought without success to 
effect a unification by diplomatic means. 

A General Assembly resolution of December 12, 1948, pronounced the 
Republic government as the only lawful government of Korea, and called 
for recognition of the Republic. It advocated withdrawal of foreign 
troops as early as practicable under United Nations supervision, and 
established the United Nations Commission on Korea in replacement of 
the Temporary Commission. This Commission was asked to assist in the 
unification of the country, to facilitate removal of barriers between north 
and south Korea, to be available for consultation in the development of 
representative government, and to observe and verify the withdrawal 
of occupation forces. In practice it was able to operate only in south 
Korea. 


Shortly after this resolution was passed the Soviet government suddenly 
announced the withdrawal of its troops from north Korea. Due to some 
questions as to policy in Washington, United States troops did not com- 
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plete withdrawal from the Republic until June 1949. Notwithstanding 
withdrawal of troops, both powers continued to maintain strong interests 
in Korea. Some measure of the magnitude of United States interest is indj. 
cated in the Report of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950 that “when all our expenditures 
involved in the occupation and in assistance rendered Korea are aggre. 
gated, the total would probably be well over a billion dollars.” The 1950 
Act called for on-going assistance of $100 million for the ensuing year. 
The United Nations continued its concern for Korea. Efforts were 


made to have the Republic admitted to United Nations membership, but _ 


this was blocked by Soviet veto. With antagonism rising between the 
two Korean regimes, each supported by an opposing great power, there 
was little hope for progress through negotiations given the climate of the 
current world political situation. The stage was unhappily set for an 
explosion which finally occurred when the north Koreans invaded the 
Republic. 


Ill 


When word was received of the north Korean invasion of the Republic | 
an emergency meeting of the Security Council was called on June 25, — 


1950, at United States request. The United States, with its background 
of interest in the Republic of Korea and its special responsibility for the 
security of Japan, felt a particular concern for having strong action taken 
against the aggressor. 

When the Security Council convened within a matter of hours, the 
United States delegate, Mr. Gross, brought in a draft resolution to meet 
the breach of peace. At the same time the Security Council had before it 


a cable from the Commission in Korea confirming reports of the attack 


and suggesting the Secretary-General bring the matter to the attention 
of the Council. Addressing the Council, Mr. Lie spoke of the action as a 
“threat to international peace.” 

At the meeting of the Security Council the Soviet representative, who 
had been absenting himself at previous sessions in protest against Na- 
tionalist representation of China, was not in attendance. With no delaying 
tactics or veto to obstruct progress, the Security Council proceeded to 
act quickly. By a vote of 9-0, with Yugoslavia abstaining, the Council 
adopted the United States resolution. This declared that a breach of the 
peace existed, and called for a cease-fire and withdrawal of northem 
troops. It also called upon United Nations Members to refrain from 


1Senate Report No. 1371, Foreign Economic Assistance, 1950, 81st Congress, 2d Session, 
March 24, 1950. 
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assisting the invading forces and to give the United Nations every as- 
sistance in executing the resolution. 

This was followed by the second key resolution on June 27, again taken 
without Soviet presence, after appeals had been received from Seoul for 
immediate aid and reports were in hand from the Commission in Korea 
making it clear that the north Korean offensive was a well-planned, full- 
scale invasion while the Republic forces were deployed in purely defen- 
sive positions all along the Parallel. This resolution called upon Members 
to furnish assistance, including armed force, to repel the attack and restore 
peace. This was passed by a vote of 7-1 with Yugoslavia opposed. The 
Indian and Egyptian delegates did not vote because of lack of instruc- 
tions, but the Indian government later announced its support of the 
resolution. 

A third basic resolution passed on July 7, with the Soviets still absent, 
recommended that Members making armed forces available to the United 
Nations do so to a unified command under the United States, and asked 
the United States to designate a supreme commander, which the Presi- 
dent promptly did in the person of General MacArthur. 

These three resolutions underlie the military actions taken by the United 
Nations in the Korean war, and have played an important part in all that 
followed politically and diplomatically. 

United States leadership was noteworthy in this phase of the war. 
Several hours before the United Nations requested armed assistance to 
south Korea on June 27, President Truman had ordered United States air 
and sea forces to give the south Koreans cover. Although this action 
technically was taken in conformity with the June 25 resolution, the Se- 
curity Council was in fact presented with a fait accompli. The same may 
be said of the President’s simultaneous order to the United States Seventh 
Fleet to defend Formosa, and of his request to the Chinese Nationalist 
government to cease military operations against the mainland. The 
American attitude was expressed by the President: “The attack upon Korea 
makes it plain beyond all doubt that communism has passed beyond the 
use of subversion to conquer indeperdent nations and will now use armed 
force and war.” 

Regardless of whatever differences of opinion there may have been 
then and later over precipitate action on the part of the United States 
leaders, a large majority of United Nations Members shared the view that 
the attack on Korea constituted an attack upon the Organization itself 
and was a direct challenge to its policy on Korea. The Security Council’s 
celerity evidenced the determination to see that the assault did not go 
unanswered. Had the United States not taken such a forthright stand 
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and such positive measures it may be doubted whether other Member; 
would have been ready to go so far. United States leadership electrifieg 
the free nations. 

With the return of the Soviet delegate to the Security Council in August 
and his assumption of the presidency for the month, a new phase of the 
conflict emerged. A direct verbal battle was joined between the great 
powers in the Security Council. Moreover, every artifice was employed 
by the USSR to prevent further United Nations’ action directed at the 
north Koreans. 

Before television cameras and radio networks that brought more com. 
mon people vicariously to the Council side than ever before, Soviet dele. 
gate Malik set about to discredit United Nations action, and to throw 
blame for the war upon the United States. He claimed that the United 
States had provoked the south Koreans to attack north Korea. He charged 
that the first aggression had been committed by the Republic. Somewhat 
contradictorily he asserted that the Korean affair was a civil war in which 
the United States and the United Nations had no right to intervene. He 


alleged that an attempt was afoot to make Korea an American colony and | 


military base, and that the United Nations was allowing itself to become 
the tool of reactionary American ruling classes to suppress national libera- 
tion movements in Asia. 

When the question of hearing a representative of the Republic of Korea 
arose the Soviet delegate let forth a further barrage, claiming that one 
party could not be seated unless “both parties to the dispute” were invited 
to appear. And regardless of the fact that the Council had established 
north Korea as the aggressor, he used the opposition of the other members 
to seating a north Korean representative as a means of trying to discredit 


the United Nations through making it appear opposed to pacific settle- | 


ment, while the Soviet Union posed as the advocate of conciliation. 

Returning the charges, the United Kingdom delegate warned that 
‘... the dark forces of communist imperialism are concentrating for the 
kill in the vast area of Asia,” threatening the independence of the emerg- 
ing nations throughout Asia. It was pointed out that the United Nations 
Commission on the spot had verified north Korea as the aggressor, and 
denied that under these circumstances the two parties could be treated 
as equals or that the United Nations could close its eyes to outright 
aggression. 

Mr. Austin added to the political fireworks a discussion of Soviet “false 
label” and “big lie” tactics. In substance he made it clear that the real 
purpose of United Nations action was to enable a small nation to live in 
liberty and independence, free from political pressure, and to become uni- 
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fied and admitted to the United Nations as soon as feasible. American 


policy, he said, sought to support the principles of the United Nations and 


to localize the conflict in Korea, in contrast to the USSR, which had given 
material aid and encouragement to the aggressors. If it were desirous 
of doing so, the Soviet Union could, Mr. Austin claimed, call off the 
invasion at any time and cooperate in restoring international peace and 
security. 

The Security Council took no substantive action in Korea during August 
1950 other than placing on its agenda two charges from Peking which 
foreshadowed future difficulties. The first charged that the United States, 
in placing its fleet around Formosa, had committed aggression against 
China. The second charged that United States forces engaged in Korea 
had machine-gunned and bombed the territory and invaded the air of 
China. Late in September the Council invited delegates of the People’s 
Republic of China to participate in its discussion of the former charge. 

Although procedural difficulties were eased when the Soviet delegate 
was succeeded by that of the United Kingdom in the presidency in Sep- 
tember, a resolution, embodying a United States proposal to establish a 
fact-finding commission to investigate the Chinese charges, was vetoed 
by the USSR. At the same meeting, a Soviet resolution to condemn the 
supposed United States action without an investigation was voted down 
on the ground that it condemned without establishing the facts. 

It should be borne in mind that at this time the Republic of Korea 
forces and United Nations troops were still retreating in south Korea. It 
was not clear whether the United Nations forces would be able to hold 
the Pusan beachhead, much less to push the invaders out of the Republic. 

In order to make some progress diplomatically the United States in- 
troduced a resolution asking the Council to condemn the north Koreans 
for continued defiance of the United Nations, and calling upon all states 
to refrain from assisting the invaders. This was vetoed by the Soviet 
Union when it came to a vote on September 6 and countered with a pro- 
posal for an immediate cease-fire and withdrawal of foreign troops. The 
military situation being what it was, this was wholly unacceptable to the 
majority of the Council and received only the vote of its sponsor. 

With such a political stalemate prevailing in the Security Council it was 
clear that if any constructive action were to be taken this would have to 
come from the General Assembly. Meanwhile, the tide of battle turned, 
as United Nations forces made a dramatic landing at Inchon in mid- 
September and continued driving northward until the end of the month 
found them back at the 38th Parallel. On October 1 General MacArthur, 
presumably under authorization from Washington, called upon the north 
Koreans to surrender. 
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Under Article 12 of the Charter the General Assembly may not pass 
upon any matter being considered by the Council. This does not ba 
however, its discussing and making recommendations on the basis of 
long-term political settlement, while the Council is trying to end hostili. 
ties. As a consequence, when the September 6 voting made it evident 
that the Council was blocked, plans were made by the western powers to 
present the problems of long-term planning to the Assembly. 

Early in the fifth General Assembly the United States Secretary of State 
outlined a plan for taking advantage of the lessons learned in trying to 
get action through the Security Council. This became known as the 
“Uniting for Peace” Resolution and was adopted on November 3, 1950: 
For the future of the Korean case the important features of this plan for 
circumventing Soviet obstructionist tactics were the provisions for (1) 


calling an emergency session of the General Assembly within twenty-four | 


hours of Security Council failure to act against an aggressor; (2) estab- 
lishment of a Peace Observation Commission to observe and report to the 
Assembly on situations in areas of tension, in order to prevent the recur- 
rence of an attack such as had occurred in Korea; (3) maintenance by 
members of national armed units to be placed promptly at United Nations 
disposal in event of aggression, so as to avoid such delays as had held up 
the sending of units from many countries to Korea; (4) establishment of 
a Collective Measures Committee to make recommendations on methods 
of maintaining international peace and security. This became a useful 
agency when in the spring of 1951 the question of instituting a boycott 
of communist China arose. 

With an eight month Report of the United Nations Commission on 
Korea before it, which from its observations placed responsibility for the 
aggression firmly upon the north Koreans and held the origins of the con- 
flict to lie in the division of the country, the General Assembly on Octo- 
ber 7 adopted a resolution having as its goal a unified, democratic and 
independent Korea. This recommended that: (1) all appropriate steps 
should be taken to ensure conditions of stability throughout Korea; (2) 
constituent acts be taken, including the holding of elections under United 
Nations auspices, for the establishment of a unified, democratic and inde- 
pendent Korea; (3) United Nations forces should not remain in Korea 
except for the achievement of these ends; and (4) that all necessary 
measures for the economic rehabilitation of Korea be taken. It also pro- 
posed that a new Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea replace the existing United Nations Commission on Korea, and 


2 For text, see International Organization, IV, p. 721-723. 
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asked the Economic and Social Council to devise plans for postwar relief 
and rehabilitation. 

ECOSOC shortly thereafter drew up such a program and recom- 
mended the creation of a United Nations Korean Relief Agency to work 
in cooperation with the Assembly-created commission on reconstruction 
measures. Somewhat earlier a United Nations Civil Assistance Command 
had been established in the field to handle immediate relief problems 
until the military situation allowed longer-range activity. 

A Soviet alternative proposal harking back again to cessation of hostili- 
ties and withdrawal of foreign troops, and calling for joint north-south 
Korean conduct of an all-Korean election of a National Assembly and 
interim government under observation of a United Nations committee, 
including representatives of Korean border states, was overwhelmingly 
turned down. It was obvious the inclusion of Korean border states in an 
election observance committee would have caused major political difficul- 
ties in view of attitudes toward communist China. Joint north-south 
conduct of elections would have placed the aggressor and the invaded 
state on the same plane. And withdrawal of foreign troops at that time 
would have left the invaders in a highly advantageous position close to 
their base of supply. This was a clever political move on the part of the 
USSR, but clearly wholly unacceptable to others. 

The debate on the October 7 resolution was politically significant in 
revealing serious divisions of opinion among the non-Soviet states. It 
indicated that a majority of the delegates were in favor of proceeding to 
solve the Korean problem in line with the terms of the resolution. At the 
same time a minority opposed it advocating search for pacific settlement 
at this time. 

Under Indian leadership seven nations, including a portion of the Arab 
League, refused to follow the policy position of the western powers and 
abstained on the final vote on the resolution. Prime Minister Nehru, 
speaking in India, expressed in general the belief of this group that every 
attempt should be made at peaceful settlement before United Nations 
troops crossed the Parallel. Looking beyond the actual words of the 
draft resolution, the Indian delegate at the General Assembly saw in the 
resolution an open door for United Nations forces to operate anywhere 
in the Korean peninsula. Doubts were voiced as to the wisdom of this 
lest red China or the Soviet Union thereby be drawn into the fray. Al- 
though all of these states joined the western powers in voting down the 
Soviet proposal to disband the United Nations Commission on Korea, 
communist diplomacy had gained ground in formally rupturing United 
Nations opposition and in inducing a bloc of strategically placed states 
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to hold back from supporting military operations in north Korea out of 
fear this might enlarge the conflict. 

On October 1 Republic of Korea forces crossed the 38th Parallel re. 
gardless of a Peking warning that communist China would not tolerate 
invasions of neighboring states. On October 8, under implied authoriza- 
tion of the October 7 resolution, United Nations forces crossed the line. 
After the crossing, Peking repeatedly protested to the United Nations 
that American forces were invading the territorial air of China and de. 
manded their withdrawal from Korea. 

Chinese remonstrance was soon translated into military action when on 
November 6 General MacArthur reported that United Nations forces 
operating above Pyongyang, north Korean capital, had met Chinese forces 
in the field. The Security Council was thereupon summoned to consider 
this report and Peking was invited to send a representative to discuss it, 

On November 10, six countries, including the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France, presented a draft resolution designed to reassure 
and warn Peking. This reaffirmed that United Nations troops would be 
withdrawn from Korea once unity and independence had been estab- 
lished. In addition, it (1) called again upon all states to refrain from 
assisting the north Koreans and to bring about the recall of any of their 
nationals who attempted such assistance, (2) affirmed the inviolability of 
the Chinese-Korean frontier, (3) called attention to the grave danger of 
continued intervention by Chinese communists, and (4) requested the 
Commission on Korea to assist in the settlement of frontier disputes be- 
tween China and Korea. The resolution was not voted upon, however, 
until November 30. 

Before this proposal was brought to a vote, however, two major events 
developed in the field. In the first of these General MacArthur, despite 
cautionary warnings from the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, 
launched a full-scale drive in northern Korea. United Nations forces 
drove toward the northernmost extremities of Korea adjoining Manchuria 
and the USSR with a view to clearing the peninsula of hostilities." Hopes 
ran high in a world inadequately informed of the build-up of Chinese 
communist armies along the Yalu as United States Marines actually suc- 
ceeded in establishing a foothold at one place on the Manchurian border. 
General MacArthur's order was hardly dry on the world’s presses when 
Chinese communist armies assaulted the thinly deployed United Nations 
forces on November 26. In a series of blows the United Nations forces 
were driven into wholesale retreat. The United Nations Supreme Com- 


3 See testimony of General J. Lawton Collins lations Committees, New York Times, May 26, 
before Senate Armed Services and Foreign Re- 1951. 
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mander declared that “a wholly new war situation prevailed.” The Peking 
radio proclaimed that the Chinese forces would stop at nothing short of 
“hurling the Americans out of Korea.” 

Pessimism descended in many quarters following Chinese intervention. 
And in the United States the situation touched off a highly controversial 
debate on foreign policy. General MacArthur's handling of the military 
situation produced widespread criticism in Europe and Asia, as well as 
strong differences in Washington. The question whether the Korean war 
could now be wound up without becoming an all-out war between China 
and the west, and without bringing the * »viet Union into hostilities there- 
by starting world war, precipitated a furt:.. - cleavage among members of 
the United Nations and in American public opinion which threatened to 
accomplish what Soviet delegate Malik’s propaganda had sought to do 
in August 1950; namely, to divide the nations and cripple the United 
Nations resistance movement. 

When the Security Council met on November 27, Chinese communist 
representatives were present to discuss the earlier charge of United States 
aggression in Formosa. Although they had refused the Security Council 
invitation to discuss the MacArthur report on Chinese intervention, the 
President of the Security Council (Bebler of Yugoslavia) ruled that both 
the charge of American aggression in Formosa and of Chinese aggression 
in Korea should be discussed as one agenda item. 

With the fighting raging in Korea the Council meetings that succeeded 
consisted of charges and counter-charges between the Chinese and the 
American delegates. Mr. Austin declared that Chinese intervention in 
Korea was unabashed aggression and he asked the Council to face the 
fact squarely. General Wu, the Peking representative, spoke principally 
on Formosa. In mentioning Korea, however, he attempted to justify the 
Chinese action by reiterating that the Chinese could not sit by passively 
while the United States committed aggression in Korea, in the light of 
what they had seen in Formosa. The “volunteers” fighting in Korea were 
participating in a great war of liberation. Finally he reiterated the Soviet 
line in asking that United Nations forces be withdrawn from Korea and 
American forces from Formosa. 

On November 30, the draft resolution of November 10 was brought 
to a vote, but was vetoed by the USSR. Undeterred by this, and taking 
advantage of the General Assembly meeting, the initiators at once laid the 
issue before that body where they were reasonably certain to outvote the 
Soviet bloc. 

Meanwhile, some efforts were made to assure Peking that United Na- 
tions operations did not actually threaten Chinese security and that none 
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of the particular countries involved had hostile designs on Chinese terr- 
tory. These moves were based upon the tentative though doubtful as. 
sumption that Chinese intervention had been undertaken up to this point 
for limited defense purposes only and that Chinese fears could be as. 
suaged without abandoning the ultimate political objective of a free and 
united Korea. Foreign Minister Bevin announced that the United King- 
dom was ready to take part in any properly organized four-power meeting 
which could help reconcile the new conflict, while the United Nations 
should seek a political settlement. 

In contrast with this moderate statement, President Truman, mindful 
of the state of affairs on the battle front, announced that the United States 
would intensify its efforts to meet aggression in Korea and elsewhere, 
The failure to mention possible settlement, taken with an unfortunately 
interpreted remark concerning use of the A-bomb, caused consternation 
abroad and together with past differences over General MacArthur’ 
actions led to a hasty visit of the United Kingdom Prime Minister to 
Washington. The Truman-Attlee conversations revealed a policy differ- 
ence between the two governments on the seating of the Chinese com- 
munists in the United Nations. It was the American view that a regime 
guilty of aggression against the United Nations should not be awarded 
representation as a price of stopping its action. Aside from this difference, 
however, the President and the Prime Minister were in agreement in an- 
nouncing that they would be willing to negotiate an “honorable settle- 
ment” of the Korean affair, and that if negotiations should fail the United 
Nations should decide how to maintain the principles of the Charter. 

The military reverses suffered by the United Nations armed forces in- 
tensified the fears of some Member states that Chinese intervention would 
mean disastrous extension of the conflict. These states advocated making 
every effort to conciliate Peking. The seven unwilling to subscribe to 
the October 7 resolution now were joined by six more Asian and middle 
eastern states in an appeal on December 4 to Peking not to send its forces 
south of the 38th Parallel and to entertain negotiations to end the fight- 
ing. The Chinese encouraged this sign of placation by announcing they 
were considering this request and that an early end to the fighting was 
desired. 

On December 14 the President of the General Assembly, acting on a 
resolution passed by the Political Committee at the behest of the 13 Asian- 
Arab states, appointed a Cease-Fire Group composed of Sir Benegal Rau 
of India, Lester Pearson of Canada and himself to report on bases for 
negotiating a satisfactory cease-fire. In reply to an invitation to discuss 
such arrangements, Peking stated as its conditions for a negotiated settle- 
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ment the now old and clearly unacceptable propositions of withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Korea, withdrawal of United States forces from 
Formosa, and seating Peking representatives in the United Nations. The 
similarity of these conditions with what the Soviet Union had demanded 
since August is notable, as was Peking’s retention of these issues in all 
subsequent exchanges. With positions so firmly taken on both sides there 
was no room for negotiations at this time. 

Efforts to obtain a cease-fire during the ensuing weeks were fruitless. 
On January 12, however, the Cease-Fire Group presented to the Assembly 
a Statement of Principles which it hoped were realistic enough to win 
Chinese acceptance and at the same time involve no betrayal of United 
Nations objectives. These principles, which were shortly submitted to 
the Chinese, proposed an immediate cease-fire arrangement, to be fol- 
lowed by steps to restore peace including withdrawal, by appropriate 
stages, of all non-Korean forces, provision for a Korean expression of will 
on future government with interim arrangements for administration and 
maintenance of peace. In addition, the statement suggested after cessa- 
tion of fighting that the General Assembly establish a body including 
representatives of the United States, United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and the People’s Republic of China, to settle far eastern problems includ- 
ing Formosa in accordance with existing obligations and United Nations 
principles. 

Peking’s reply did not make it clear whether it was prepared to discuss 
truce conditions without a prior discussion of political issues. It said 
that negotiations should be held among the countries concerned on the 
basis of an agreement for withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea 
and for the settlement of Korean affairs by the Koreans. With this it 
coupled the withdrawal of United States armed forces from Formosa and 
the Formosa Straits, and settlement of related far eastern problems. It 
proposed the negotiators should be the four states mentioned in the Cease- 
Fire Group’s statement of principles, plus France, India and Egypt. It 
furthermore insisted China’s place in the United Nations must be estab- 
lished from the beginning. These conditions involved political issues of 
the most delicate nature. 

Members of the United Nations disagreed on their interpretations of 
this reply. Some considered it a rebuff. Others regarded it as a complete 
rejection of the United Nations principles. 

The United States, which by this time had suffered 43,000 casualties 
among its own forces fighting in Korea, reacted most sternly. Secretary 
Acheson declared it was an outright rejection of the United Nations pro- 
posals and “still further evidence of [the Chinese communists] contemp- 
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tuous disregard of a world-wide demand for peace.” Two days later the 
House of Representatives in Washington called on the United Nations to 
brand communist China an aggressor. 

The United States delegation, responsive to the sentiments aroused in 
Washington, introduced a resolution into the Political Committee of the 
General Assembly on January 20 to declare that China had rejected the 
cease-fire plea and was an aggressor. It called upon China to cause its 
forces and nationals to cease hostilities and withdraw from Korea, while 
asking all other states to assist the United Nations in meeting the aggres- 
sion and to refrain from aiding the aggressors. The proposal also re- 
quested the Committee on Collective Measures, created by the “Uniting 
for Peace” Resolution in November 1950, to consider and report on “addi- 
tional measures” (i.e. sanctions) to the General Assembly. The draft 
resolution at the same time affirmed the policy of seeking United Nations 
aims in Korea by peaceful means and requested the President of the As- 
sembly to appoint a Good Offices Committee to work toward this end. 

Numerous nations at once became fearful of the consequences of treat- 
ing the Chinese reply as a rejection, especially in the face of the pressure 
the United States now began to apply. Britain and Canada joined with 
the Asian-Arab nations in this respect and insisted upon seeking a clarif- 
cation. Peking’s answer to this request was that if the principle of foreign 
troop withdrawal was accepted and put into operation it would advise 
the Chinese “volunteers” to return to China. It believed a cease-fire for 
a limited period could be agreed upon at the first meeting of a seven- 
nation parley and put into effect as a preliminary to further negotiations. 
“All the conditions for the conclusion of the war,” Peking insisted, must 
be “discussed in connection with the political problems” in order to reach 
agreement on withdrawal of foreign troops, arrangement of Korean in- 
ternal affairs, withdrawal of United States forces from Formosa, and set- 
tlement of other far eastern problems. China’s “legitimate status” in the 
United Nations, it again added, must be recognized. 

In the intense political struggle that followed within the United Nations 
some members felt that progress was being made toward a cease-fire. 
The United States, nevertheless, believed little had been accomplished, 
and it chose this moment to increase its demand for declaring China the 
aggressor and making no concessions. In between these extremes a sub- 
stantial body of members still felt that Peking’s intentions were not yet 
clear and that to vote the United States resolution under these circum- 
stances would make further negotiations impossible. 

The Asian-Arab group came forward with an alternative proposal that 
representatives of the seven governments mentioned by Peking meet to 
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secure clarification of Peking’s January 22 “clarification”, and make any 
possible arrangements toward peaceful settlement. Canada entered a 
roposal that a definite program for a negotiated settlement be drawn up 
and sent to Peking with a request for an answer within forty-eight hours. 
This would have included agreement on immediate convening of a seven- 
nation conference, arrangement of a cease-fire, subsequent consideration 
of troop withdrawal and the broader political questions in accordance 
with the United Nations Statement of Principles. 

Determined to press its position through, the United States offered 
nonetheless to modify its resolution somewhat to meet the most strongly 
held views of others. Mr. Austin declared that the United States proposal 
would not grant any new authority to the United Nations military com- 
mand, and that his government believed the Good Offices Committee 
could seek a negotiated settlement while the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee studied possible additional measures. An amendment was ac- 
cepted to the effect that a report on such measures should be deferred 
if the Good Offices Committee reported satisfactory progress. And he 
agreed to modify the wording by saying Peking had “not accepted” the 
United Nations cease-fire offer in place of “had rejected.” 

The Political Committee of the General Assembly came to a vote on 
these divergent plans on January 30, 1951. In a paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote the Asian-Arab resolution was rejected, and the United States reso- 
lution as amended was passed by a vote of 44-7, with 8 abstentions. Those 
voting against the United States resolution included the Soviet bloc, 
Burma and India. The abstainers were Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Syria, Yemen and Yugoslavia. On February 1 the 
resolution was adopted by the same vote at a plenary meeting of the 
General Assembly. 

By this vote the United States obtained its way. On the record the 
United Nations stand was stiffened one point further against the aggres- 
sors. The communist bloc was again shown that it could not indefinitely 
bloc or side-track United Nations condemnation of aggression. A basis 
was laid for later adoption of diplomatic, economic or military measures 
against Peking if it did not desist from its military activities against the 
United Nations forces and withdraw its forces from Korea. 

Although these things were accomplished they were obtained at a 
considerable price. Despite the size of the vote, numerous countries be- 
lieved the action unwise particularly at that moment. India expressly 
warned that it abolished all hope for a peaceful settlement. But more 
significantly from the over-all political point of view, division within the 
United Nations ranks was further widened. India and Burma departed 
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completely from the western stand of opposing aggression to vote with 
the Soviet bloc, thereby considerably augmenting communist propaganda 
in Asia. And Indonesia, Pakistan and Sweden—which had stood with the 
west previously and were themselves in positions where they might be 
vulnerable to communist aggression unless they could enjoy United King. 
dom and United States support—went into the ranks of the abstainers, 
This enlarging gap was bound to afford comfort to present and possible 
future aggressors. And it hinted that there might be difficulty in apply. 
ing effective sanctions against China if these were voted later. 

In view of the early opposition of some other states to the United States 
proposal, it must be concluded that it passed as it did because of the way 
in which it was presented and because numerous states felt they could 
not afford politically to vote any other way. Many members felt the 
Asian-Arab resolution was so general it was not a satisfactory alternative. 
Moreover, since the expressed purpose of the United States resolution 
was to condemn aggression against the United Nations itself, which was 
felt to be unjustified, few felt they could vote against it without seem- 
ing to condemn the United Nations action in Korea. Finally, the amend- 
ments which were accepted seemed to leave the door open for continued 
negotiations. The question was whether the Chinese would be party to 
them after this. 

From February 1—May 15, 1951, efforts were made by the Good Offices 
Committee to bring about a peaceful settlement of the Korean war. All 
attempts to induce the Chinese to change their previous stand were with- 
out avail, however. Early in March the Chinese launched a spring offen- 
sive against the United Nations forces, but by the end of the month, this 
had spent itself and the United Nations forces were back at the 38th 
Parallel. Far from being satisfied with this situation, military men fore- 
saw the possibility of an indefinite military stalemate in Korea, and some, 
notably General MacArthur, began to call for more far-reaching action 
against China proper. 

While attempts were being made to work on a settlement a new ele- 
ment was injected into the picture involving the personality and command 
of General MacArthur. Without clearing his proposed action with Wash- 
ington, and at a time when he presumably knew that the President was 
preparing to issue a peace proposal, General MacArthur on March 24 
announced his readiness to meet the top Chinese commander in the field 
to arrange a truce.‘ With this he coupled a veiled threat of attack against 
Chinese territory if his proposal was not accepted. He also intervened 


4 For details of this issue see testimony of General Collins, New York Times, May 26, 1951. 
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in the political realm with a public statement to the effect that a nego- 
tiated settlement could be made if other far eastern issues were excluded. 

Both actions caused consternation in Washington and at United Na- 
tions headquarters. MacArthur's political statement ran counter to the 
Statement of Principles sent to Peking in January by the United Nations 
Cease-Fire Group. The Department of State in Washington disclaimed 
responsibility for his statement and declared it was beyond his compe- 
tence. A few days later General MacArthur wrote to Congressman Martin 
openly criticizing the Far Eastern policy being followed by the Govern- 
ment in Washington and called for more aggressive action to stop com- 
munism in Asia. The dispatch of this communication, which was bound 
to reach the public, had likewise not been cleared in advance with the 
Department of State in accordance with instructions sent previously to 
officers in the field by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. After hurried conversa- 
tions with his political and military advisers, President Truman removed 
General MacArthur from his command on April 11, appointing General 
Ridgway in his place as supreme commander. 

The removal of General MacArthur allayed fears which had been ris- 
ing in European and Asiatic capitals lest the supreme commander extend 
the war without full concurrence to Manchuria, Siberia and China itself. 
In the United States the President's action precipitated extensive bearings 
on the Administration’s foreign policy as well as on the General's recall. 

While these developments were occurring, the Additional Measures 
Committee established by the February 1 General Assembly resolution 
began consideration of further steps to be taken against China if it per- 
sisted in its aggression against the United Nations in Korea. Its first deci- 
sion was that if such measures were applied they should initially be eco- 
nomic rather than military or political. 

With Chinese hostilities continuing unabated, the General Assembly 
on May 18, 1951, voted to call for the imposition of an arms embargo 
upon communist China and north Korea. The resolution, which had been 
introduced by the United States, requested all governments, whether 
members of the United Nations or not, to impose an embargo on the ship- 
ment of “arms, ammunition, implements of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportations material of strategic value, and items useful 
in the production of arms, ammunition and implements of war.” It also 
provided for national reports on measures taken, for continuing study of 
the desirability of maintaining, extending or relaxing the embargo. And, 
as in February, it was provided that any report on additional measures 
should be deferred if progress was made by the Good Offices Committee. 

Whereas there had been a good deal of outspoken criticism against 
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the resolution passed in February declaring China an aggressor, because 
of fear that adequate time had not been allowed to explore possibilities 
of peaceful settlement, little was heard in May following the months of 
fruitless endeavor and the spring offensive by the Chinese forces. More- 
over, numerous states had already adopted bans on shipments of their 
own. The states which had abstained in February continued in this posi- 
tion when the vote was taken on the embargo on May 18. India, while 
not voting against this measure, expressed the belief that it would have 
little practical effect in further reducing supplies for China, but would, 
on the contrary, put further obstacles in the way of a peaceful solution, 
The Soviet bloc condemned the proposal as an illegal action, arguing that 
the Security Council was the only appropriate organ for taking enforce- 
ment measures, and for this reason its members did not take part in the 
voting. The vote on the measure as a whole was 47-0, with 8 abstentions 
and 5 states not participating. 

The first signs of another move for peace from the United Nations side 
came on June 1 in a speech by Secretary-General Lie at Ottawa, after 
the United Nations forces in Korea had once again pressed the aggressors 
north of the 38th Parallel. The Secretary-General declared that if a cease- 
fire could be arranged “approximately along” the 38th Parallel the main 
aim of the Security Council’s resolutions of June 25, 27 and July 7, 1950 
would have been achieved. The military aim of the United Nations, 
he asserted, was to repel the invasion of the Republic of Korea and 
restore peace. The political objective of a free and united Korea could 
be achieved only by political means over a considerable period of time. 
On the following day Secretary of State Acheson, testifying in the Senate 
hearings on General MacArthur's recall, indicated that the United Na- 
tions military objectives in Korea would have been attained if a cease-fire 
could be arranged that would give reasonable assurance that aggression 
would not recur. 

On June 23 Soviet representative Malik took up the opening by suggest- 
ing in a radio speech that discussions start for a cease-fire, armistice, and 
mutual withdrawal of troops from the 38th Parallel as the first step toward 
a Korean settlement. World opinion grasped the suggestion, and high 
level diplomatic exchanges commenced in Washington, London and 
Moscow. Exchanges followed in the field after General Ridgway on 
June 29 offered to discuss a cease-fire with the communist commanders 
aboard a Danish hospital ship off Wonsan. On July 5 agreement on a 
meeting to discuss a cease-fire was announced and truce talks formally 
opened on July 10 at Kaesong in western Korea close to the 38th Parallel 
at a site suggested by the communists and agreed to by the United Na- 
tions Command. 
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These protracted parleys—with their “incidents”, charges and interrup- 
tions, while military and air operations continued elsewhere—form an 
instructive episode in themselves in the problems of trying to negotiate a 
local issue between the communist and free nations while the principal 

owers remain at odds on the over-all issues of east-west conflict. In as 
much as the final outcome of the truce maneuvers is not settled at the 
time of this writing, their details will be omitted here. 


IV 


Appraisal 


What appraisal can we make of the United Nations and the Korean war 
in the light of what transpired up to the time of the truce talks? 

The cease-fire resolution passed by the Security Council when north 
Korea invaded the Republic was generally similar to comparable actions 
taken during the Indonesian and Palestine crises. In the Korean case, 
however, only one party (north Korea) was called upon to withdraw 
forces, and Members were asked to refrain from assisting it. This differ- 
ence arose principally from the fact that in the Korean case conclusive 
evidence existed that aggression had occurred from the start. It was made 
possible by the fact that the Soviet Union was not present when the reso- 
lution was adopted, and was justified on the grounds that the United 
Nations recognized the Republic as the only lawful government in Korea 
and had evidence that its troops were in defensive positions south of the 
border. It is to be noted that the Security Council did not adopt a com- 
parable order at the time of the Chinese intervention when the Soviet 
delegate was present. 

There is no precedent in the United Nations for the June 27 resolution 
calling for urgent military measures to assist the repulse of the north 
Korean attack and to restore peace. No move of this nature was attempted 
in connection with either the Dutch “police action” in Indonesia, the 
Greek civil war, the fighting in Palestine, or the Berlin blockade. Nor 
did the League of Nations issue an appeal like this in the various crises 
that were brought to its attention. 

The July 7 decision to establish a Unified Command and authorize use 
of the United Nations flag rested upon the concept of peace enforcement 
embodied in the Charter provisions relating to forces made available to 
the United Nations for peace enforcement and security purposes. The 
idea of a unified command was discussed broadly at San Francisco. And 
the Military Staff Committee, prior to its breakdown, explored the con- 
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cept. Due to Soviet-United States differences, that Committee had been 
unable, however, to reach any agreement on how this should be handled, 
Although the United Nations flag was used in connection with the 
Commission on the Balkans and the Palestine mediation, this is the first 
instance in which its use has been authorized in combat. No comparable 
example is to be found in League history, although in the Leticia dispute 
between Colombia and Peru the Geneva organization did send a com. 
mission with “international forces”—actually units of the Colombian army 
—to take charge of a disputed territory, and a League emblem was raised 
with the Colombian flag in the areas occupied. This did not involve, 
however, the assemblage of forces from several countries, nor the estab- 
lishment of a unified command. 

It is of course apparent that if the Soviet Union had seen fit to occupy 
its seat in the Security Council it could have prevented the passage of 
both the June 27 and July 7 resolutions. This was an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance that no nation can count upon being repeated in the future. 
Hence, important as these actions were in the Korean war, their adoption 
in other breaches of the peace will remain entirely subject to the condi- 
tions of world politics at that particular time. 

When the Security Council passed its June 27th resolution it pinned 
responsibility for the breach of peace upon north Korea, but it did not 
label north Korea an “aggressor”. When the Chinese communists inter- 
vened, however, and pressed their attacks upon the United Nations forces 
the General Assembly branded Peking an “aggressor”. This fine distine- 
tion will provide international lawyers rich ground for disputation. The 
United Nations, nevertheless, opposed both parties equally with all the 
force placed at its disposal and regarded both of them as challenging its 
authority. In the long view of history these pastel shadings of legal 
differentiation will quite possibly fade. 

The call for an embargo on the shipment of arms and materials of war 
to China, passed May 18, 1951 by the Assembly, has some precedents. In 
the Palestine fighting the Security Council called for an embargo on arms. 
This, however, applied to all parties in the area, and was designed to re- 
duce the fighting rather than to penalize one party for an act of aggression. 
In the case of China the embargo was regarded as a penalty measure for 
Peking’s continued refusal to cease hostilities against the United Nations. 
In League history the sanctions adopted against Italy in the Ethiopian 
war bear a general resemblance. 

Between June 25, 1950 and July 1, 1951, 52 of the 60 Members of the 
United Nations announced their approval of the resolution calling for 
assistance. Sixteen states sent at one time or another contributions to the 
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combat forces operating under the Unified Command out of a total of 26 
offering assistance of one form or another.’ 

The percentage of Members offering assistance was more significant 
for world politics than the numbers of troops, ships or quantities of equip- 
ment supplied by individual states. Some Members were not in a posi- 
tion to do more; some did not offer because of traditions or political 
situations. Moreover, it must be remembered that this was the first ex- 
periment of the United Nations with international forces, and that al- 
though it was conducted under risky conditions, many states felt no 
immediate threat to their own national security. 

The number of Members not offering assistance is not to be minimized, 
for these states had also pledged themselves to uphold the principles of 
the United Nations when they signed the Charter. By assuming no part 
of the common risk they imposed upon others a disproportionate burden 
of guarding the common security. However, the number of those who 
offered assistance (26) is really the more significant factor. This com- 
pares favorably with the record in World War II where, up to February 1, 
1945, 36 states had broken relations with the Axis Powers and signed the 
United Nations Declaration. The cooperation which was attained was 
due in no small measure to decisive American leadership. 

One gap in the United Nations operation was the lack of internationally 
agreed long-range policy guides for the Unified Command. Under the 
July 7 resolution military planning was left to the United States. Obvi- 
ously, the Security Council and its Military Staff Committee, as visualized 
at San Francisco, could not have given guidance with the Soviet Union 
present. But no move was made to set up a military staff committee 
among the Members providing assistance. Conceivably, the Additional 
Measures Committee set up under the General Assembly’s Collective 
Measures Committee to plan and coordinate sanctions might come to func- 
tion in such a capacity. So far as is known, however, exchanges on 
strategy and tactics occurred outside the United Nations, and for the 
most part informally. 

An important lesson emerges from disagreement among Members on 
the extent of military operations north of the Parallel, namely, the need 
for some kind of strategic planning body reflecting the sentiments of the 
states subscribing to military action. At the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that any move to establish political and strategic control over mili- 
tary operations in the field from United Nations headquarters will involve 
delicate handling, for states are likely to feel that this impinges upon 


*See Department of State, Bulletin, May 28, 1951, p. 861 for tabulation as of April 23, 1951. 
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rights of sovereignty when they are supplying armed forces and military 
commanders that remain their own subjects. ; 

Another difficulty which beset the United Nations was poor correlation 
between military operations and political ends. None of the resolutions 
passed by the Security Council or General Assembly indicated whether 
the objective of the armed forces should be simply to restore the status 
quo ante leaving “unification” to political processes once south Korea was 
freed of invaders, or whether it should be to unite as much north Korean 
territory as possible under United Nations control. The General Assem- 
bly’s resolution of October 7, 1950, was interpreted by General MacArthur 
as authorizing his proceeding north of the 38th Parallel. But the strong 
criticisms of him when his forces were attacked by the Chinese, and the 
readiness of many to negotiate a truce when the forces were back near the 
38th Parallel, shows that the Members were by no means agreed on the 
limits of their enforcement measures as related to their political objectives. 

Additional confusion prevailed when the Chinese came into the war. 
Peking was invited to discussions in New York, but no action was taken 
by the United Nations to advise General MacArthur how he should deal 
with the situation in the field. Assurances were conveyed to Peking from 
the western powers that they wanted no war with China, but no move 
apparently was made to forestall General MacArthur's drive against the 
Chinese. 

This absence of coordination sprang largely from the political and 
philosophical differences among the Members. India and the Arab states 
were never enthusiastic about the military operations, and were anxious 
to stop them once the 38th Parallel had been reached. When the Chinese 
came in they pressed hard for cease-fire, truce and political settlement 
talks, and for withdrawal of the forces from northern Korea. General 
MacArthur was apparently determined to go to the Manchurian border 
(and advocated going beyond it) to halt the communist menace. The 
United States generally favored clearing a large part of Korea and was 
determined to show no weakness in the face of Chinese intervention. 
Britain, on the other hand, was anxious to avoid war with China lest it 
spread to all Asia and Europe. In the absence of specific guides the Su- 
preme Commander had to carry on combat operations never fully sure 
what the United Nations would approve. The experience in Korea shows 
that the United Nations still has a long way to go in solving this problem. 

Taking all things into account it is fair to say that given the differences 
in national interest among the United Nations members the record of the 
organization in the Korean War is impressive. A large measure of inter- 
national collaboration was attained; the aggression was ultimately 
brought to a halt. 
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This is not to say the United Nations does not face difficult problems 
ahead both in settling the Korean issue and in applying its lessons to 
future emergencies. The organization apparently lacked adequate in- 
telligence at numerous times despite the presence in Korea of its com- 
mission and Members’ intelligence services. Correlation of political aims 
and military actions left much to be desired. No clear pathway has been 
devised for attaining and maintaining the objectives of a unified, demo- 
cratic, independent Korea if the fighting terminates where it began at the 
38th Parallel. And little progress has been made in resolving the thorny, 
but related issues of Formosa and of Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. 

The Korean War makes it appear doubtful that the United Nations can 
provide a nation absolute guarantee against external attack, especially 
when a great power may be interested in such a move. Nor is it certain 
the organization will be able to dissuade or prevent other states leagued 
with an aggressor from joining the combat. The action of the United 
Nations in the Korean case in denying an aggressor the fruits of territorial 
conquest may be an influential factor, however, in dissuading would-be 
aggressors from lightly undertaking military ventures elsewhere in the 
future. While this may seem to be a negative result, it is one of the pur- 
poses for which the United Nations was created. 

Notwithstanding the localized nature of the fighting in Korea the war 
was from the beginning inseparable from the global conflict between 
Soviet imperialism and the free nations. It was a test case of the United 
Nations’ ability to cope with an outright clash of arms stemming from this 
conflict. If the organization had failed to deal sternly with this case, 
Moscow would have seen at least an amber light for similar expansion 
elsewhere. On the other hand, the Korean case raises the question 
whether the United Nations can deal effectively with such a situation 
without first promoting a settlement of related issues among the great 
powers involved. 

Such decisive action as was taken would have been impossible without 
the determined leadership of a great power. In dealing with war an inter- 
national organization is only as strong in the long run as the will power 
and national strength of the great states sympathizing with the party that 
is being victimized. 

United States leadership in this instance stood in marked contrast to 
its inaction in the Manchurian episode in 1931 when Japan challenged the 
League and took its first steps in setting the stage for the war of the 
Pacific. United Nations vigor in dealing with both small and great power 
aggression in Korea stood in corresponding contrast to the inability of the 
League to do anything effective in the Manchurian, or any other crisis 
involving a great power. 
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The decisive action in 1950 was made possible in part, of course, by the 
fact that the United States had substantial forces stationed in Japan, Oki- 
nawa and the Philippines which could be thrown into the Korean battle 
while the United Nations gained time to assemble troops and establish a 
unified command. This shows the importance for the future not only of 
having national contingents earmarked for United Nations use, as recom- 
mended by the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution of November 1950, but of 
seeing that they are strategically disposed throughout the world. 

While United States leadership was on the whole far-sighted, there 
were occasions on which some deference to others might have improved 
international understanding. This was particularly true when a vote on 
the declaration of China as an aggressor was pressed over the beliefs of 
Canada, United Kingdom and numerous other states that forty-eight 
hours should first be allowed for seeking a further clarification of Peking’s 
position on the Statement of Principles for truce negotiations. Public 
opinion at home, of course, probably made it difficult for United States 
leaders to advocate a more moderate course. But, in all other respects it 
is difficult to see that anything would have been lost militarily or politi- 
cally by such a delay. And considerable ill-will might have been avoided. 
The choice between standing fast and conceding to the views of weaker 
friends is never an easy one. Effective international cooperation is most 
likely to be achieved, however, by constant attention to the considered 
opinions of associates. Thus solidarity for more urgent times can be 
promoted. The contrast between the attitude of other members toward 
the United States at this time and their enthusiastic welcoming of United 
States leadership in June 1950, is a telling illustration of this point. 

Thus far we have dealt with an evaluation of completed actions. Since 
the negotiations for a cease-fire are still in flux, comments concerning the 
future political situation must be highly tentative. 

Assuming that a cease-fire may be reached, however, the major issue of 
the political settlement relating specifically to Korea is: Can the United 
Nations accept a political settlement which leaves Korea divided? 

While the United Nations is under a moral obligation to uphold its 
responsibility for the unification and independence of Korea, it must at 
the same time see the Korean problem in its world context. The needs 
of the Korean people are only one part of this whole. The future security 
of Japan and the defense of all of southeast Asia, as well as the defense 
position of the democracies of the west, are all factors which must be 
considered in negotiating a political settlement in Korea. Some means 

of settlement must be found therefore which, whatever its implications 
for the Korean Republic, meet these needs. A divided Korea may be the 
unhappy price. 
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INDIAN OPINION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
C. KONDAPI 


“The United Nations was a kind of bridge between past and present 
conflicts and a happy future. The hopes of the world rested on its suc- 
cessful operations. A tremendous responsibility lay on the Members of 
the United Nations because if no such bridge existed, it would be difficult 
to imagine what the state of the world would be like”, said Prime Min- 
ister Nehru, recently neatly summing up the Indian attitude towards the 
United Nations. 

India welcomed the birth of the United Nations for the organization 
helped its people to think in broader terms, facilitating their intellectual 
and spiritual growth. India felt that the United Nations would triumph 
or go down as its Members did or did not continue to be inspired by the 
spirit of its founders. While lofty ideologies and high policies in the 
United Nations were important, they could succeed only if they had a 
living and vital people behind them. 

As the land of Buddha and Gandhi, India always yearned for peace, 
but the path of humanity was strewn with the wreckage of efforts to build 
up a collective security system. India witnessed the placid Victorian con- 
ception of mankind perpetually progressing in a straight line, shattered 
by the two world wars engulfing the entire world in a sanguinary holo- 
caust. Nations were forced, for sheer survival, to unite or perish. The 
League of Nations emerged as the answer to the challenge thrown by the 
first world war. Yet the League Covenant with all its Wilsonian Utopian- 
ism, the more precise Geneva Protocol of 1924, the Locarno Agreements 
of 1925, the General Arbitration Act of 1927, the famous Briand-Kellogg 
Pact of 1928 were all swept away by the rising tide of power politics 
which gripped Europe with the emergence of fascism. Western democ- 
racies kept the balance of power incessantly swinging between Soviet 
communism and Italian-German fascism. They philandered with the 
forces of fascism in the vain hope that the latter would move eastwards 
and crush communism. They showed callous disregard when Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, and the Spanish Republic were strangled. The League of Na- 
tions was completely by-passed to subserve the sordid interests of power 
politics. India felt that if the League of Nations could not prevent the 


C. Konpapt is Assistant Secretary of the Indian Council of World Affairs, and was 
Alternate Representative (India) on the United Nations Commission on Korea. 
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recurrence of war, it was because the great powers had betrayed it and 
not because the League had failed. 


I 


Owing to this background, while being enthusiastic about the United 
Nations, India felt restrained in hopes for its effective functioning. Sey. 
eral factors which had proved to be the Achilles’ heel for the League of 
Nations were detected in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals under discussion 
at San Francisco. Both the League and the United Nations were based 
on the meaningless Austinian fiction—the sovereign equality of all 
states — though the quantum of sovereign power in the present day world 
has become a “function” of military resources alone. But the real drav- 
back lay in the fact that this fiction was flung to the four winds in the 
actual functioning of the United Nations, for in the Security Council, the 
only effective organ of the United Nations, each of the permanent Big 
Five Members were to enjoy a right of veto in all non-procedural matters. 
In both the Assembly and in the Council of the old League, important 
matters could only be decided by a unanimous vote which really meant 
the power of veto for every state, big or small. It was widely felt in India 
that in all the three crucial disputes of the inter-war period — the Sino- 
Japanese conflict, the Italo-Ethiopian dispute and the Spanish Civil War - 
the reluctance of the big powers and not the unanimity procedure had 
prevented the endorsement of effective sanctions against the aggressors 
and had rendered the League a powerless body. Hence, India feared 
that the procedural principle of the unanimity of the Big Five in the Se- 
curity Council would, besides being undemocratic, prove little better than 
the principle of unanimity of every state in the League Assembly and the 
Council. 

The Charter proposals, were, however, an improvement on the League. 
First, they were realistic in explicitly recognizing the fact that the primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of security rested on those nations 
which commanded the bulk of the military resources and economic po- 
tential of the world. This important aspect was not made clear in the 
League Covenant under which responsibility was spread thin over all the 
member states. Second, unlike the League Council, the Security Council 
is a small and compact body, continuously in session and theoretically 
able to take prompt action. Third, the Security Council is a more power- 
ful body than the Council of the League wherein the Assembly enjoyed 
powers coextensive with the Council. In the United Nations, the General 
Assembly can only make recommendations to the Security Council and 
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even this right ceases if the Security Council seizes itself of a dispute. 
But in spite of the improvements India felt skeptical for several vital rea- 
sons. The basic causes of conflict have not been removed. Imperialism 
continues to reign supreme, thus bifurcating the powers into the haves 
and the have-nots, and the peoples into half slave and half free. While 
German and Japanese militarism has been crushed for good, India is in- 
clined. to the view that the United States, France, United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union should in any final causal analysis, share the guilt for 
war with Germany and Japan. The United States supplied Japan with 
war materials which enabled Japan to crush the Chinese Republic. France 
prevented the application of oil sanctions which might have effectively 
ended the Italian aggression against Ethiopia. Behind the facade of the 
London Nonintervention Committee, the United Kingdom tacitly allowed 
Hitler and Mussolini to blast the nascent Spanish Republic. The Russian 
pact with Germany encouraged and accelerated the Hitlerian aggression. 

Were there any hopeful signs that the victorious powers had shed 
their imperialist outlook and colonial approach to the fundamental human 
problems? The compulsory nature of the trusteeship system was restricted 
to territories detached from the enemy states; non-self-governing terri- 
tories were promised, with no time-limits, free political institutions 
“according to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement”; India was only too familiar 
with such facile promises. It appeared that the Big Powers would, while 
paying lip homage to the United Nations ideals, maintain security plus 
status quo politically — and even use the United Nations for that purpose. 
There was doubt even about United Nations ability to maintain security. 
It is true that the United Nations was equipped with military sanctions. 
But paragraph 2 of Article 16 of the League Covenant had also provided 
for military sanctions by member states. The crucial test lay in the will 
and readiness to respond with prompt and effective military contribu- 
tions; mere recommendations would not protect the Charter. It was 
realized that not being a superstate but only an international organization, 
the United Nations could not be expected to go further. Nevertheless, 
some feared that with all its realism, the United Nations might fail as 
much as the League of Nations did with its Wilsonian idealism. 


II 


Restrained hopes about the effective functioning of the United Nations, 
have led to caution in Indian policy of support to its decisions. Address- 
ing the General Assembly session of 1947, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
leader of the Indian delegation, explained India’s policy: 
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We shall offer our support to, or withhold it from the proposals that 
come before the members solely in the light of our judgment of the 
merits of the case in question. We stand for peace and will devote 
our resources and energy towards the abolition of all causes which 
lead to war. To those nations, which work with this end, we shal] 
gladly offer our full cooperation. . . . 


India’s decision to remain in the Commonwealth made no change in 
this policy. Addressing the General Assembly on September 21, 1949, Sir 
Benegal N. Rau, Permanent Representative of India to the United Na- 
tions, said: 


India would continue to judge each question on its merits, as it 
had always done in the past .. . unless such freedom existed no coun- 
try could make its full contribution as a member of the United Na- 
tions. A country might make mistakes but, even if it stood alone, it 
would be reassuring to the world to realize its integrity and its free- 
dom to act as it thought right... . ’ 


Ill 


India was not free at the time of the San Francisco Conference; yet the 
principles it espoused then were indicative of the trend of Indian thought. 
Speaking in the third plenary session on April 28, 1945, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar drew the attention of the conference to the need to think in 
terms of interdependence rather than independence of nations, to the 
basic causes of economic and social injustice which lead to aggression, 
the fundamental human rights of all beings without any distinctions based 
on color or creed or country or race. This position was elaborated later 
by the Indian leaders. Addressing the second part of the first session of 
the General Assembly which met in October 1946, Mrs. Pandit said that 
India regarded “imperialism, political, economic and social, as being in- 
consistent with the principles and purposes of the U.N. Charter.” Speak- 
ing at New York in October 1950, Dr. B. V. Keskar, Indian Deputy Min- 
ister for External Affairs, said: 


Colonialism and other forms of domination must go if we want the 
U. N. to become a real and effective power in the world; otherwise 
there is the danger that the U. N. might be used as an instrument of 
certain colonial and imperialistic powers to perpetuate their hold on 
the less fortunate people. . . . We cannot allow an organization which 
claims to be the representative of the whole world to be exploited 


1 Plenary Meetings of the General Assembly. Summary Records of Meetings, September 20- 
December 10, 1949, p. 10. 
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for such purposes. . . . Our objective is to make the U. N. the real 
instrument of justice and peace.’ 


Although India wanted the United Nations to be representative of the 
whole world, it often found that the problems of Europe were concen- 
trated upon and those of Asia and Africa were neglected. Prime Minister 
Nehru in an address to the General Assembly on November 3, 1948 said 
that as representative of Asia he “wished to state that India honoured 
Europe for its culture and for the great advance in human civilization 
which it represented,” and also wished to make clear that “India was 
equally interested in the solution of European problems. The world, 
however, was larger than Europe and its problems would not be solved 
by taking the view that the problems of the world were mainly European 
problems. There were vast regions which might not in the past, for a 
few generations, have taken much part in world affairs. They were 
awake, however; their peoples were moving and they had no intention 
whatever of being ignored or passed by.” 

Asia and Africa are in the midst of a terrific national awakening and 
account for two-thirds of the world’s population. No solution of the 
world problems is possible unless this Asian sentiment, which reflects 
also the African in respect to all vital problems, is given full considera- 
tion. The problems of the peoples of Asia and Africa and their position 
in the United Nations will have a great influence on the future course of 
world politics. Yet Asia and Africa do not have effective representation 
in the United Nations. Nor are their problems viewed by a majority of 
the powers in the United Nations from the proper perspective. Speaking 
in the Indian parliament on August 3, 1950 in the course of a debate on 
Korea, Prime Minister Nehru said: “The kind of approach sometimes 
made by the Western European nations in the U. N. may sometimes be 
understood by some intellectuals, but it is quite impossible for the average 
Asian to appreciate it.” 

India’s experience with the League of Nations led to sppechension 
that power politics might sway and vitiate the United Nations. Address- 
ing the plenary session of the General Assembly on September 25, 1948, 
Mrs. Pandit warned that “if the world should be divided into two distinct 
and opposing groups, a future conflict would become inevitable, and 
within the General Assembly itself, the formation of power blocs would 
interfere with that undivided allegiance which member-States owed to 
the organization.” 

As feared, one world became two worlds. The Soviet Union boycotted 


* The Hindu, October 29, 1950. ’General Assembly, Official Records (3d 
session), Part I, p. 375. 
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the vital organs of the United Nations. India felt that its apprehension had 
become a fact. Apart from these difficulties the general tendency to view 
every problem from a narrow legalistic standpoint might kill the spirit 
of the Charter. Also for more than a year the purpose and functioning 
of the United Nations has been vitiated by the nonadmission of the Peo. 
ple’s Republic of China. Thirteen countries could not secure admission 
to the United Nations mainly due to bickerings between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Until all the peoples are properly represented, the 
United Nations cannot be said to represent the whole world nor can it 
enjoy that moral authority which it should. 


IV 


In spite of this disappointment, India wishes to strengthen the United 
Nations in the absence of any better international organization to promote 
world peace. In the course of a debate on foreign affairs in the Indian 
parliament on March 28, 1951, Prime Minister Nehru repeated and elu- 
cidated the attitude that: 


My own feeling has been that the U. N. has somewhat drifted from 
its original conception. Nevertheless, whether it has drifted or not, 
it is the only world organization, and it is a dangerous thing for any 
country in a fit of impatience to weaken that organization and cut 
itself away from it, because then there will be nothing left to cling 
to in the international sphere.“ 


Apart from this angle of expediency, India’s sympathetic support of the 
United Nations springs from two other overriding considerations: 1) the 
differences and discords in the United Nations are inherent and inevita- 
ble; and 2) the United Nations is the product of human effort and conse- 
quently it cannot be expected to overreach the prevailing level of the 
intellectual and spiritual evolution of man. 

India feels that despite its present handicaps, the United Nations 
balance-sheet is on the credit side. Prime Minister Nehru declared on 
May 20, 1950 that the United Nations had prevented many a crisis from 
taking shape of war. “At least it has tried to postpone, at, any rate for 
the present, any major conflict.” 

If the United Nations could not function more effectively, it was be- 
cause of the deep suspicions that are dividing the Big Powers. Also it is 
felt in India that there is no possibility of amending the Charter in the 
near future. B. Shiva Rao, delegate of India to the General Assembly 


observes: 


4The Hindu, March 29, 1951. 
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But if it were possible in the light of experience to amend that Con- 
stitution [Charter] and also the concept of national sovereignty which 
at the present moment stands in the way of many problems being 
tackled, it should be in the direction of restricting the power of veto. 
The number of occasions on which this veto was exercised by Soviet 
Russia was far greater than exercised by the other side . . . with the 
exercise of the veto and the concept of national sovereignty, with 
deep suspicions dividing one group from another, I see no early 
prospect of the U. N. Charter being amended in the manner in which 


it should be. .. . 
Vv 


India’s faith in the United Nations was shown by the referral of the 
Kashmir dispute to it. Notwithstanding India’s advantageous military 
position which could have been exploited, India referred the dispute to 
the United Nations to facilitate a peaceful solution. This was perhaps 
the only occasion when a Member state, virtually in legal occupation of 
a territory, had approached the United Nations with the suggestion that 
the true wishes of the territory’s inhabitants be decided by a plebiscite 
under international auspices and had offered to abide by the verdict of 
the plebiscite. But the Security Council met this wholly just and judicial 
approach by a political approach, dictated by considerations extraneous 
to the issue. 

Pakistan committed an aggression on Kashmir, juridically a part of 
India. Nevertheless India did not insist on Pakistan being declared an 
aggressor technically, solely with a view to avoid any grave repercussions. 
India also promised to reduce its troops in Kashmir to the minimum es- 
sential to prevent external aggression and internal disorders, provided 
Pakistan first withdrew its troops completely and the so-called “Azad” 
forces were disbanded and disarmed. The crux of the two resolutions 
of the United Nations Commission on India and Pakistan, dated August 
13, 1948 and January 5, 1949 is that they accepted India’s position basic- 
ally. The present deadlock hinges mainly on the demilitarization of the 
state of Kashmir to ensure a free and fair plebiscite. The lines on which 
this should be done had been indicated by the two resolutions. The 
chairman of the commission gave India clearly to understand that demili- 
tarization should include in its scope not only the withdrawal of Indian 
and Pakistani troops but the disbanding and disarming of the Azad forces 
as a necessary prelude to the creation of conditions necessary for a free 
plebiscite. Pakistan’s refusal to accept this and even to discuss the posi- 


* The so-called “Azad” forces were a guerrilla group of Kashmir. 
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tion of the Azad forces wrecked the mediation efforts of the United Na. 
tions commission. 

Since then India has repeatedly pointed out that the disposal of the 
Azad forces could not be regarded as a procedural matter. Yet during the 
discussions in the Security Council on the March 30 resolution on Kash. 
mir, Sir Gladwyn Jebb stated that the proposed arbitration was not a vital 
issue but only a matter of procedure which was referred to as one of 
bringing about the demilitarization of the state to ensure a free and fair 
plebiscite. If the disposal of the Azad forces should be governed merely 
by the interpretation of the two resolutions, the arbitral agency might 
conceivably take the view that such disposal was beyond the scope of 
demilitarization envisaged in the two resolutions. And yet no free plebi- 
scite is possible so long as armed partisans are allowed to remain in such 
large numbers. Secondly, accession of Kashmir to India was never in 
dispute; only India made a unilateral offer to hold a plebiscite under 
United Nations auspices. There is no such thing as an international 
agreement between India and Pakistan on the Kashmir issue. 

As regards arbitration, obviously no country can accept arbitration on 
such questions as the strength of forces that would constitute its security; 
nevertheless India is not opposed to such arbitration in principle. Sir 
Benegal Rau clarified India’s attitude unmistakably as long ago as 1949. 
Addressing the General Assembly on September 21, 1949, he said: 


As far as Kashmir was concerned, India was not opposed in principle 
to arbitration. Indeed, arbitration was one of the methods of peace- 
ful settlement enjoined by the Charter. But unless the arbitration 
was upon agreed issues, clearly defined beforehand, and upon well- 
recognized principles, it might merely lead to further complications. 
Whether the Kashmir problem or any other problem was concermed, 
India was as anxious as any other loy al member of the U. N. fora 
peaceful and stable solution.’ 


The new resolution of the Security Council, passed on March 30, in- 
flamed Indian public opinion. On March 27, 1951, the Hindustan Times 
wrote editorially: “Opinion in this country is hardening against U. N. and 
if the Security Council under Anglo-American pressure passes the latest 
resolution that may precipitate a crisis in the relationship of India with 
the international body.” Dr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, formerly men- 
ber of the Nehru government, pleaded that the Kashmir question should 
be withdrawn from the United Nations. Opposing the suggestion, Prime 
Minister Nehru stated in the parliament on March 28: 


® General Assembly, Official Records (4th session), p. 10. 
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This would mean our reorienting our whole basic policy towards the 
U. N. O. as well as the great nations in that organization. ... It may 
go wrong often enough. Nevertheless some such organization is 
essential. Therefore any suggestion that because of the Kashmir 
issue we should do something which would amount to our cutting 
ourselves adrift from that organization, I think, is wrong and should 
not be advocated. 


VI 


India’s Korean policy is based on four principles: 1) north Korea was 
the aggressor; 2) the Korean conflict must be localized; 3) ways and 
means must be found to end the war at the earliest possible moment; and 
4) the future of Korea must be decided by the Koreans themselves. To 
India, the fundamental issue in Korea was to stop aggression and 
strengthen the United Nations. Defending India’s policy in the parlia- 
ment on August 4, 1950, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, former Governor-General 
and now Minister for Home Affairs, observed: 


The issue now is whether an aggressive expedition in order to remove 
the borders will produce a world conflagration or not. If it is likely 
to produce a conflagration what is the duty of India in that case? 
This is the approach which I should like you to make. If India stands 
for a statesmanly action in the Security Council and further conserva- 
tion and strengthening of the authority of U. N. without unduly at- 
tempting to strangle the sovereignty of individual nations that 
compose it, then we can see the logic behind Prime Minister Nehru’s 
policy and the actions taken thereafter. Are we to support and 
strengthen the U. N. or not? I have no doubt in my mind that there 
is no hope for any nation in Asia unless we strengthen the forces 
that stand for peace. 


In voting for the two Security Council resolutions of June 25 and 27, 
1950 on the Korean question, India’s purpose was to strengthen the United 
Nations in resisting aggression. India’s strong support is demonstrated 
also in its repudiation of the Soviet stand-point that the resolutions were 
illegal. In a press conference at New Delhi on July 7, 1950, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru said that he was not inclined to dilate on the question from 
a juristic point of view, but from practical considerations he felt that if 
that position was accepted, one member could hold up all the work of the 


| Security Council. Besides, he said, abstention did not amount to a nega- 


tive vote. 
In pleading for the admission of communist China to the United Na- 
tions, India was actuated by the same objective of strengthening the 
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United Nations. Replying to Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of State of the 
United States, Prime Minister Nehru observed, on July 19, that his sug. 
gestion for breaking the deadlock in the Security Council so that the 
representative of the People’s Republic of China could take his seat ip 
the Council and the Soviet Union could return to it was designed to 
fulfill India’s policy of maintaining peace and supporting — not weaken. 
ing — the United Nations. 

India’s proposal was referred to, in some quarters, as appeasement of 
the aggressor made in a bargaining spirit. Referring to this misinterpre. 
tation, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian Republic, declared 
in the Indian parliament on July 31, 1950: 


This suggestion was not intended to condone aggression or to weaken 
the authority of the U. N. It was meant to add to the strength and 
moral force of the organization and to facilitate the early termina. 
tion of a dangerous situation. Had it been acceptable to all con. 
cerned, my Government would have actively cooperated in bringing 
about a settlement through the agency of the U. N. and on the basis 
of the two resolutions of the Security Council that it has supported. 


India had been pleading for the admission of the People’s Republic of 
China to the United Nations ever since it had recognized the People’s 





Republic on December 30, 1949, nearly six months before the Korean 


conflict. India renewed the effort now in the hope that such admission 
would create a suitable atmosphere for a peaceful solution of the Korean 
problem. 

India apprehended that the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel by 
the United Nations forces would prolong the north Korean resistance and 
extend the area of conflict. Hence India opposed such a crossing, but its 
opposition was not blind or rigid. Opposition was only against precipi- 
tate and immediate crossing of the parallel. All that India contended 
was that before the United Nations forces crossed the parallel, the north 
Koreans be given a chance to think afresh in the hour of their adverse 
military situation and possibly to cease hostilities and offer to cooperate 
with the United Nations in achieving its objectives in Korea. If north 
Korea refused, the position could be reviewed. India’s abstention from 
voting on the General Assembly resolution of October 7, 1950 on Korea 
did not mean that India was opposed to the aims set forth in the resolu- 
tion for an independent and united Korea under a government chosen by 
the Korean people. India’s abstention was based on its own independent 
appraisal of the possible grave consequences of the adoption of the reso- 
lution with recommendations (a) and (b) which might result in prolong: 
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ing and widening the conflict. Subsequent developments of the Chinese 
intervention and the opening of the Kaesong truce talks between the 
belligerents on the basis of mutual withdrawal of forces from the thirty- 
eighth parallel have amply vindicated the Indian stand. 

India voted against the findings of the United States resolution of 
February 1, 1951, that the government of the People’s Republic of China 
had engaged in aggression in Korea. Explaining India’s vote, Sir Benegal 
Rau said that first, the resolution would prolong hostilities in Korea in- 
definitely and might extend the area of conflict; second, to combine a 
proposal for negotiations through the good offices of the President of the 
General Assembly with a previous condemnation of the government with 
which the negotiations were to be conducted would create an impression 
that the United Nations was not serious about either. By this combina- 
tion, the resolution would deprive the condemnation of any moral force 
and, at the same time, deprive the negotiations of their best chance of 
success. Third, so many mistakes had been made against the People’s 
Republic of China during the preceding year that the resolution did not 
seem to be quite fair in its condemnation. India felt that this resolution 
would not hold out any prospect of solving the Korean and other far 
eastern problems. Later, when a suitable opportunity arose, India again 
raised its voice for peace. On May 12, 1951, Sir Benegal, recalling a state- 
ment by General Matthew B. Ridgway that the Unified Command would 
consider it “a tremendous victory for the U. N. if the U. N. succeeded in 
keeping South Korea clear of the aggressors, asked if it would not be 
possible for the U. N. to consider this subject and make an early pro- 
nouncement upon it in appropriate terms. Sucha pronouncement might 
serve to dispel any unwarranted doubts or misunderstanding about the 
military aims of the U. N. and might thus be a useful step in ending the 
Korean war’. India has welcomed the Kaesong truce talks which have 


opened on this basis. 
VII 


To the Indian mind the resurgence of Asia is the foremost event of 
modern history. India’s recognition of communist China is merely a 
recognition of a major event in history and not a question of approving 
or disapproving of the internal changes. Explaining India’s efforts to 
secure admission of communist China to the United Nations, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru said: 


Having recognized it, it seemed to us not only illogical, but exceed- 
ingly unreasonable not to accept the consequence of that recognition, 
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which was that New China should function in the U. N. Nop. 
recognition of a patent fact did not mean that the fact did not exist 


India felt that the best way of preventing deterioration in the inter. 
national situation was to restore normalcy to the working of the United 
Nations. This could be achieved only by the return of the Soviet Union 
to the various organs of the United Nations. But as the Soviet Union had 
withdrawn from them, because the representatives of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China were not admitted to the United Nations, admission of com. 
munist China to the organization seemed the only way to bring back the 
Soviet Union. The People’s Republic of China has been in de facto con. 
trol of the entire Chinese mainland and has been recognized as de jure 
government by a number of nations. Hence, India welcomed the steps 
that Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Nations, took to get 
over the impasse in the United Nations early in 1950. When, in connec. 
tion with the Korean problem, India pleaded for admission of communist 
China to the United Nations, it did not do so in a spirit of bargaining; 


it was an independent proposition made on its merits and with a view to | 


create a better atmosphere for dealing with the Korean tangle. 
India’s plea for the admission of China, however, need not be taken to 
mean approval of the policy of the Soviet Union and communist China 
in Korea. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Deputy Speaker of the Indian 
parliament, said on August 4, 1950, that the Soviet Union had frustrated 
the efforts of the United Nations commissions since 1947 to unify Korea 
though at that time there was no question of admission of communist 
China to the United Nations. The Hindu wrote editorially on March 13, 


1951, “that the Chinese should not have intervened in Korea”. Speaking | 


in London on January 12, 1951, Prime Minister Nehru said: “China in her 
new-found strength has acted sometimes in a manner which I deeply 
regret”. Ata critical moment in the Korean war India took the initiative 


and requested China to restrain its hand. That step had the effect of | 


preventing hostilities being started on a global scale. 


Vill 


The Soviet boycott of the United Nations created a new situation. It 
transformed the very purpose of the United Nations which was to bring 
together all the nations with different ideologies and approaches in the 
hope that, by doing so, they might be gradually toned down or the nations 
might be precluded from indulging in dangerous methods outside the 
organization. Prime Minister Nehru stated in the Indian parliament on 
August 3, 1950, that with communist China and some other countries going 
out, the United Nations “ceased to be what it was meant to be for the 
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time being at least, and inevitably if this state of affairs persisted, there 
could be no other outcome than another world war. There was no forum 
left for arriving at a peaceful solution”. He did not quite approve of this 
boycott and stated: “It is not for me to criticize other countries but, if I 
may say so, it was an unfortunate decision of the U.S.S.R. to walk out of 
the Security Council and remain outside all this time.” 

After the Soviet Union’s return to the Security Council, the develop- 
ments in the United Nations made India apprehend a possible division 
of the United Nations into two opposition blocs. §S. Radhakrishnan, In- 
dia’s Ambassador in Moscow, observed on March 8, 1951, that “the great 
idealism that prevails in the world for the U. N. today must make us 
realize the insufficiencies of the present U. N. There is danger of its being 
weakened further and dividing the world into two U. N. blocs”.' 

To the Indian mind, the Acheson plan makes a great change in the 
purpose and working of the United Nations. The plan makes a majority 
decision the basis of its functioning, while the Big Five unanimity is the 
legal and moral foundation of the United Nations. The plan weakens the 
United Nations and strengthens the Anglo-American bloc. United Na- 
tions military powers were not meant to be used unless the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Council are agreed. The Acheson plan 
pushed through the United Nations by the Anglo-American majority bloc 
converts the United Nations into a weapon against the rival Soviet bloc. 
India fears that this is the surest way of disrupting the United Nations. 
The only way to strengthen it is to keep aloof from the rival military 
coalitions. This is India’s policy. 

H. N. Kunzru, an eminent member of the parliament, speaking in the 
Indian parliament in December 1950 expressed the view that India had 
failed in certain cases to give support to the United Nations and cited, as 
an example, India’s refusal to accept the Acheson plan. But Prime Min- 
ister Nehru feels that the Acheson plan is but an extension of the Atlantic 
treaty. A large segment of the Indian public opinion believes that the 
Council of Europe, the Atlantic treaty and the Acheson plan are merely 
component parts of the Anglo-American jockeying to by-pass and domi- 
nate the United Nations. 

It is India’s firm conviction that the fate of peace in the future depends 
on the fate of the United Nations. Hence, it wants all Member nations to 
strengthen the United Nations as an organization, so that it could func- 
tion effectively and achieve its ideals. Any encouragement to the forma- 
tion and strengthening of rival groups, India believes, will only disrupt 
the United Nations. India is playing its part to the best of its ability to 
strengthen the United Nations and will continue to do so in the future. 


™The Hindustan Times, March 9, 1951. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
to 
I. UNITED NATIONS te 
re 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY P 
The sixth regular session of the United Nations General Assembly wasto |  P4 
convene at the Palais de Chaillot, Paris on Tuesday, November 6, 1951. The | uw 
agenda included: the report of the Committee of Twelve, the problem of the sp 
independence of Korea, the report of the Collective Measures Committee, items m 
on China, Palestine, the treatment of people of Indian origin in the Union of mi 
South Africa, the report of the Economic and Social Council, relief and rehabili- | — p¢ 
tation, the draft international covenant on human rights, items concerning trust | ve 
and non-self-governing territories, administrative and budgetary matters and | €0 
legal affairs. un 
ti 
Political and Security Matters na 
Collective Measures Committee: By the end of August, 28 governments had ~ 
replied to the request of the Collective Measures Committee for information on . « 
action and contemplated action on the maintenance of armed forces for United o“ 
Nations service.’ The Norwegian government decided to designate a Norwe |, 
gian unit of battalion strength which would be “placed at the disposal of the | 4 
United Nations after consultation with the Supreme Commander of the Atlan- | the 
tic Pact Forces....”* The Indian government replied that it considered “that pee 
in the present international situation the creation of a United Nations force | sia 
would emphasize the compulsive rather than the mediatory function of the pie 
United Nations and would, therefore, not help in the creation of a proper psy- the 
chological atmopshere for the preservation of peace. . . . The Government of ott 
India, therefore, propose to take no steps in implementation of the General | 
Assembly’s resolution mentioned above.” Pakistan commented that as long ag 


as the Kashmir dispute existed, no Pakistani forces could be made available to gin 
the United Nations. Guatemala, Honduras, Yugoslavia, Iraq, Liberia, Nether- 
lands and Burma replied that at the present time they were unable to designate 


forces specifically for United Nations service — for some, contributions to the p. 
effort in Korea would constitute compliance with the resolution, others had mes 


their own military security to consider, or national resources were not adequate ha 
to support such United Nations units.‘ 


cer 

1 For a summary of previous activities of the 3 Document A/1882, June 25, 1951. p. ll. ‘ 
Collective Measures Committee, see International 4 Ibid., for summary of replies of governments, rs 
Organization, V, p. 532. see United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 99. ‘ 
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? Document A/1882/Add.2, July 17, 1951. 
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A new subcommittee was established by the Collective Measures Committee 
at its meeting on July 17 to collate the offers of Member states and to study 
methods of coordinating their contributions. The subcommittee was also to 
study the general guidance for the panel of military experts.’ 

The subcommittee on economic and financial matters submitted a report 
to the Collective Measures Committee on July 18. The report provided a pat- 
tern of action for the purpose of deterring or weakening an aggressor and of 
rendering assistance to victims and cooperating countries. The guiding princi- 
ples were as follows: 1) United Nations and governments should be able to 
take action with the least possible delay; 2) there should be the widest possible 
participation in the implementation of collective economic and financial meas- 
ures; 3) procedures should be of sufficient flexibility to permit adaptation to 
specific situations; 4) Member states should take the necessary legal and ad- 
ministrative steps in advance to put them in a position to apply collective 
measures; 5) the economic sacrifices involved should be shared as much as 
possible between cooperating states; 6) measures should include steps to pre- 
vent the circumvention of controls and to meet problems arising from the non- 
cooperation of any state; 7) states should not be subjected to legal liabilities 
under treaties or other commitments as a consequence of carrying out collec- 
tive measures; 8) the United Nations should assume responsibility for coordi- 
nation; 9) the United Nations should obtain reports and make recommendations; 
10) maximum cooperation should be sought from existing bodies. Further- 
more, a continuing committee should be established to pursue the systematic 
study and formulation of th. procedures, the methods and machinery neces- 
sary and a committee should be designated ad hoc for the necessary coordina- 
tion of the measures to be taken against a particular state. This committee 
should receive and study reports from cooperative states on action taken by 
them in implementing collective measures, coordinate related national action, 
arrange for analysis and interchange of information, suggest standards of con- 
trol and implementation, define the scope of embargoes and other prohibitions, 
make recommendations on modifications of the proposed measures, report on 
the operation, extent of compliance and estimated effectiveness and perform 
other functions assigned to it. 

The report of the subcommittee also covered the assistance that specialized 
agencies, UNICEF and the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees could 
give. 

Additional Measures Committee: By August the Secretariat had received 
reports from 51 Member governments and 13 non-Member states on additional 
measures (an embargo of strategic materials) which they had employed to 
meet the aggression in Korea. In some cases the request for a report, however, 
had not been transmitted to a government at all because the delegation con- 
cerned felt that the original resolution and embargo were illegal. 


5 Ibid., p. 151. ments on additional measures, see documents 
* Ibid., p. 152. A/1841, July 12, 1951, A/1841/Add.1, July 
‘For text of reports submitted by govern- 25, 1951 and A/1841/Add.2, August 9, 1951. 
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United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans: The Special Committee 
on the Balkans submitted its annual report to the sixth session of the Assembly, 
Although the governments of Albania and Bulgaria consistently disregarded 
during the year the recommendations made by the General Assembly with re. 
gard to cooperation by them with the Special Committee on the Balkans, those 
two governments continued to submit to the United Nations complaints alleg- 
ing frontier violations. The committee was inclined to feel that this was done 
for publicity purposes only. As the submission of the complaints implied 
recognition of the jurisdiction of the United Nations in the matter, the com- 
mittee felt that action should be taken to draw the attention of Albania and 
Bulgaria to the fact that an appropriate United Nations organ existed for the 
examination and investigation of such complaints. 

The “Free Greece” radio station continued to operate from Rumanian terr- 
tory transmitting instructions to “fighters” within Greece. Since the forced 
retreat of the guerrillas across the northern frontiers of Greece in 1949, the 
Greek guerrilla movement changed its tactics and did not attempt to resume 
large-scale warfare. Instead the movement resorted to subversive agitation 
carried on along the frontier areas of northern Greece by small armed groups of 
specially selected and trained guerrillas which were instructed to “effect the 
underground reorganization of the Greek communist and ‘agrarian’ parties, col- 
lect intelligence regarding the Greek armed forces, foment discontent, incite 
to insurrection and generally prepare for a future attempt to overthrow the 
Greek Government by force.” 

The committee stated that it had collected evidence showing that aid to the 
Greek guerrilla movement continued to come from Albania and Bulgaria and 
that such aid “is now afforded in varying forms by other Central and East 
European States, in defiance of the General Assembly's injunction to Albania 
and Bulgaria to cease rendering any support to the Greek guerrillas, and its 
recommendation to all States to refrain from any action designed to assist any 
armed group fighting against Greece.” There were indications, the report 
added, showing that guerrilla groups “have been trained along parallel lines 
at special schools . . . in Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary for their sub- 
versive work in Greece. Without such assistance from abroad the guerrilla 
groups now operating in the northern frontier areas of Greece could neither ini- 
tiate their work nor continue to carry it out.” 

The Special Committee therefore recommended to the sixth session of the 
General Assembly that: 1) the General Assembly reassert the importance of 
maintaining peace in the Balkans, continue its efforts to eliminate the threat to 
Greece by considering ways and means of achieving peaceful cooperation be- 
tween Greece and the states from which this threat came, and to that end 
reaffirm its recommendations to the appropriate states as to: a) the cessation 
of all assistance or support to the Greek guerrilla movement in its activities 
against Greece; b) the renewal of diplomatic and good-neighborly relations; c) 
the renewal, revision or establishment of frontier conventions; d) the disarm- 
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ing and disposition of Greek guerrillas; e) the provision of no arms and ma- 
terials of war either directly or indirectly to Albania and Bulgaria until it had 
been determined that the unlawful assistance of these states to the Greek guer- 
rillas had ceased; f) the repatriation of Greek military personnel, children and 
other nationals; g) the cooperation of the states concerned with the appropriate 
United Nations body, particularly as regards the prompt and impartial inves- 
tigation of their complaints .and allegations; 2) take note of the evidence 
concerning the existence in eastern and central Europe of a network for the 
training and clandestine reintroduction into Greece of Greek guerrilla agents 
for the purpose of conducting subversive activities, espionage, sabotage, propa- 
ganda and underground reorganization of the Greek guerrilla movement in 
Greece in preparation for an attempt to overthrow the Greek government by 
force; 3) take into account the changed but continuing threat to Greece within 
the context of the hostile attitude towards Greece of a number of eastern and 
central European states, particularly Bulgaria, and the consequent tension in 
the Balkans; 4) consider the advisability of maintaining United Nations vigi- 
lance over the Balkans in the light of the present nature of the threat to peace in 
that area.* 


Armaments and Armed Forces 


Committee of Twelve: Three meetings of the Committee of Twelve were 
devoted to questions of a procedural nature; at the fourth meeting the com- 
mittee turned to the question with which it was primarily concerned: the co- 
ordination of the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments.’ Upon the suggestion of the United States, two 
working papers were prepared by the Secretariat: one a historical survey of 
the activities of the League of Nations regarding the question of disarmament” 
and the second on the organization and scheme of work of the League of Na- 
tions in the matter of disarmament, treatment of the question of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare in the League of Nations and the exchange of informa- 
tion on armaments under the League of Nations.” 

The United States representative (Nash) presented a draft proposal to the 
committee recommending to the General Assembly that: 1) a new commission, 
known as the Commission for the Control of Armaments and Armed Forces, 
be established under and report to the Security Council, to carry forward the 
tasks previously assigned to the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments; and 2) the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Commission for Conventional Armaments be dissolved upon the es- 
tablishment of the new commission.” In explaining United States views Mr. 
Nash elaborated upon the proposal to state that membership should correspond 
to the membership of the two commissions, the new commission should be 


SGeneral Assembly (6th session), Official ” Document A/AC.50/2, June 19, 1951. 
Records, Supplement No. 11. 1 Document A/AC.50/3, August 3, 1951. 
® Document A/AC.50/SR.4, June 21, 1951. Document A/AC.50/4, August 4, 1951. 
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authorized to establish such subcommittees as might be needed. Technica] 
advice should be provided as necessary by experts appointed by Member states, 
With appropriate modifications the rules of procedure of the Atomic Energy 
Commission should be adequate for the new commission. The United Nations 
plan for the control of atomic energy and the prohibition of atomic weapons 
should continue to serve as the basis for any new plan unless or until a better 
and no less effective system was devised. The new commission should take 
into account the inter-relationship of control systems and safeguards neces 

to assure the regulation, limitation and balanced reduction of all armaments 
and armed forces and should develop a comprehensive plan for phasing the 
implementation of the component systems of control and regulation of all arma- 
ments and armed forces. The new commission should formulate a plan for the 
regulation of the international traffic in arms as part of the comprehensive plan 
for international control of all armaments and armed forces.” 

The delegate of the Soviet Union (Tsarapkin) alleged that the failure of 
the United Nations to agree on the prohibition of atomic weapons and the 
reduction of armed forces was not due to the existence of two commissions but 
to the fact that the United States, supported by a few other countries, was 
undermining the implementation of the decisions taken by the General Assem- 
bly in October 1946 regarding the need to prohibit atomic weapons and cany 
out a general reduction of armaments. He charged that during the previous 
five years, the position of the United States on the question had been in direct 
contradiction with the decisions of the General Assembly. The aim of the 
United States in proposing the establishment of a new single commission was 
only to create the impression that some attention was being paid to the ques- 
tions of the prohibition of atomic weapons and of the reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, and by so doing to conceal its stubborn opposition to the 
implementation of the General Assembly resolution of December 14, 1946. In 
the interests of unanimity, however, the Soviet Union would accept the United 
States draft with the addition of some Soviet amendments. The amendments 
consisted of a minor change of wording in the preamble and the deletion of 
the fourth paragraph which stated that useful work had been accomplished in 
the two commissions.” The Soviet amendments were not accepted, however, 
and the draft was adopted by the committee on August 29 by a vote of 11 to 1.” 


Social and Humanitarian Matters 


Conference of Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Refugees and Stateless Per- 
sons: In accordance with the resolution of the fifth session of the General 
Assembly a Conference of Plenipotentiaries met in Geneva from July 2 to 
July 25, 1951, in order to consider the draft convention on the status of refugees 
and the draft protocol on the status of stateless persons. Twenty-six govern- 
ments sent delegates and two —Cuba and Iran — sent observers. As a basis 


18 Document A/AC.50/1, May 17, 1951. 13 Document A/AC.50/5, August 23, 1951. 
14 Document A/AC.50/SR.4, June 21, 1951. 1% United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 275. 
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of discussion, the text adopted by the eleventh session of the Economic and 
Social Council was used. Because of time limits the conference did not discuss 
a convention for stateless persons but decided to refer it back to the United 
Nations for further study. 

The Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees was adopted at Geneva 
on July 25, 1951. Under the convention a “refugee” was defined as applying 
to any person who: 1) was considered a refugee under the Arrangements of 
May 12, 1926 and June 30, 1928 or under the Conventions of October 28, 1933 
and February 10, 1938, the Protocol of September 14, 1939 or the Constitution 
of the International Refugee Organization; 2) as a result of events occurring 
before January 1, 1951 and owing to “well-founded fear of being persecuted 
for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular social 
group or political opinion”, was outside the country of his nationality and was 
unable to avail himself of the protection of that country or who not having a 
nationality and being outside his former country as a result of such events, was 
unable to return to it. “Events occurring before 1 January 1951” were defined 
either as events occurring in Europe before January 1, 1951 or events occur- 
ring in Europe or elsewhere before January 1, 1951. Each contracting state 
was to make a declaration at the time of signature, ratification or accession, 
specifying which of these meanings it applied. The convention was no longer 
to apply to some refugees under certain conditions such as those voluntarily 
reacquiring or acquiring nationality or those to which the term refugee no 
longer applied. The provisions of the convention were not to apply to those 
who were receiving protection or assistance from agencies of the United Na- 
tions, or to those who enjoyed the same rights as nationals of the country they 
were in. Nor was it to apply to those who had committed a crime against 
peace or humanity, a war crime, or a serious non-political crime outside the 
country of refuge prior to admission to that country, or if guilty of acts contrary 
to the principles of the United Nations. The convention proceeded to define 
the obligations of a refugee and to cover matters such as: non-discrimination, 
religion, exemption from reciprocity, exemption from exceptional measures, 
continuity of residence, refugee seamen, juridical status, employment, welfare, 
administrative measures — administrative assistance, freedom of movement, 
identity papers, travel documents, refugees unlawfully in country of refuge, 
expulsion, nationalization — and executory and transitory provisions. Any dis- 
pute between parties to the convention relating to its interpretation or applica- 
tion which could not be settled by other means were to be referred to the 
International Court of Justice at the request of any one of the parties to the 
dispute. Any state might, at the time of signature, ratification or accession, 
declare that the convention should extend to all or any of the territories for the 
international relations of which it was responsible. In the case of a federal or 
non-unitary state the following provisions applied: 1) “With respect to those 
articles of this Convention that come within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
federal legislative authority the obligations of the Federal Government shall 
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to this extent be the same as those of parties which are not Federal States.” 
2) “With respect to those articles of this Convention that come within the 
legislative jurisdiction of constituent States, provinces or cantons, which are 
not under the constitutional system of the federation, bound to take legislative 
action, the Federal Government shall bring such articles with favourable ree. 
ommendation to the notice of the appropriate authorities of States, provinces 
or cantons at the earliest possible moment;” 3) a federal state party to the 
convention, at the request of any other contracting state, should transmit a 
statement of the law and practices of the federation showing the extent to which 
the provisions had been applied.” 


Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War: The Ad Hoc Commission on 
Prisoners of War, established pursuant to the resolution of the fifth session of 
the General Assembly, and with a membership of Countess Bernadotte, J. ¢, 
Guerrero, vice-president of the International Court of Justice and Aung Khine, 
Judge of the High Court of Burma, convened at United Nations Headquarters 
from July 30, 1951 to August 15, 1951. The commission was established “with 
a view to settling the question of the prisoners of war in a purely humanitarian 
spirit and on terms acceptable to all the governments concerned.” The com- 
mission had before it a survey of the proceedings of the third committee of the 
General Assembly and also the replies and information transmitted by 48 goy- 
ernments in response to a circular letter of the Secretary-General requesting 
information on the names of ‘prisoners held by them and the names of those 
who had died. In the course of the examination of the replies of the govern- 
ments, the commission decided to request the Secretary-General to ask Austra- 
lia, Denmark, western Germany, Finland, Japan, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia to supplement the 
information which they had already transmitted. Invitations were extended 
to the committee to visit Germany and Japan. 

The commission decided to suspend the session and resume it at the end of 
1951 probably in Europe.” 


Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Reports were submitted by the United States under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter on Alaska, American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
American Virgin Islands, supplementing information transmitted during 1949. 
The period covered was the fiscal year ending June 1950. As summarized by 
the Secretariat, the reports included statistics and information on population, 
health, education, housing, industries, welfare, finance and legislation by the 
United States Congress applicable to the territories. 

Organic legislation which would confer United States citizenship upon 
Samoans and provide a framework of government for American Samoa was 

7 For full text of the Convention Relating 18 Document A/AC,.46/5, August 27, 1951. 
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being considered by the Congress and on July 1, 1951 the administration was 
transferred from the Department of the Navy to the Department of the In- 
terior. Between July 1, 1950 and July 1, 1951, civilians were progressively to 
replace naval personnel in island government positions. American Samoa was 
represented by a delegation of Samoan representatives at the South Pacific 
Conference at Fiji, in the spring of 1950. 

Effected August 1, 1950 was the transfer of the administration for the island 
of Guam from the Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary of the Interior. The 
new organic act of Guam provided for the declaration of Guam as an incor- 
porated territory of the United States. The same act provided also that Guam- 
ians be declared citizens of the United States; that the governments consist of 
three branches, executive, legislative and judicial and that all laws enacted by 
the legislature be reported by the Governor to the Secretary of the Interior 
and by him to the Congress which reserved the power and authority to annul 
the same. 

During 1950 some progress was made towards the admission of Hawaii as a 
full-fledged state of the United States. A constitution formulated by a consti- 
tutional convention was submitted to the electorate for ratification on November 
7, 1950. Meanwhile the statehood bill passed the United States House of 
Representatives on March 7, 1950 and was before a Senate committee for 
consideration. 

By a Congressional Act of July 3, 1950 the United States recognized the 
right of the people of Puerto Rico to write their own constitution and to or- 
ganize a government of their own choosing. By a referendum the territory 
was to accept or reject this act. If accepted, an election was to be held to 
choose the persons to frame the territorial constitution which would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for approval.” 

Information concerning Greenland was submitted to the United Nations 
by the government of Denmark covering the fiscal year ending March 31, 1950. 
Some reorganization of the government was accomplished during the year and 
statistics were given on public health, housing, welfare, education, industries, 
labor, finance and trade.” 

France transmitted information on Comoro Archipelago, French Somaliland, 
French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Madagascar and Tunisia which 
included much the same type of information as had been submitted by the 
other governments mentioned above.” 

A preliminary analysis of juvenile delinquency in non-self-governing terri- 
tories was prepared by the Secretariat for submission to the second session of 
the Special Committee on Information Transmitted Under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter. In some small and outlying territories the problem of juvenile 
delinquency was almost nonexistent; in others it had only recently assumed 
serious proportions and in the rest the high rate had demanded the attention 
of the authorities for many years. In some territories the population was suf- 


® Document A/1823, June 29, 1951. 21 Document A/1827, August 3, 1951. 
* Document A/1828, July 23, 1951. 
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ficiently small to handle its own problems, such as in the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands, the New Hebrides, American Samoa and in a few territories such as 
St. Helena and Aden Protectorate and in the districts of African territories 
where tribal organization remained relatively strong. In Africa, however, the 
report commented that “with the progress of civilization . . . there is little doubt 
that crime will continue to increase rather than decrease.” 

Accurate statistical comparisons on the extent of juvenile delinquency were 
impossible as the penal systems were varied, often divergent and the degree 
and strictness of law enforcement were different. Little information was avail- 
able on the number of juvenile cases dealt with by native courts which in some 
territories had wide powers and in others did not exist at all. 

In most territories a considerable number of laws, ordinances and regula- 
tions had been enacted in recent years leading to a marked increase in the 
number of offenses. It was probable that with the growth of welfare services 
and with the increasing size of the police forces the prevailing tendency had 
been towards increasing enforcement of the law in respect of juveniles with a 
consequent increase in the proportion of juveniles brought before the court. 

In nearly all non-self-governing territories there was a strong movement away 
from traditional methods in dealing with juvenile delinquents. Educational 
methods of treatment aiming at the social rehabilitation of the individual of- 
fender were taking the place of punitive methods. With the development of 
social services, increasing emphasis was placed on measures for the prevention 
of crime through the care and supervision of children in special need. 

The report summarized the legislation, definitions, arrests, courts, treatment, 
etc. concerning juvenile delinquency in the various territories.” 


Legal Matters 


International Law Commission: The International Law Commission held its 
third annual session in Geneva, Switzerland, from May 16 to July 27, 1951. 
Members of the Commission present at the meeting were: Mr. Ricardo Alfaro 
(Panama), M. Gilberto Amado (Brazil), Mr. James Brierly (United Kingdom), 
Mr. Roberto Cordova (Mexico), Mr. J. P. A. Francois (Netherlands), Mr. 
Shusi Hsu (China), Mr. Manley Hudson (United States), Mr. el Khoury 
(Syria), Mr. A. E. F. Sandstrom (Sweden), Mr. Georges Scelle (France), Mr. 
Jean Spiropoulos (Greece), and Mr. J. M. Yepes (Colombia). Mr. Vladimir 
Koretsky (Soviet Union), Mr. Jaroslav Zourek (Czechoslovakia) and Sir Bene- 
gal Rau (India) were unable to attend. The Commission at its second meeting 
elected Mr. Brierly chairman for the following year; Mr. Hsu and Mr. Yepes, 
first and second vice-chairman respectively; and Mr. Cordova, rapporteur.” 


Reservations to Multilateral Treaties: The General Assembly of the United 
Nations on November 16, 1950, had requested the International Law Commis- 
sion to give priority to a study of the question of reservations to multilateral 


2 Document A/AC.35/L.36, August 10, 1951. 73 Document A/CN.4/SR 83. 
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conventions from the points of view of codification and progressive develop- 
ment of international law,” and to submit to the sixth session of the Assembly 
its recommendations, especially concerning multilateral conventions deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The Commission had before 
it during its discussions” a report by Mr. Brierly, special rapporteur.” General 
agreement was reached on the principle that “a reservation requires the consent 
at least of all parties to become effective” but it was recognized that the great 
variety of situations to which this principle would have to be applied required 
further consideration.” 

Noting that the same resolution had requested the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion on the problem of reservations to the genocide 
convention,” the commission distinguished its task from that of the Court. by 
pointing out a) that it was to study reservations to multilateral treaties in gen- 
eral, and b) it was to concern itself from the point of view of codification and 
progressive development of international law rather than existing law. The 
commission, therefore, could recommend procedures for states to follow in the 
future. 

After noting that the Secretary-General of the United Nations followed sub- 
stantially the same practice as that of the League of Nations — i.e. that a reserva- 
tion must be accepted by all the contracting parties to be valid — the commis- 
sion, after some discussion, rejected the practice of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, by which a reservation to a multilateral convention by one signatory 
invalidated the binding force of the convention only between that state and 
those other signatories specifically objecting to the reservation made. While 
recognizing that this procedure ensured the greatest number of ratifications, the 
commission, although accepting the desirability of as many signatories as pos- 
sible, nevertheless felt a) that the OAS procedure might tend to stimulate 
reservations and b) that a more uniform application of reservations was desir- 
able for multilateral conventions drawn up under the United Nations since 
these were of a “law-making” type which assumed equivalent acceptance of 
limitations of freedom of action by all signatories. 

The commission likewise rejected the criterion of compatibility — used by the 
Court in the advisory opinion on the genocide convention — on the grounds 
1) that the distinction between provisions which did and did not form part 
of the objects and purposes of a convention was subjective; 2) that therefore 
it would be difficult if not impossible to test objectively whether a reservation 
were incompatible since different parties might have differing ideas; 3) that 
in such a situation the relation of the reserving state to the convention would 
remain uncertain; and 4) that this ambiguity would lead to uncertainty as to 


* Document A/1517, November 17, 1950; 2% Document A/CN.4/41. 
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the status of the convention itself in situations where the entry into force of 
the convention depended upon the number of ratifications received. 

The commission felt that the negotiating state could always insert provisions 
in the convention itself for clarification. Depending upon the comparative 
values of universality of equal application, the convention could a) exclude all 
possibility of reservations; b) include precise texts of permissible reservations; 
or c) establish procedure for entering reservations, including the time and 
method of registering reservations, the notification to other signatories by the 
depositary, the time-limit for receipt of objections to reservations and the effect 
of the maintenance of an objection on the participation of the reserving state 
in the convention. When no provisions for reservations were contained in the 
convention itself, the commission felt that the procedure followed by the 
Secretary-General was the “least unsatisfactory” and suitable for application in 
the majority of cases. 

Finally, the commission suggested that a definition of “states concerned” in 
a convention which was limited to those who had ratified or accepted the con- 
vention — which had been United Nations practice — was too restrictive and 
should be broadened to include states which had signed the instrument. A 
reservation by an objecting signatory, however, should be valid for only twelve 
months, after which, if the objecting signatory had not ratified, its objection 
could no longer exclude the participation of a state making a reservation. 


Definition of Aggression: The commission, in considering a Soviet proposal, 
made during the fifth session of the Assembly and referred to it, that aggression 
be defined “as accurately as possible”, had before it a report prepared by 
Mr. Spiropoulos, special rapporteur on the Draft Code of Offenses against the 
Peace and Security of Mankind.” Mr. Spiropoulos, noting that both the act of 
violence committed by a state and the fact that the act had been committed 
with aggressive intent were parts of the notion of aggression, concluded that 
a “legal” definition would be artificial and insufficiently comprehensive “since 
the methods of aggression are in a constant state of evolution”. 

After rejecting a method of definition which enumerated aggressive acts on 
the grounds that any listing would prove restrictive and incomplete, the com- 
mission considered five drafts for a general definition.” The commission by a 
vote of 3 to 7 with 1 abstention, rejected as unsatisfactory an amended draft 
definition submitted by Mr. Alfaro defining aggression as “the threat or use of 
force by a State or Government against another State, in any manner, whatever 
the weapons employed and whether openly or otherwise, for any reason or for 
any purpose other than individual or collective self-defence or in pursuance of a 
decision or recommendation by a competent organ of the United Nations,” 
and abandoned further efforts to arrive at a general definition, although subse- 
quently adopting a definition submitted by Mr. Scelle as Article 2 of the Draft 
Code of Offenses against the Peace and Security of Mankind.” 

2° Document A/CN.4/44. A/CN.4/L.12, A/CN.4/L.11, and A/CN.4/ 


%® Documents A/CN.4/L.6, A/CN.4/L.8, L.10. 
* Document A/CN.4/L.19. 
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Draft Code of Offenses against the Peace and Security of Mankind: The com- 
mission, after considering a second report of its special rapporteur (Spiropoulos) 
and further communications from governments, adopted a draft code and for- 
warded it to the General Assembly observing 1) that “offenses against the peace 
and security of mankind” had political connotations which eliminated such 
questions as conflicts of legislation and jurisdiction in criminal matters, piracy, 
traffic in narcotics or women and children and counterfeiting currency; 2) that 
the Nuremberg principles had been modified and developed in the draft; 3) 
that the draft dealt only with the criminal responsibility of individuals since 
“crimes against international law are committed by men, not by abstract enti- 
ties... ”; and 4) that no provisions for methods by which the code could 


be given binding force had been drafted.” 


Regime of the High Seas: The commission made public draft articles on the 
continental shelf and related matters which had been the subject of a second 
report by Mr. Frangois. The continental shelf was defined as “the sea-bed and 
subsoil of the submarine areas contiguous to the coast, but outside the area of 
territorial waters where the depth of the super-adjacent waters admits of the 
exploitation of the natural resources of the sea-bed and subsoil.” The coastal 
state could exercise control in this area for the purposes of exploration and 
exploitation of natural resources, subject to a series of limitations including 
prohibitions against interference with navigation on the superadjacent high seas 
or with the establishment or maintenance of submarine cables and not altering 
the legal status of the superadjacent waters or airspace. 

On the related issue of resources of the sea, the commission’s draft noted 
that states whose nationals engaged in fishing in particular areas of the high 
seas could regulate and control fishing activities to preserve its resources from 
extermination either alone or in concert with other states as the situation might 
require, recommended the creation of a permanent body to conduct continuous 
investigation of the world’s fisheries and to make regulations for conservatory 
measures to be applied by states whose nationals were engaged in fishing in any 
particular area, and provided that sedentary fisheries could be regulated by a 
state in areas of the high seas contiguous to its territorial waters where such 
fisheries had long been maintained, provided non-nationals had equal partici- 
pation. A coastal state could participate on an equal footing in regulating 
fisheries within 100 miles of its territorial waters even if its nationals did not 
fish there. The final article stated that a state could exercise such control as 
was necessary to prevent infringement of its customs, fiscal or sanitary regula- 
tions within its territorial waters to a limit of twelve miles from its coast. 


Other Matters: Other matters considered by the commission included further 
study of a draft convention on the law of treaties, consideration of the right of 
warships to approach foreign merchant vessels on the high seas, the appoint- 
ment of special rapporteurs for “nationality, including statelessness” and the 
“regime of territorial waters” (Manley O. Hudson and J. P. A. Frangois respec- 


® For the text of this code, see this issue, documents section. 
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tively), and the work of the commission itself. On the last subject, the com. 
mission recommended to the Assembly the appointment of its members on a 
full-time basis for a six to nine year term with the provision that its members 
should not exercise any political or administrative function or engage in any 
other occupation of a professional nature. 


Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction: On August 31, 1951 the 
Committee on International Criminal Jurisdiction completed a draft statute 
for an international criminal court in accordance with the resolution of the 
fifth session of the General Assembly which had established the committee and 
instructed it to prepare proposals for such a court. The seventeen member 
committee, composed of the representatives of Australia, Brazil, China, Cuba, 
Denmark, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Israel, Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, Syria, 
United Kingdom, United States and Uruguay elected the United States repre- 
sentative (Morris) chairman. The proposals were to be transmitted to mem- 
ber governments for their consideration and then submitted to the seventh 
session of the General Assembly. 

The convention as drawn up by the committee was only a draft — the details 
to be filled in later. It was generally agreed, however, that it was preferable 
to establish the court by means of a convention rather than by resolution of 
the General Assembly. There was unanimous agreement that the court should 
have a permanent structure and should not be established merely on an ad hoc 
basis; it should, however, function only when cases were submitted to it. 
It was proposed that the court be composed of nine judges of recognized com- 
petence in international law, representing as far as possible the main forms of 
civilization and the principal legal systems of the world. These judges would 
be elected for a term of nine years by the states parties to the statute, and the 
expenses of the court would be borne by those states rather than by the United 
Nations. 

The function of the court would be to judge crimes under international law. 
The court would apply international, including international criminal law and 
where appropriate, national law. The court would not deal with crimes under 
national law which were of international concern, such as counterfeiting, traf- 
fic in persons, attacks on members of foreign governments, etc. Jurisdiction 
would be conferred upon the court by the conclusion among states parties to 
the statute, of conventions to that effect, relating to cases which might arise 
with respect to one or more groups of crimes. Jurisdiction with respect to any 
specific criminal act which had already been committed might be conferred by 
a special agreement between two or more states parties to the statute or by a 
unilateral renunciation of jurisdiction by a single such state in favor of the 
court. The court could be given jurisdiction only over natural persons, and not 
over states or corporations. The court would be able to decide only on the 
criminal liability of such persons and not on responsibility for damages. No 
individual could be tried unless jurisdiction had been conferred on the court 
by both the state or states of which he was a national and the state or states 
in which the crime was alleged to have been committed. 
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Proceedings before the court could be instituted by the General Assembly, 
by any organization of states authorized to do so by the Assembly or by a state 
party to the statute which had conferred jurisdiction on the court over the of- 
fenses involved. 

Provision was also made by the committee for a Committing Authority and 
for a Prosecuting Attorney. Trial would be without jury. Final judgments 
and sentences would require a majority vote of the judges participating. The 
committee unanimously agreed that there should be no appeal from sentences 
to a body outside the court itself, although provision was made for a five-man 
board of clemency. A resolution was unanimously adopted recommending 
that the General Assembly invite the conference of states, convoked to estab- 
lish the court, to draw up a protocol conferring jurisdiction on the court in 
respect of the crime of genocide.” 


Administrative and Budgetary Matters 


Report of the Committee on Contributions: The Committee on Contributions 
met in New York from August 6 to 18, 1951. The committee recommended a 
number of adjustments upwards and downwards in the attempt to remove 
maladjustments in the scale of assessments. The committee also recommended 
a reduction of 0.87 of the percentage contribution of the United States but 
decided that it should continue step by step in making adjustments rather than 
making at once a permanent scale which might remain in effect for three years. 
Although the statistical information available continued to improve, it was not 
yet adequate for all countries and there still could be differences of opinion as 
to appropriate methods for converting estimates of national income into a com- 
mon currency such as the United States dollar. The committee had also to 
take into account a deterioration in the balance of payments of some countries 
which might, for some time, make it more difficult for them than had been 
expected to secure foreign currency required for the payment of their contribu- 
tions. Some change was made in the assessment of 33 Members although the 
USSR (Soldatov) voted against the proposed scale for, in his opinion, the as- 
sessments of the USSR, the Byelorussian SSR, the Ukrainian SSR, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia should have been reduced to the 1950 levels for those coun- 
tries. He felt that the committee had ignored its terms of reference by not 
making allowance for the very heavy war damage suffered by those Member 
states. Furthermore, Mr. Soldatov felt that the United States should contribute 
approximately 50 percent of the budget and opposed any reduction in the 
United States assessment, or in those of the United Kingdom and France. 

The committee further reduced the assessment of Switzerland to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice and assessed non-Member countries which had ac- 
cepted obligations under international instruments on narcotic drugs towards 


* United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 274. 
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the expenses resulting from obligations placed upon the United Nations by 
those instruments. 

In view of the continuing dollar shortage in many countries and the great 
interest shown by Member states in the possibility of meeting their obligations 
in such other currencies in which expenses were incurred by the organization, 
the committee recommended that the Secretary-General should again be au. 
thorized to accept as large a proportion as may be practicable of the 1959 
contribution in currencies other than United States dollars.” 


* General Assembly, Official Records (6th session), Supplement No. 10. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 549th meeting on 
July 26 to its 558th meeting on September 1, 1951. During July the President 
of the Council was the representative of the United Kingdom, Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb; during August, Warren R. Austin, representative of the United States; 
and during September, Ales Bebler, representative of Yugoslavia. The 554th 
meeting and the 557th meetings, devoted to discussion of the Council's report 
to the General Assembly, were held in private. During debate on the Palestine 
question the representatives of Israel, Egypt and Iraq were invited to partici- 
pate without vote in Council proceedings. 


Palestine Question 


Restrictions Imposed by Egypt on the Passage of Ships through the Suez 
Canal: On July 11, 1951 the permanent representative of Israel (Eban) re- 
quested that the Security Council place on its agenda the item concerning 
restrictions on shipping through the Suez Canal imposed by Egypt. The gov- 
ernment of Israel was bringing the question before the Security Council “as a 
matter jeopardizing the Armistice Agreement and endangering the peace and 
security of the Middle East.” On June 12 General Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization, had cabled the Secretary-General a report on 
activities of the Special Committee of the Egyptian-Israel General Armistice 
Agreement which had met that day to consider the question. The committee 
and General Riley had upheld the Egyptian contention that the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission lacked competence to deal with the matter because of its 
restricted terms of reference. It could act only on aggressive or hostile acts 
committed by the military or para-military forces of a signatory state. Never- 
theless General Riley had stated that “it is quite clear to me that action taken 
by Egyptian authorities in interfering with passage of goods destined for Israel 
through the Suez Canal must be considered as an aggressive action.” It was 
action entirely contrary to the spirit of the agreement and jeopardized its 
effective functioning. “Although,” General Riley continued, “in my view, there 
is no adequate basis for agreeing that the Mixed Armistice Commission has 
competence to deal with the question, it must be clear, and it certainly is to 
me, that the question cannot rest here. Either the Egyptian Government must, 
in spirit of the General Armistice Agreement, relax the practice of interference 
with the passage of goods destined for Israel through the Suez Canal, or the 
question must be referred to some higher competent authority such as the 
Security Council or the International Court of Justice.” 

Security Council discussion of the question was spirited, lengthy and occa- 
sionally intensely bitter, finally culminating in the adoption of a revised United 


? Document $/2241, July 12, 1951. ? Document S$/2194, June 13, 1951. 
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Kingdom—France-United States sponsored resolution which called upon Egypt 
to terminate the restrictions and cease all interference with shipping in 
the Canal.’ The discussion was opened by the representative of Israel who 
claimed that the Egyptian action clearly constituted an act of war. In any 
case, although the blockade might not be considered a hostile act committed 
by military or para-military forces it was, in fact, backed by force. Mr. Eban 
based 1. : argument on the fact that as far as Israel was concerned “Israel is in 
no state of war with Egypt and denies that Egypt has the least right to be at 
war with Israel.” 

The representative of Egypt, Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, claimed first that the 
Mixed Armistice Commission had no competence in the matter, second that the 
Israeli representative had excerpted statements out of context to prove his 
cause, third that General Riley had no competence to give his own judgment 
on the matter and, fourth, that armistices were, indeed, only temporary cessa- 
tions of hostilities — the right of search remained intact. A legal state of war 
could not end until the entry into force of a treaty of peace. Among the rights 
of parties to an armistice agreement there were also such rights as the right of 
blockade and the right to capture, even on the high seas, neutral vessels at- 
tempting to break the blockade and the right to seize contraband of war. 
Egypt was not working against the freedom of navigation of the Suez Canal; 
it was merely exercising a fraction of its rights under an armistice.‘ 

Egypt had the inherent right of self-defense. Israel had not respected the 
armistice agreement, carried out the prior resolutions of the United Nations 
nor repatriated or compensated the Palestine Arab refugees. Fawzi Bey failed 
to see what concrete act of the government of Egypt violated international law, 
including the Charter, or the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice Agreement. Nor was 
there any violation whatsoever of the Constantinople Convention of 1888 con- 
cerning the Suez Canal. 

To Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) “the inherent right of self-defense” 
seemed rather vague. Obviously states had a right to preserve themselves if 
that meant to defend themselves in the face of unprovoked aggression. He 
did not feel, however, that Egypt had the right to invoke that reason in the 
present case. The United Kingdom position was that “the maintenance by the 
Egyptian Government of restrictions on traffic proceeding through the Suez 
Canal is quite unjustified, that it is becoming increasingly abusive and that, 
unless the Egyptian Government can itself find ways and means of remedying 
the situation, the Council should exercise its undoubted authority.” 

On August 15 the United States, France and the United Kingdom presented 
their joint draft resolution.’ The resolution, before it had been revised, recalled 
to the states that the armistice agreements contemplated the return of perma- 
nent peace in Palestine and noted that the Chief of Staff considered interfer- 

3 Document S$/2322, September 1, 1951. unilaterally appealed to Egypt to lift the re- 
Prior to and during Security Council discussion, strictions. 
the representatives of Brazil, Ecuador and Tur- * Document S/PV.549, July 26, 1951. 


key attempted to settle the question outside the 5 Document S/PV.550, August 1, 1951. 
Council. In addition, various governments had ® Document S$/2298, August 15, 1951. 
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ence with the passage through the Suez Canal of goods destined for Israel to 
be a hostile and aggressive act and contrary to the spirit of the armistice agree- 
ment. Since the armistice regime which had been in existence nearly two and 
a half years, was of a permanent character, neither party could reasonably assert 
that it was actively a belligerent or could exercise the right of visit, search and 
seizure for any legitimate purpose of self-defense. The maintenance of the 
ractice was inconsistent with the objectives of a peaceful settlement, and was 
an abuse of the exercise of the right of visit, search and seizure. The resolution 
further noted that the restrictions on the passage of goods through the Suez 
Canal to Israeli ports were denying to nations at no time connected with the 
conflict in Palestine valuable supplies required for their economic reconstruc- 
tion; and that these restrictions together with sanctions applied by Egypt to 
certain ships which had visited Israeli ports represented unjustified interference 
with the rights of nations to navigate the seas and to trade freely with one an- 
other, including the Arab states and Israel. Therefore, Egypt was called upon 
to end the restrictions. 

In submitting the draft, Sir Gladwyn Jebb stated that the restrictions which 
had applied to Egypt had been terminated by the Security Council in 1949 and 
there could be no justification for the attempt by Egypt to maintain against 
Israel restrictions similar to those from which Egypt itself had been released 
two years ago. The French representative (Lacoste) pointed out that the 
armistice regime which had been in existence between Egypt and Israel for 
nearly two and a half years, differed from the classical type of armistice in so 
far as it was of an expressly permanent character and could only reach its con- 
summation by endorsing the peace it had already brought about. Since neither 
state was actively a belligerent, after the signing of the agreement, there could 
be no justification of exercising the right of visit, search and seizure. The 
President of the Council (Austin), speaking as the representative of the 
United States, agreed with this view, adding that while the case involved a 
violation of the spirit and intent of the agreement, it also had an adverse effect 
on the legitimate interests of various maritime nations, including the United 
States. In further support of this argument, the representative of Brazil (Muniz) 
stated that the Council “should not allow the thesis of the existence of a state 
of war between Israel and the other signatories of the general armistice agree- 
ments of 1949 to justify the resort to hostile acts by any of the parties.” 

The representative of Iraq (Khalidy) who was participating without vote 
in the Council discussion, supported the Egyptian arguments and disserted at 
some length on the Arab refugee question. Mr. Khalidy claimed that the entire 
disturbance in the middle east was the fault of Israel. In this connection he 
brought up the complaint submitted by Jordan," the alleged frontier violations 
and the Huleh dispute. Egypt was still technically at war and as such had 
the legitimate right to stop the passage of war materials. “For as long as we 
can help it,” he stated, “oil shall never flow into Israel again.” 

* Document S/PV.552, August 16, 1951. dispute, see International Organization, V, 


* For summary of the complaint submitted by p. 459, 538. 
Jordan, see below. For summary of the Huleh 
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Shusi Hsu, representative of China, declared that he would abstain on the 
draft for he felt that it was unreasonable to suppose or assume that the neutralj- 
zation of the Suez Canal cancelled every right of the territorial power. As to 
the armistice agreements, it was generally admitted that they did not provide 
for the question at issue. Such measures as taken by Egypt did not restore 
peace, but neither did the lack of action on the refugee question. India also 
would abstain on the draft for its representative, Sir Benegal Rau, did not fee] 
that the legal aspects of the question could be entirely disregarded. 

Egypt further maintained at this meeting that the United Kingdom, United 
States, Netherlands, France and Turkey were parties to the dispute under 
Article 27 of the Charter and by the very fact that they disputed the right of 
Egypt to impose restrictions. They should abstain from voting on the draft 
resolution.” 

At the meeting held on August 27, Sir Gladwyn Jebb refuted on behalf of 
his government and of the governments of the United States, Netherlands, 
France and Turkey, the claim that those governments were parties to the dis- 
pute. In the first place, none of the five had brought the complaint to the 
Security Council and if there had been any dispute within the meaning of the 
Charter between one of the five delegations and Egypt, the armistice agreement 
and the whole question of Palestine would have been quite irrelevant. In the 
second place, in dealing with the broader question, the five governments “do 
not feel that the concern which each of us may have in securing the removal 
of the present restrictions is such as to warp our judgment or prevent us from 
expressing an opinion which we feel to be just and reasonable.” In any case, 
disputes brought before the Security Council were bound to be of concern to 
most of its members and all of their interests were bound to be more or less 
closely affected by them.” 

The Egyptian delegate submitted a draft resolution by which the Security 
Council would request the International Court of Justice to give its advisory 
opinion on: “In the light of the Charter of the United Nations, particularly para- 
graph 3 of Article 27, and in view of the debate in the Security Council, are 
France, the Netherlands, Turkey, the United Kingdom and the United States 
of America obliged to abstain from voting on the question of the restrictions 
imposed by Egypt in relation to the passage through the Suez Canal of some 
war materials to Israel.”" For lack of a sponsor no vote was taken on this 
resolution. 

Just before a vote was to be taken on the joint draft resolution, the represen- 
tative of the Soviet Union (Tsarapkin) who up to this point had made no com- 
ment whatsoever, requested adjournment of the Council for two working days 
so that his government could make known its views. This request was refused 
by a vote of 3 in favor, United States opposed, and 7 abstentions. Mr. Tsarap- 
kin then threatened to use his veto on the draft unless his request were granted. 
In support of his move, he stated that it now appeared that there could be other 


* Document S/PV.553, August 16, 1951. ™ Document $/2313, August 27, 1951. 
1 Document S/PV.555, August 27, 1951. 
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solutions to the problem than that proposed by the sponsors of the draft. When 
the motion was again put to a vote, it was carried by 9 in favor, none opposed 
and 2 abstaining.” 

Finally on Saturday, September 1 a vote was taken, without the Soviet Union 
delegate making any statement. By a show of hands, the revised joint draft 
was adopted by 8 votes to none, with China, India and the Soviet Union ab- 
staining.” The revisions of the draft had merely deleted what had been con- 
sidered somewhat objectionable wording, in particular referring to the Chief 
of Staff's opinion that the restrictions constituted an aggressive and hostile act. 


Complaint of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan against Israel for the 
interference with the natural flow of the waters of the River Jordan: The Jordan 
government requested the Secretary-General on July 7, 1951 to place on record 
its complaint that the government of Israel had held up the natural flow of 
the River Jordan at the southern outlet of Lake Tiberias. Loss of the water, 
it was claimed, caused considerable increase in salinity of the river together with 
the lowering of its water level. Unless prompt action were taken to “prevent 
this illegal interference by Israel in free flow of River Jordan at Deganiya, the 
general economy of Jordan Kingdom bound to be seriously affected and all 
further development in irrigation from river must cease.” 


Korea 


Cease-Fire Negotiations at Kaesong: Negotiations opened at Kaesong on 
July 10, 1951. First meetings were generally concerned with the agenda and 
administrative and communications matters. The first difficulty encountered 
was over the question of newsmen and when they were refused entrance into 
the area, negotiations were broken off. On July 15, however, the north Korean 
and Chinese communists agreed to the presence of the correspondents as part 
of the United Nations Command in order to avoid a long recess or breakup of 
the conference. The United Nations Command then made the following pro- 
posals which were accepted: 1) the road leading to the conference cite be open 
to unrestricted use by vehicles of the United Nations delegation; 2) the neu- 
tral area, five miles in radius would contain no armed personnel except the 
minimum needed for military police purposes; and 3) any personnel required 
for security at the conference would be unarmed. No further progress during 
July was made on the agenda for both sides remained true to their positions: 
the United Nations insisted that only matters of a military nature be discussed. 
The withdrawal of foreign troops was also an item of disagreement, as it had 
been the stand of the United Nations Command that this question was a politi- 
cal matter subject to later high governmental discussion.” 

Negotiations were suspended on August 5 after the presence of armed Chi- 
nese communist troops had been reported in the conference area. No progress 
had been made prior to this as the north Koreans and Chinese were insisting 


® Document S/PV.556, August 29, 1951. ™% Document §/2236, July 10, 1951. 
3 Document S/PV.558, September 1, 1951. % United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 95. 
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that the demarcation line be drawn along “a parallel of latitude,” rather thay 
“following significant terrain features which are militarily important to the 
security of United Nations forces.” Negotiations were broken off again on 
August 23, by the north Koreans and Chinese this time, who charged violations 
of the neutrality agreement for the fourth time by the United Nations forces, 
General Ridgway replied that investigation had “failed to disclose any concrete 
evidence of an actual bombing by a United Nations aircraft.” Before negotia- 
tions were interrupted this time, there had been no progress in the talks, 4 
stalemate resulted on the question of the determination of a line for the cease. 
fire.” 

Further messages were exchanged between the two commands on the al- 
leged bombing incident, General Ridgway claiming that no such incident had 
occurred and the opposing command stating that this answer was unsatisfac. 
tory. On September 1 United Nations Command officers investigated and 
rejected a new allegation — that United Nations aircraft had bombed neutral 
territory early that day. The liaison officers reported that if an aircraft had 
bombed near Kaesong, it was not a United Nations Command plane. On 
September 10 a new complaint was received.” 


16 Tbid., p. 149. 18 Tbid., p. 276. For events leading to the 
11 Tbid., p. 218. institution of cease-fire negotiations in Korea, see 
International Organization, V, p. 531. 
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The thirteenth session of the Economic and Social Council met at Geneva 
from July 30 to September 21, 1951.’ President of the Council was again 
Hernan Santa Cruz of Chile while the vice-presidents were the representatives 
of Czechoslovakia (Nosek) and of Belgium (Eyskens). The Soviet Union 
followed its usual procedure and requested that the representative of commu- 
nist China be given the seat of the representative of Nationalist China. This 


request was refused. 


World Economic Situation 


Review of Economic Conditions in Africa: The Review of Economic Condi- 
tions in Africa, prepared by the Secretariat of the United Nations as a supple- 
ment to the World Economic Report, 1949-1950,’ considered economic condi- 
tions in the whole land area of Africa (except Egypt)’ and of outlying islands 
in the Indian and Atlantic oceans. 

Population, climatic and geographic factors played a major part in deter- 
mining the basic characteristics of the African economy, the report noted. With 
a total population of 178 million, 97 percent of which was indigenous, Africa 
represented 8 percent of the world’s population in 23 percent of the world’s 
land area. 

Like most undeveloped areas of the world, Africa had low per capita incomes, 
ranging from $17 per year in Ruanda-Urundi to $264 in the Union of South 
Africa. In the latter area, however, four-fifths of the population, non-Euro- 

ans, enjoyed an income level “probably nearer the general average” of fift 
pe Joy P y ‘ y 
dollars. Of food crops representing 85 percent of the world’s food intake, Africa 
produced only 29 percent compared to average production per continent; the 
percentages of food crops particularly adaptable to African climate and soil 
was somewhat higher although still well below the world average. 

Low per capita income should be considered, the report continued, together 
with two other features of the continent’s economy: within the framework of 
a modern exchange economy, a large part of production consisted of production 

1 At the time this summary of the thirteenth session of the Economic and Social Council was 
written, the complete Official Records of the session had not yet been received. For that reason, 
the summary will be continued in International Organization, VI (February issue). Council dis- 
cussion of the following agenda items has not been covered in this issue: land reform; regular 
technical assistance program; expanded technical assistance program; restrictive business practices; 
intergovernmental consultations on commodity problems; Economic Commission for Europe; Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East; Economic Commission for Latin America; Eco- 
nomic Commission for the Middle East; report of the Statistical Commission; long-term measures 
for Korea; freedom of information; report on slavery; refugees and stateless persons; concentration 
camp survivors; trade union rights; newsprint shortage; problem of food shortages and famine; 
shortage of insecticides; organization and operation of the Council and commissions; coordination 
among the United Nations and specialized agencies; elections; traffic in persons. 

* For a summary of this report, see this issue, p. 335-336. 


"Egypt was considered as within the sphere of the middle east; for summary of economic con- 
ditions within the middle east, see this issue, p. 745. 
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for export on the basis of imported capital and technical skill. On the othe; 
hand, a considerable portion of total economic activity was concerned with sub. 
sistence agriculture. On any rational valuation of subsistence output, Africa’s 
share in world income was lower than its share in world export; emphasizing 
both its extreme dependence on foreign capital and its concentration on produc. 
tion for export within the framework of a subsistence economy. Decline in the 
percentage of the population earning a livelihood from agriculture was charac. 
teristic of an advancing economy; in Africa, however, it was estimated that 74 
percent of the people lived by this means. While exact figures for the value 
of subsistence production were not available, the report estimated that it repre- 
sented 26 percent of total income value. 

The dual nature of Africa’s economy — the subsistence sector and the export 
sector — lent significance to problems of labor and land utilization. Since the 
earliest days of contact between Europeans and Africa, there had been a short. 
age of labor. Within the framework of his local economy, the African had 
little incentive to exchange his labor for wages, although as a result of increased 
demand for products of modern industry and through the emergence of condi- 
tions making the subsistence economy increasingly precarious, such incentives 
were being developed. These two pressures had, however, exerted an uneven 
pressure; even where they were at a maximum in areas of permanent European 
settlement, the development of a homogeneous economic society was restrained 
“as a matter of policy and of institutional practice by the European settlers.” 
In the Union of South Africa, for example, the system of Native Reserves had 
tended to perpetuate the dual economy and the tribal system, cutting the sub- 
sistence sector of the economy off from developments taking place, and, as 
there were no internal capital resources to support the growing population, mak- 
ing it the exporter of labor. It was a “significant paradox” that in the face of 
a chronic labor shortage, the wage rates in many parts of Africa had remained 
constant over a long period. That these two contradictory conditions could 
exist side by side was explained by the fact that the majority of African wage 
earners were members of a labor force serving two economic systems. A con- 
tinuous and increasing supply of migrant labor, willing to accept low wages, 
was maintained by increasing population pressure on available land resources 
and by the need for cash income to pay taxes and obtain commodities offered in 
trade. Export industries, developed primarily in the interior regions where 
internal improvement was slow and using low paid labor, were able to compete 
in the world market. This condition would be perpetuated so long as economic 
activity was felt to depend largely on low labor costs, even though at that low 
wage, there were chronic complaints of labor shortage. Migrant labor, a “char- 
acteristic feature of the general problem of social upheaval in Africa resulting 
from the impact of modern economic development on the simple and mainly 
self-sufficient tribal economies,” could not develop the efficiency of a stable 
labor force necessary to increase the range of products which could compete in 
world markets and necessary as well to raising the earning power of African 
labor. 
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Efficient land utilization, so important to an economy primarily agricultural, 
had not yet been realized. The traditional system of shifting cultivation which 
had preserved the fertility of the soil as long as there was sufficient land in 
proportion to the population, was not an efficient means of production for a 
market. A “vicious cycle” developed where low agricultural yield forced the 
young men of the area to become migrant workers, while their absence in turn 
further reduced output. 

Even where the difficult problems of adaptation to production of commercial 
crops had been in part solved, the weak position of a single crop economy had 
followed. External capital investment was largely in production for export, 
resulting in a considerable share of gross export receipts being transferred 
abroad; this situation created in turn a greater demand for external investment 
in export industry. 

All African governments recognized the need for rapid improvement in agri- 
cultural methods; this in turn was recognized to depend on the development 
of related industries and services. It was concluded that, to the extent to which 
such development was successful, further development of other natural re- 
sources for foreign and domestic needs could be made.* 


Review of Economic Conditions in the Middle East: The Review of Economic 
Conditions in the Middle East, prepared by the United Nations Secretariat as a 
supplement to the World Economic Report, 1949-1950,° dealt with the coun- 
tries of Afghanistan, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. The outstanding physical 
characteristic of the entire region, dominating its economic and social structure, 
was the lack of rainfall under 8 inches of rain per year for most areas and less 
than 4 inches for over half the region. However, most of the soil could, with 
proper irrigation and drainage, be made fertile. Population distribution tended to 
correlate with the amount of rainfall and also to account for the high frequency 
of nomadism, which for the region as a whole affected one-seventh of the popu- 
lation, although in the Arabian peninsula it ranged as high as one-third. The 
presence of the nomadic population had slowed the rapid replacement of cara- 
vans by modern means of transportation; however, at the same time, it had 
furnished the region with most of its livestock products. 

With the partial exception of Israel, the states of the middle east had many 
characteristics in common: rapidly growing population, low hygienic and edu- 
cation level, few known mineral resources (with the notable exception of oil), 
concentration on agriculture, shortage of capital, and lack of technological ad- 
vance. The net results of this combination of circumstances had been low 
productivity, low national income, increasing pressure on the means of sub- 
sistence and dependence on foreign sources of investment. These economic 
and social consequences were further aggravated by unequal distribution of 
wealth and income. In its relations with the rest of the world, the middle east 


* Document E/1910/Add.1/Rev.1, March 5 For a summary of this report, see this 
1951. volume, p. 335-336. 
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had a trade deficit, met before 1939 by invisible items of trade — such as toy. 
ism, transit through the Suez canal and over air routes, and pilgrimages —and 
since 1945 by reserves of foreign exchange built during the war when foreign 
manufactured articles were unavailable. 

Shortages of raw materials and skilled labor, combined with a lack of capital, 
and the narrowness and poverty of the home market, had delayed the develop. 
ment of any industry other than oil extraction and refining. The dependenc 
of the region upon primary production in turn affected its foreign trade, causing 
the economy to fluctuate widely with the price of and demand for its goods 
in the world market rather than with the local supply situation.° 


World Economic Situation: A total of fourteen meetings of the Councils 
thirteenth session were devoted to further discussion of the world economic 
situation’ and five more to consideration of the draft resolutions on the subject 
culminating in the adoption of a United States—Pakistan amended Philippine 
draft resolution, and a Philippine draft as amended by Sweden. 

The resolution, adopted on August 13, stated that shortages of essential 





goods, together with increases in production and distribution costs, were con- 


tributing to inflationary pressures. An increased and continued supply of capital 
goods was essential for implementing the development programs for under- 
developed countries, and inflationary pressures and inequitable price relation- 
ships were impeding the attainment of economic stability. The resolution 
reaffirmed the principles which the Council had laid down at the twelfth session 
and urged Members to continue their efforts to attain adequate production and 
equitable distribution of capital goods, essential consumer goods and raw ma- 
terials. It urged Members to regulate the prices of such goods in international 
trade at equitable levels and relationships and to combat inflation. Industrial- 
ized countries should, in the light of the over-riding needs of defense, try to 


ensure that supply difficulties did not interfere with the development plans of | 


underdeveloped countries. The Secretary-General was asked to transmit the 


ESPON nm ETN mT RN. 


records of the discussion on action taken by governments to meet the problems | 


of production, distribution, prices and inflation, to the group of experts to be 
appointed to formulate and analyze ways of reducing the international impact 
of recessions and of rendering the economies of underdeveloped countries less 
vulnerable to fluctuations in international markets. 

The second resolution the Council adopted on August 14 requested the 
Secretary-General to continue to report each year on economic developments 
in Africa. The report should pay especial attention to: economic conditions 
of indigenous inhabitants and the non-white population; measures taken under 
the United Nations technical assistance program and by the specialized agen 
cies under other programs; a review of action to develop domestic resources 


6 Document E/1910/Add.2/Rev.1, March tion, V, p. 335; for summary of Council (12th 
1951. session) discussion of the report, see ibid., p. 555. 
™For summary of the World Economic For summary of reports dealing with Africa 
Report, 1949-1950, see International Organiza- and the middle east, see this issue, p. 743, 745. 
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and expand educational and social services; and coordination measures by 
governments prepared to cooperate in these matters." 

General debate was divided into two sections — reports from governments on 
action taken concerning production, distribution and prices and commodities 
and measures to combat inflation, and further consideration of the World Eco- 
nomic Report regarding the middle east and Africa. During the first part of 
the debate, delegates of the countries represented gave a summary of action 
taken in their countries. These summaries later deteriorated into a series of 
charges and countercharges. 

The delegate of India (Krishnamachari) commented on the differences be- 
tween the problems of European countries and his own. He hoped the Coun- 
cil would consider carefully the advisability of giving aid mainly to compara- 
tively prosperous countries, although he appreciated that certain developed 
countries were more interested in the Atlantic than in the Indian Ocean. But 
even the treatment of underdeveloped countries by the United Nations and 
specialized agencies had not been very generous. The Indian government had 
received some assistance from the International Bank which charged “usurious 
rates” of interest, while the Food and Agriculture Organization had been grad- 
ually divesting itself of all its responsibilities towards underdeveloped countries, 
“and at present was not much more than a clearing-house for international 
statistics.” 

The Czechoslovak delegate (Tauber) maintained his previous position that 
the “armaments race” was causing the dislocation in the world’s economy. He 
further claimed that the organization of the International Materials Conference” 
represented an attempt by a limited group of countries to gain control over 
production and distribution at the expense of other Members of the United 
Nations. The Conference constituted a violation of the principles of the Charter 
which recommended that all Members should collaborate in the solution of 
international economic problems.” 

The Polish delegate (Katz-Suchy) charged that in a monopolist economy 
like that of the United States, there were no prospects for expansion unless for 
destructive war purposes. The ruling classes of the imperialist countries were 
not only trying to shift the burden of rearmament on the shoulders of their own 
working masses, but were also seeking to harness the finances and labor of the 
underdeveloped countries to defray the costs of their war economy.” 

The Soviet delegate repeated substantially the same charges as had Mr. Katz- 
Suchy. Furthermore, he stated that there was no inflation in the Soviet Union. 
There could be no inflation in countries with so carefully organized an economy. 
The Soviet representative also informed the Council of the progress made in 
communist China, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria and Albania and insisted that 


5 United Nations, Bulletin, XT. p. 286. 11Economic and Social Council, Official 
*Economic and Social Council, Official Records (13th session), p. 28. 
Records (13th session), p. 25. 12 Ibid., p. 52, 55, 56. 


9 For summary of the activities of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference, see this issue, 
Other Functional Organizations.” 
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the World Economic Report had erroneously reported production figures in the 
United States. Actually the expansion of armaments production and diversion 
of civilian goods to military purposes was clearly having a most inflationary 
effect on the economy of the United States and of the countries under its cop. 
trol. A general deterioration of the economic situation and of the social condj- 
tions occurred in many countries engaged in the armaments race under orders 
received from the United States. United States “assistance” and loans were 
not, as was well known, given for nothing; economic control was followed by 
political control so that the country which had been granted loans and credits 
became an arena for United States militarism.” 

These charges were answered in detail by the representatives of the United 
States, China, United Kingdom, Belgium and Uruguay. The United States 
representative (Lubin) agreed that the current readjustments in the world 
economic situation were the result of the security preparations being under. 
taken by the free world. He pointed out, however, that those readjustments 
were the price the free peoples were willing to pay in order to protect their 
liberty. Furthermore, it must be remembered that the Soviet war economy 
had not been demobilized following the end of the second world war, whereas 
the countries of the free world had drastically done so. The Soviet Union had, 
in 1946, devoted to military purposes twice the figure established for the United 
States, and during the following years until 1950 spent three times that ex- 
pended by the United States. If the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and Poland 


were so concerned with conditions in underdeveloped areas, why had they not | 


contributed to the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 


United Nations Relief of Palestine Refugees, the International Refugee Organi- | 


zation, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development or to the 
expanded program for technical assistance.” 


The delegate of the Philippines (Balmaceda) striking a middle course, 


pointed out that it could not be denied that materials and productive capacity 
which could have been used for economic development had been diverted to 
war needs. It should be realized that the economic development of under- 


developed countries was just as vital to the defense and security of all peace- | 


loving nations as were increased armaments. Those underdeveloped areas 
might easily become troubled areas and hotbeds of social and political disorder; 
they were extremely vulnerable to subversive activities.” 

Turning to the situation in Africa, Mr. Krishnamachari (India) made three 
suggestions: 1) the Council should keep African problems continuously on its 
agenda until some adequate machinery had been set up for carrying out United 
Nations economic responsibilities in the continent; 2) a comprehensive eco- 
nomic survey should be carried out either in stages or as a single project; and 
3) some sort of machinery, such as an ad hoc committee, should be established 
to study the questions concerned with the possibility of an economic commission 
for Africa and the ways and means of providing technical assistance to raise the 


18 Thid., p. 61-74. 5 Thid., p. 36. 
44 Tbid., p. 76. 
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African standards of living. Notwithstanding United Kingdom statements to 
the contrary, the population of Africa was indeed stagnating and it seemed 
that a large part of the expenditure actually incurred so far by colonial powers 
had been designed to use and exploit the resources of Africa and not to improve 
local conditions. It was hardly surprising that the African countries did not 
request the establishment of an economic commission as only Egypt, Ethiopia, 
the Union of South Africa and Liberia were free to do so. The first two coun- 
tries were more within the sphere of the middle east than in Africa and the 
Union of South Africa was hardly likely to expose itself to an enquiry into its 
economic and social affairs. It was only the administering powers that could 
request a commission and they were unwilling to do so.” 

The Philippine delegate (Balmaceda) drew attention to the paradox of the 
shortage of labor while wages were extremely low, to the fact that on the whole, 
countries in the area were relying on exports of only one or two commodities 
and to the fact, also retarding development, that the indigenous inhabitants 
had very little opportunity to enter skilled occupations. He also felt that over- 
emphasis on production for export might cause a lop-sided development of 
African economy and lead to neglect of production for domestic consumption 
and industrial development. With these considerations in mind, the Philippine 
delegation submitted a draft resolution stating that ECOSOC should keep 
under continuous review the serious economic and social problems involved 
and that it should establish an ad hoc committee to study the factors bearing 
upon the establishment of a regional economic commission for Africa and to 
present a report containing recommendations for the consideration of the fif- 
teenth session of the Council.” 

In addition to charging that the United States had exploited the Philippines 
and Mexico, France had overexported coal from North Africa, and that Canada 
was merely a semi-colonial possession of the United States (all of which were 
refuted by the delegates of the Philippines, Mexico, Canada and France), the 
delegate of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics asserted that the economies 
of Africa and the middle east were being exploited for the benefit of the im- 
perialist countries, their economies militarized and their areas utilized for air- 
bases and war preparations against the Soviet Union and the People’s Democra- 
cies. The United Nations and the agencies working under its aegis had done 
nothing to improve conditions, especially in view of the fact that real better- 
ment could be achieved only in the absence of colonial exploitation and where 
the peoples were not subservient to foreign capitalism.” 

The French delegate (Abelin) agreed that conditions were not ideal but 
pointed out that steady progress was being achieved despite difficulties. The 
French African territories were unfavorable ground for economic expansion 
owing to their vast area, extreme climatic condition, poor soil and sparse popu- 
lation which was in poor physical condition and for religious and psychological 

¥ Ibid., p. 86. 1% Economic and Social Council, Official 


* Ibid., p. 134, Records (13th session), p. 105. 
* Ibid., p. 100; document E/L.183. 
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reasons, frequently hostile to all progress. The aim of French activities in 
Africa was to raise the standard of living of the African peoples, while avoiding 
the creation of any disequilibrium due to the introduction of modern techniques 
among primitive peoples. Mr. Abelin did not think, however, that the estab. 
lishment of an economic commission for Africa would help very much, for the 
continent, unlike Latin America, was not a geographical entity, and its inter. 
national trade was negligible.” 

Nor did the United Kingdom representative (Clauson) feel the need for ap 





economic commission for Africa. The other regional economic commissions 
had been set up only at the request of the principal governments within the | 
area in question. In Africa not a single government had expressed the desire 
to see such a commission established. Those governments considered that what 
a commission could do was being done by other means. There was practically 
no field of economic and social endeavor in Africa south of the Sahara which 
was not already being covered by the system of international cooperation which 
was being evolved. Mr. Clauson emphasized that his government was not in 
the least complacent, with regard to the situation in Africa. It was fully aware 
that Africa was still a backward state and presented economic problems of the | 
greatest difficulty. It maintained, however, that progress achieved in that 
region during the last fifty years had seldom been surpassed in any part of the 
world in any period of history.” 

The Swedish delegate (Sterner) although he agreed that there was a need 
for further action in Africa and that the area needed an economic commission, | 
did not feel that there was any chance that an economic commission could be 
created other than on paper and he doubted whether it would be able to fune- | 
tion in practice.” He therefore submitted an amendment, which he later further | 
revised, to the Philippine draft. The Philippine draft paragraphs 1 and 2 were 
adopted unanimously, and the Swedish amendments were adopted by 11 votes 
to 1 with 6 abstentions, and 8 to 7 with 1 abstention. The amended Philippine | 
resolution was adopted by 14 votes to none with 4 abstentions.* 





Technical Assistance and Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries 


Technical and Financial Assistance to Libya: The United Kingdom and 
France, as administering powers, requested technical assistance for Libya along 
the broad lines recommended by the United Nations Preliminary Mission on 
Technical Assistance which had visited Libya in July 1950. The following 
agreements were signed: 1) a basic agreement for the provision of technical 
assistance to Libya; 2) a supplementary agreement providing for various spe 
cialized studies on the economic development of the country and for a general 
appraisal of its potentialities. It was agreed to provide assistance for: public 
finance; vital statistics; agriculture; viticulture; irrigation; wool production; 


” Ibid., p. 108. 2 Ibid., p. 135. 
2 Ibid., p. 115. 23 Ibid., p. 187. 
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ivities jn electric power; social welfare; economic appraisal. A further request was sub- 
avoiding | mitted by the United Kingdom to UNESCO for aid in the educational field. 
chnique | Negotiations were still pending between the administering powers and WHO. 
he estab. In addition to describing in detail the assistance offered Libya, the report stated 
1, for the that programs for fellowships and scholarships had been drawn up both by 
its inter. UNESCO and by the United Nations.” 

Volume and distribution of national income in underdeveloped countries: 
d f whe During discussion of the volume and distribution of national income in under- 
ree developed countries, the Council studied the report of the Secretary-General* 
ithin the and the report of the International Monetary Fund” on the subject. The 
he desir Canadian delegate (Reisman) proposed the adoption of a resolution requesting 
me br i the Secretary-General and the Fund to continue to give attention to the above 
racticaly questions and on the capacity of the underdeveloped countries to service in- 
“: whic vestments, giving particular attention to encouraging the preparation of basic 
i: which statistical series in underdeveloped countries. This draft was amended by 
" pe Sweden, and as further revised was adopted by 15 votes to none with 3 absten- 
a of the tions." 
| in that Technical Assistance Board: The Technical Assistance Board submitted its 
rt of the third report on the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance for Economic 
Development to the Technical Assistance Committee. The report described 
saneed developments in the program from its beginnings in July 1950 up to June 30, 
amission, 1951.* Although the report covered only two-thirds of the first financial period 
could be} of the expanded program, “it was evident that the Programme was soundly 
to funce-) conceived and that the guiding principles underlying it provided a workable 
r further) basis for achieving results.” As of June 30, 1951 over 500 requests for varying 
d 2were; degrees of assistance had been received from 64 countries and territories: by the 
11 votes} same date, 31 of the 55 governments which had pledged a total of $20,069,411 
hilippine| had paid $11,396,328. Already 252 agreements between 45 governments and 
the participating organizations” had been negotiated providing for 741 experts 
and 551 fellowships on the basis of requests received and negotiations under 
way, an additional 674 experts and 590 fellowships were expected to be made 
available by the end of 1951. Under agreements already signed, the work to 
be performed under the program would cost, exclusive of administrative ex- 
lom and} penses, $6,149,000; under agreements expected to be signed by the end of 
ya along} 1951, an additional cost of $5,980,000 would be incurred. In 1952 under 
ission 0 | agreements already signed, the total cost would be $4,829,000. 
ollowing With the groundwork of coordination and clarification of the program laid, 
technical | progressive expansion of operations had characterized the work of the board. 
spat." * Document E/2042, June 29, 1951. TAB, see International Organization, IV, p. 
, general] Document E/2041. 280, 645; V, p. 338-339. 
ublic * For summary of the report of the Inter- °°The organizations include: the United 
P : national Monetary Fund, see International Or- Nations, ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, and 
duction; ganization, V, p- 602. WHO. In addition, the International Bank, the 


“Economic and Social Council, Official Fund, ITU, WMO and IRO cooperated closely 





Records (13th session), p. 367. 
*For information on previous activities of 


with participating organizations and the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 
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The present increasing pace of activity was expected to increase “until oper. 
tions reached a level which will depend mainly on the extent of the financig| 
resources which continue to be provided by governments, and on the ayajl. 
ability of experts and other technical assistance facilities.” 

The type of assistance offered to date had ranged from broad economic and 
social development programs involving a number of organizations to specific 
projects of a limited scope involving only one organization. Wide variety als 





characterized the form of assistance: expert advice, training of technical per- 
sonnel, seminars and provision of equipment. The cumulative results of al 
the programs would depend on sustained efforts to improve public administra. 
tion; many of the instances in which countries had sought the help of the 
United Nations had involved measures to improve the efficiency of the gover. 
ment in this field. 

In appraising the work of the expanded program and TAB, the board pointed 
out that picking out the main problems and needs of a country was the respon- 
sibility and prerogative of the government which must take the initiative jin 
seeking and defining the form of assistance desired. In general, therefore, the 
participating organization was not faced with the choice between providing | 
technical assistance immediately for specific projects or assessing the technical 
assistance requirements of a country before initiating activity. The requesting | 
government itself had made this choice. TAB reported that one of the most | 
serious problems it had met was the tendency of some governments requesting 
assistance to underestimate the role they had to play if the project were to | 
result in real benefit to their country. The board stressed the necessity of | 
efforts by the requesting government in the success of the program — thorough 
preparation, mobilization of all resources, and energetic implementation of 
measures decided upon. 


The report concluded with TAB’s recommendations on the proposed pro- 


gram for 1952. A coordinated program of $33 million was suggested as one 
“which would effectively meet the requirements for Technical Assistance which 
Governments have requested, or may be expected to request for 1952.” It was 
also recommended that unobligated funds at the end of 1951 be applied to 
activities for 1952. TAB further recommended that the percentage allocations 
among the participating organizations, approved for the first financial period, 
be retained for 80 percent of the first $20 million paid into the Special Account 
for 1952; 20 percent of the first $20 million and all contributions in excess of 
$20 million be reserved for allocation by TAB. Under this system, the partici- 
pating organizations would automatically receive $16 million and then addi- 
tional amounts on the merits of the project.” 


Report of the Economic, Employment and Development Commission: The 
report of the sixth session of the Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission" concerning methods of financing economic development, and the 


® Documents E/2054, July 19, 1951 and Economic, Employment and Development Com- 
E/2054/Add.1, August 7, 1951. mission, see International Organization, V, P- 
%1For summary of the sixth session of the 565. 
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report of the group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General to study the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries” were discussed together 
by the Council beginning on August 13. The reports gave rise to considerable 
discussion. The Chilean delegate (Schnake Vergara) felt strongly that the 
Council should not call for further studies, but adopt resolutions amounting to 
concrete recommendations for the sixth session of the General Assembly. He 
supported the idea for the creation of an international finance corporation affil- 
iated to the International Bank, whereas the report of the economic committee 
only recommended the study of the corporation's utility. Mr. Schnake Vergara 
proposed that the Council ask the General Assembly to grant it the necessary 
authority to make arrangements for establishing such a corporation — the Coun- 
cil at its fourteenth session should study the procedure for its establishment 
and administration. The Chilean government would play its part in the defense 
of the free countries but it believed that the economic development of the 
underdeveloped countries was the most essential requirement for world-wide 
social security and economic stability.” 

Neither did the Mexican government agree with the recommendations pro- 
posed by the economic committee, in particular, the recommendation that 
foreign investors should be given special treatment. Foreign capital could 
hardly be granted safeguards greater than those given domestic capital." The 
French delegate (Seynes) felt, on the other hand, that the report of the group 
of experts had gone too far and that if a provision such as that proposed by 
Chile were incorporated into a Council resolution, it could only put in the 
wrong the powers which would be called upon to give material assistance in 
implementing it. Those powers had declared that they were not prepared to 
defray the costs.” 

In the view of the Polish delegation, the draft was fundamentally unsatis- 
factory, since it did not take into account the fact that in prevailing conditions, 
the expansion of foreign capital in the underdeveloped countries would merely 
maintain them as backward areas. Essential political, social and economic re- 
forms must pave the way for genuine economic and social advancement. His 
government advocated the application of a totally different policy based on 
the abolition of all forms of colonial and semi-colonial exploitation and the 
removal of foreign, political and economic domination in the underdeveloped 
areas.” 

On August 20 the joint Chilean-Indian amendment to the draft recom- 
mended by the economic committee was adopted in a paragraph by paragraph 
vote by 14 votes to one with 3 abstentions. Uruguayan amendments were 
adopted 14 votes to none with 3 abstentions. The draft proposed by the eco- 
nomic committee was considerably amended and adopted on August 22 by 
vote of 14 to none with 4 abstentions.” The resolution, as adopted, declared 


“For summary of the report on economic * Thid., p. 172. 
development of underdeveloped countries, see * Ibid., p. 203. 
ibid., p. 567. % Thid., p. 221. 

“Economic and Social Council, Official * Ibid., p. 268, 316. 


Records (18th session), p. 167. 
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that a larger and steadier flow of public and private capital from more devel. 
oped to underdeveloped countries should be promoted. It urged the Inter. 
national Bank and other existing credit agencies to continue to expand their 
lending operations in underdeveloped areas and asked the Bank to report to 
the next Council session on the contribution which a body such as the inter. 
national finance corporation could make to the general scheme. Concerning 
the question of securing capital for non-self-liquidating projects basic to eco. 
nomic development, the Council decided neither to accept nor reject the princi- 
ple of setting up an international grant fund or development authority. The 
Secretary-General was asked to formulate practicable methods of dealing with 
the problem of aid through grants. The Council further recommended that 
underdeveloped countries take measures to increase their capacity to absorb 
foreign capital, with the Secretary-General and the specialized agencies furnish 
ing the necessary technical assistance to this end. To achieve an expanded and 
steadier flow of private capital, the Council made a number of recommends- 
tions to the countries able to export capital and to those wishing to import it 
These included measures for removing deterents to foreign private investment. 
Members had the right, however, to safeguard against foreign investment being 


used for interference in their internal affairs or national policies. Countries | 


exporting capital should impress on investors the importance of adhering to 
proper standards of conduct and paying due regard to the economic and social 
welfare of capital receiving countries and ensuring opportunities wherever feasi- 


ble for participation by nationals in the administrative and technical services of : 
the industry. Both groups of countries should provide potential investors with | 


full information on investment opportunities in countries seeking to attract 
private capital. 


Economic Matters 


Economic Commission for Europe: During the first quarter of 1951, anticipa- 
tory expenditure by consumers was maintained in Europe until February - 
since then the rate of increase had declined and in some countries there was an 
absolute decline in consumer demand. The Economic Bulletin for Europe 
(first quarter, 1951) further reported that inflationary pressures from outside 
Europe had begun to weaken at the end of the quarter although wage-cost and 
price inflation continued. In most countries wages and retail prices by May 
were seven to eight percent above the December level. Industrial production 
in the first quarter was fourteen percent above the first quarter of 1950 but no 
higher than in the last quarter of 1950. Total exports from European countries 
were lower in value and volume than in the last quarter of 1950, but were still 
50 percent greater in volume than the year before. Imports were substantially 
up both in volume and in value. Exports to the United States increased but 
there was a decline in intra-European trade probably due to the season. Ger- 
man exports of manufactured goods made a rapid increase. In eastern Europe 
industrial production increased probably because revisions of development 
plans put increasing emphasis on heavy industry. 
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“It is clearly unlikely,” the report stated, “so long as the defence programme 
is carried out, that anything in the nature of an American recession will develop. 
But whether a basically deflationary tendency is just offset by defence expendi- 
ture, yielding a more or less stable equilibrium at full employment or where 
there is resurgence of full scale inflation at the end of the year must depend very 
largely on the progress of present efforts to reduce international political ten- 
sion.” 

Full Employment: Council discussion of full employment, an annual agenda 
item, mainly consisted of summaries given by the representatives of attending 
governments, of the employment situation and policies of their countries.” In 
addition, the representatives of Poland and the Soviet Union (Blusztajn and 
Arkadiev) alleged that the information and statistics given by the delegates of 
the western countries were incorrect — actually under a capitalist economy 
there existed a great deal of unemployment — and employment in those coun- 
tries was possible only in a war economy. Discussion culminated in the adoption 
of two draft resolutions. The first, jointly sponsored by Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the United States was adopted by 15 votes to none with 3 absten- 
tions.” The second, a revised joint Pakistani-Philippine draft amended by the 
United States, Sweden and the United Kingdom was adopted 14 votes to none 
with 3 abstentions.“ By these two resolutions, the Council recognizing that 
despite the current improvement in their foreign trade balances, underdeveloped 
countries might find it difficult to increase productivity at a desirable rate with- 
out continued growth in capital equipment and the provision of technical 
assistance on an increased scale, agreed that while the reduction of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in these countries depended primarily on their 
efforts to achieve balanced economic development, it also required a high level 
of economic activity in the industrially advanced countries. The Council 
decided to discuss the problems of reducing structural unemployment and 
underemployment in underdeveloped countries, once every year beginning in 
1952. The Council also asked the Secretary-General to amend the question- 
naire on employment to take into account the special problems of under- 
developed countries; to study and analyze the replies so as to facilitate Council 
discussion; and to give special attention to requests for technical assistance to 
improve the economic and statistical services of governments in this connection. 
The Secretary-General was also requested to prepare a report on the long-term 
balance of payments prospects of individual countries at the earliest possible 
time. 


Methods of International Financing of European Emigration: The report of 
the Secretary-General on methods of international financing of European emi- 


8 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Ill, No. 1. for Belgium, p. 253; for Canada, p. 261; for 
* For text of summaries given by government France, p. 262; for Poland, p. 264; for the 
representatives on employment matters, see Eco- Soviet Union, p. 376; for the Philippines, p. 
nomic and Social Council, Official Records $81; for China, p. 383; for Chile, p. 383; for 
(13th session), for the United Kingdom, p. Uruguay, p. 385. 
210; for the United States, p. 212; for Pakistan, * Document E/L.208. 
p. 247; for Sweden, p- 251; for India, p. 252; “1 Documents E/L.216, E/L.226, E/L.230. 
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gration was based on a series of assumptions: migration would be directed only 
to countries able to absorb new populations and willing to accept initial respon- 
sibility; migration should be carried out under approved social standards; and 
migrants themselves should not be exploited either in the countries of emigration 
or immigration. Guarantees of these assumptions should be the prerequisites 
of financing migration. It was further assumed that all parties concerned ~ 
migrants, governments and third parties — would contribute to the success of 
such migration. 

If facilities were available, it was estimated that over three million people 
would leave Europe for overseas settlement in the next five years. This goal, 
however, could be reached only with international financial and technical assist. 
ance, although the form and amount would vary from case to case. 

The Secretary-General recommended the coordination and planning of na- 
tional, bilateral and international action. Individual governments were urged, 
as a first step, to review their own treatment of migration financing. The eni- 
gration countries should give an adequately high priority to emigration and its 
financing within their national economic policies, and to make adequate budget 
estimates for transportation and assembly centers and to lower the cost of 
emigration. The governments of immigration countries should develop their 
policies towards lowering costs and giving high priority to immigration in their 
economic and development policies by: 1) providing appropriations to meet 


the costs; 2) granting concessions to migrants or settlement agencies. Emigra- _ 


tion and immigration countries were further urged to consider forms of technical 
and financial aid. 

A review of existing bilateral agreements and agencies operating in both 
types of countries was also suggested. The report concluded by recommending 
that a single international organization be responsible for coordination of proj- 
ects and for the stimulation of adequate financing.“ 

During Council discussion of this question, the representatives of India 
(Adarkar) and Pakistan (Hadi Husain) commented that it was regrettable that 
the problems of migration in Asia had been almost completely ignored in the 
Secretary-General’s report.* The representative of the Soviet Union (Morosov) 
attacked the International Refugee Organization in particular, and stated that 
countries which were engaged in the armaments race and in the militarization 
of their economy, considered emigration with the view of how they could 
utilize the reserve of cheap labor provided by European emigrants to increase 
their armaments drive. Mr. Morosov felt that the solution of the migration 
problem lay, not in the methods proposed by the Secretary-General, but in the 
development of the internal economies of the countries from which emigration 
occurred.“ 

Three draft resolutions were submitted: a joint draft composed by Chile, 
Mexico and Peru which was rejected by 10 votes to 4 with 4 abstentions; a 
United States draft which was not voted upon; and a United Kingdom draft 


“ Document E/2019, June 18, 1951. “Economic and Social Council, Official 
* Ibid. Records (13th session), p. 328. 
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which was adopted by 8 votes to 7 with 3 abstentions. By this draft the 
Council invited ILO to bring the Secretary-General’s report and the record of 
discussion to the notice of the Migration Conference, convening in Naples in 
October, and requested IRO to make available to the Conference the benefit 
of its experience in the resettlement of refugees. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 

Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: The report of the Secretary-General sub- 
mitted to the thirteenth session of the Council, summarized action taken under 
resolutions of the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly. Forty-two new offers of assistance had been received by 
the Secretary-General since the submission of his previous report.“ The total 
value of all offers of emergency relief assistance was estimated at approximately 
$22.9 million. Two additional offers of personnel and educational supplies 
were received from IRO and UNESCO, and the World Health Assembly ap- 
proved the supplemental budget for assistance by increasing the appropriation 
resolution for the financial year 1951 in an amount not to exceed $245,344. 
Pending the availability of funds, it was the intention of UNICEF to recom- 
mend a further allocation of $453,000 to Korea for the provision of clothes for 
the relief of Korean mothers and children. Eighteen additional offers of food, 
clothing and medical supplies had been received from non-governmental or- 
ganizations since F ebruary 7, 1951.” 


Report of the Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund: The purpose of the Fund was to meet the needs of children wherever 
they were the most urgent. In planning its program the board decided that 
the Fund should concentrate predominantly on projects which could not be 
financed from other sources. The board would give greatest emphasis to the 
provision of supplies, without, however, overlooking the obligation to provide 
training and advice. The board considered it inadvisable to suggest forms of 
assistance which the Fund might render in times of emergency. In such cases 
the form of assistance would be determined by the nature of the emergency. 

The board decided that it should concentrate on two broad classes of pro- 
grams: maternal and child welfare; and child feeding. Assistance to be given 
in the first category would consist of provision of urgent supplies and equip- 
ment for basic maternal and child welfare programs, training programs and 


mass health campaigns.* 


Human Rights 
Report of the Commission on Human Rights: After consideration of the 
commission’s report,” the Council adopted a resolution expressing appreciation 
to the commission for its efforts to formulate basic economic, social and cultural 
* Thid., p. 372. * Document E/2013, June 30, 1951. 


“For summary of the report, see Interna- 4° For summary of the seventh session of the 
tional Organization, V, p. 572. Commission on Human Rights, see Interna- 


* Document E/2032, June 25, 1951. tional Organization, V, p. 561. 
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rights, and asking that the remaining tasks, particularly the revisions of the 
first eighteen articles, be completed. The commission’s report on its seventh 
session was to be transmitted to the General Assembly in the hope that the 
Assembly would reconsider its decision to include economic, social and cultural 
rights in the same instrument together with civil and political rights. The 
Council considered that the commission had proposed two different methods 
of implementation for these sets of rights without indicating which method was 
to apply in which category.” 

Report of the Commission on the Status of Women: After some discussion," 
the Council adopted seven resolutions as a result of its consideration of the 
report of the Commission on the Status of Women.” The Secretary-General 
was asked to circulate the text of a proposed draft convention on the political 
rights of women to Member governments for suggestions and comments which 
would be submitted to the next session of the commission. A resolution on the 
status of women in public law expressed hope that obstacles to the access and 
appointment of women to public services would be eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible and that steps would be taken to remove all discrimination in connection 
with employment of married women in public services. The Council also hoped 
that the International Law Commission would complete the drafting of a con- 
vention on the nationality of married women as soon as practicable. The Coun- 
cil further invited the Secretary-General, in consultation with UNESCO, to 
amend the draft of a pamphlet on education in civic and public affairs. The 
commission’s proposal that there be women members of visiting missions to trust 
territories was adopted and another resolution urged Member states not mem- 
bers of ILO to take, or promote such legislative or other measures as might be 
required to give effect to the principle of equal pay for equal work. Finally 
the Council drew the attention of Members to the advisory service programs of 
the United Nations in order that they might avail themselves of the services 
for the improvement of the status of women. 


Social Matters 


Report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Three of the recommendations 
transmitted by the sixth session of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs” were 
adopted by the Council by votes of 14 to none with 3 abstentions, 14 votes to 
3 and by 13 votes to 3 with 1 abstention. The Soviet Union voted against the 
second draft, since it believed that the conclusion of a temporary agreement 
on the limitation of the production of opium would not yield the desired results. 
The social committee had decided to take no action on the draft resolution 
dealing with education and propaganda against the use of narcotic drugs, and 
that decision was reaffirmed unanimously in plenary session. 


50 For record of Council discussion, see Eco- Commission on the Status of Women, see Inter- 
nomic and Social Council, Official Records national Organization, V, p. 563. 
(13th session), p. 405. 53 For the summary of the sixth session of 

51 For record of Council discussion on the the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, see ébid., 
status of women, see ibid., p. 391. p- 560. 

52 For summary of the fifth session of the 5% Economic and Social Council, Official 


Records (13th session), p. 122. 
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Report of the Commission of Enquiry on the Coca Leaf: The Council re- 
quested the Commission on Narcotic Drugs to examine the coca leaf problem 
further at its seventh session and to submit its recommendations as soon as 
possible. The governments of Bolivia and Peru were also requested to send 
any additional information to the Secretary-General before December 1, 1951. 


Report of the Social Commission: After describing in some detail what he 
interpreted to be inadequate social service in the United States, United King- 
dom, France, Bolivia and Colombia and in the overseas territories, the Soviet 
delegate (Zonov) submitted a draft resolution, substantially the same as that 
which had, except for one paragraph, been rejected by the seventh session of 
the Social Commission.” The Soviet draft suggested that the commission's 
work program include the study of: 1) unemployment insurance and care of the 
families of the unemployed; 2) the extension of measures relating to maternity, 
infant and child care; 3) the availability of education for all; 4) the availability 
of medical care to all; 5) social insurance.” It was pointed out that these mat- 
ters were under consideration by the International Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, UNESCO and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The Soviet draft was again rejected by a vote of 15 to 3. The recom- 
mendations of the Social Commission were all adopted by the Council.” 


Report of the Population Commission: Acting on the report of the Popula- 
tion Commission,” the Council requested the Secretary-General to prepare, 
from time to time, summaries of the various studies made on migration by the 
United Nations. The Secretary-General was also to consult interested special- 
ized agencies and non-governmental organizations on arrangements for a world 
population conference. The Council rejected by 11 votes to 3 with 3 absten- 
tions a Soviet amendment to add to the resolution on migration the words 
“including the results of the studies on the causes of migration and the social- 
economic living conditions of immigrants in the countries into which they have 
immigrated.” 


Other Matters 


Report of the Transport and Communications Commission: The Council 
took note of the report of the fifth session of the Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission” and adopted the seven recommendations made by its eco- 
nomic committee based on the report.” 


Annual Reports of the Specialized Agencies: The Council took note of the 


55 Ibid., p. 123. ® Economic and Social Council, Official 
% For summary of the seventh session of the Records (13th session), p. 122. 
Social Commission, see International Organiza- *1 For summary of the fifth session of the 
tion, V, p. 558. Transport and Communications Commission, see 


* Document E/1982, April 14, 1951, p. 66. International Organization, V, p. 577. 
Economic and Social Council, Official 6&2 Economic and Social Council, Official 
Records (13th session), p. 129. Records (13th session), p. 157. 
*® For summary of the sixth session of the 
Population Commission, see International Or- 
ganization, V, p. 564. 
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reports of the International Labor Organization, UNESCO, the World Health 
Organization as well as that of the United Nations International Children’; 
Emergency Fund. The reports of the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the International Civil Aviation Organization were noted with satisfaction and 
the International Refugee Organization was commended on the substantial 
completion of its work and on the manner in which the work had been accom. 
plished. The Council also noted the report of the International Telecommuyj. 
cation Union, expressed appreciation at the inclusion of certain items in the 
report and invited brief summaries of others in the future.” 


International Computation Center: The Council noted with appreciation the 
plan to establish an international computation center as presented by UNESCO, 
The proposal had been motivated by the uneven distribution of the worlds 
scientific resources; the scarcity of highly skilled staffs; and the realization that, 
to meet some of science’s requirements, research must be conducted on an inter. 
national basis. A conference was to be convened by UNESCO in November 
1951 of the representatives of interested states, the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Report of the Fiscal Commission: The recommendations of the third session 
of the Fiscal Commission“ with some amendments were adopted by the plenary 
session of the Council.” 


Relations with the World Meteorological Organization: The Council unani- 
mously recommended that the General Assembly approve without change the 
draft agreement with the World Meteorological Organization formally relating 
WMO to the United Nations as a specialized agency. The Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities was to apply to WMO as to the other specialized 
agencies.” 

Invitations to non-Member states to become parties to the Convention for the 
Suppression of the Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of the Prostitution 
of Others: The Council adopted unanimously the resolution submitted by the 
Secretary-General” by which the Secretary-General was requested to dispatch 
the invitations to each non-Member state which was a member of one or more 
of the specialized agencies or which was party to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice.” 


*3 For summaries of the annual reports of the ® Economic and Social Council, Official 
specialized agencies, see International Organi- Records (13th session), p. 146-151. 
zation, V, p. 599, 606; and this issue, p. 784, * Tbid., p. 311. 
793, 797, 800, 808, Economic and p. 188, ® Document E/2009, June 7, 1951. 
Council, Official Records (13th session), p. 169, 6 Economic and Social Council, Official 
185, 192, 235, 257, 275, 293, 343, $81. Records (13th session), p. 311. 


* For summary of the third session of the 
Fiscal Commission, see International Organiza - 
tion, V, p. 574. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The ninth session of the Trusteeship Council met from June 5 to July 30, 
1951. On the opening day of the session the Soviet representative proposed 
that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China be 
invited to participate in the meetings of the Council; a motion by the represen- 
tative of the United States (Sayre) to postpone indefinitely a discussion of the 
Soviet proposal was adopted by 11 votes to 1."_ The Council then elected Sir 
Allan Burnes (United Kingdom) President and Mr. Khalidy (Iraq), vice- 
president and adopted an agenda of sixteen items. 


Visiting Missions: Membership in the United Nations visiting mission to the 
trust territories in east Africa — Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika and Somaliland — 
was confirmed’ and on July 5, the Council took under consideration the terms 
of reference for the mission, using as a basis for discussion a draft prepared by 
Iraq’ which the Council accepted with minor amendments. The visiting mis- 
sion, scheduled to depart in July 1951 and spend sufficient time in the territories 
to enable it to fulfill its functions, was instructed to investigate steps taken in 
the territories toward realizing the objectives of Article 76(b) of the United 
Nations Charter, to give attention to issues raised in the Council’s discussion of 
annual reports and petitions, to accept petitions and to investigate petitions 
received. A report of the findings and recommendations of the mission was 
to be transmitted to the Trusteeship Council by November 15, 1951.* 

The Council unanimously adopted a revised report of the Committee on 
Visiting Missions concerning the organization and functioning of visiting mis- 
sions in general." 


The Ewe Problem: The Trusteeship Council began a discussion of the Ewe 
problem* on July 23 with Mr. Antor, representative of the Togoland Congress, 
and Mr. Pedro Olympio, representative of the Parti togolais du progrés partici- 
pating. The Council had before it a joint Anglo-French memorandum on the 
problem’ describing the steps taken by the two administering authorities to im- 
plement recommendations made by the Council at its eighth session. Recalling 
that representatives of the All-Ewe Council and the Comité de [Unité togolaise 
had refused to participate in the first session of the Enlarged Standing Consul- 
tative Commission for Togoland Affairs held in Lomé (French-administered ) 
in 1950, the administering authorities had decided to hold a second session in 
Ho (British-administered) in May 1951. Again neither of these two parties 
could be persuaded to attend. Nevertheless, the two administering authorities 


, Document T/SR.346, June 5, 1951. at the Trusteeship Council, see International Or- 
? Ibid. ganization, II, p. 110-111; IIT, p. 323, 325; IV 
*Document T/L.190, July 3, 1951. p. 304, 305, 463-464, 470-471; V, p. 353-356. 
*Document T/SR.366, July 5, 1951. ™Documents T/931, July 5, 1951 and 


5Document T/L.126/Rev.1, March 6, 1951. 1T/931/Add.1, July 6, 1951. 
* For previous discussions of the Ewe problem 
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felt that the Consultative Commission had elucidated the views of the majority 
of the peoples of the two trust territories. No future role was envisaged for 
this council. 

The report continued with a review of steps already taken and those en. 
visaged and concluded with an analysis of the possible alternate solutions, 
together with the considerations which led them to reject each. The Ewes who 
supported the All-Ewe Conference and the Comité de Unité togolaise desired 
unification of the Ewes who inhabited the two trust territories. The administer. 
ing authorities said that these parties did not represent all the Ewes in the 
southern part of both Togolands and that, while the inhabitants of the northem 
part of British-administered Togoland were indifferent to the creation of an 
Ewe state, those in the northern part of French-administered Togoland opposed 
it as it would cut them off from the sea and retard their development. Consid- 
ering, therefore, the entire population of both areas, the administering authori- 
ties felt that the aspirations vigorously propounded by these two parties were 
shared only by a minority. It was also pointed out that the Ewes living in 
British-administered Togoland had expressed no desire for unification under 
French trusteeship while unification under British trusteeship would be clearly 
unacceptable to the Ewes in French-administered Togoland. Indeed, the re- 
port continued, the creation of a frontier between the Ewes in British-adminis- 
tered Togoland and the Ewes in the Gold Coast would raise a new set of 
problems. These political considerations, together with the fiscal disruption 
which would accompany such a change, had led the two administering authori- 
ties to reject the creation of an all-Ewe state as the solution. 

Attention was next turned to the alternative of unifying the two trust terri- 
tories. Delegates from French-administered Togoland, both Ewe and non-Ewe, 
to the Consultative Commission, had opposed this possibility, as it was felt 
that a change in trusteeship for one or both of the areas would retard develop- 
ment. The representatives from Togoland under United Kingdom administra- 
tion held varying views, those from the north desiring unification with the Gold 
Coast, those from the non-Ewe central area favoring unification of the two 
Togolands or unification with the Gold Coast, and those from the third area 
desiring unification of the two Togolands and independence. These divergent 
views, together with problems posed by the pan-Ewe movement, led the au- 
thorities to conclude that there was not a majority opinion favoring this alterna- 
tive solution. 

A third alternative, possible but not yet proposed by any group, would be 
joint Anglo-French administration for either the Ewe-inhabited areas or all of 
Togoland, but it was felt that this solution would not reflect the wishes of any 
important section of the population. The additional problems of currency, legal 
and judicial systems, staff, and related issues led the authorities to consider 
this plan unworkable. 

A final alternative to the method of consultation which had been adopted 
would be a plebiscite. The difficult problems of the alternatives to be offered 
and whether all of Togoland or just restricted geographic areas should partici- 
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pate led the authorities to sum up as follows: “The crux of the difficulty is that 
there is no single solution that can be enshrined in the form of a question 
requiring a simple positive or negative answer; the issues are multiple and each 
issue has certain implications of particular complexity.” 

On the basis of this report, the United Kingdom and France introduced a 
resolution’ confirming their conclusions and welcoming the establishment of a 
joint council with powers and functions in all matters in the economic, social, 
educational and cultural fields of common interest to the two territories and 
urging all elements of the population of the two Togolands to participate in its 
work. An amendment sponsored by the United States, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Thailand’ extending the field of activity of the joint council to political 
matters was adopted by a vote of 10 to 0 with 2 abstentions, as was the amended 


resolution.” 


Petitions: The Trusteeship Council at its first meeting established an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Petitions composed of representatives of Argentina, Belgium, 
New Zealand, Thailand, the Soviet Union and the United States.” In the 
course of its meetings, the committee considered 167 petitions from the 187 
which had appeared on the Council’s agenda and submitted nine reports to the 
Council,” all of which were adopted.” The remaining twenty petitions were 
postponed until a later session. 

The first and second reports dealt with 30 petitions from Somaliland under 
Italian administration.“ After consideration of petitions from branches of 
Somali Youth League,” the committee informed the petitioners that the general 
question of freedom of assembly would continue to be examined by the Council. 
Petitions arising from unrest prevailing during the early part of Italian adminis- 
tration led the Council to express the hope that measures had been taken to 
ease the tension and the petitioners were advised to take their claims to the 
courts." A similar recommendation was made in a petition alleging illegal 
seizure of land.” After consideration of petitions charging anti-Ethiopian prop- 
aganda activities on the part of or with the knowledge of the Italian administra- 
tion, the committee urged the administering authorities to take measures to 
prevent such activities." Two petitions were received charging the Italian 
administration with encouraging the tribal system and the committee invited 
the administering authority to continue the gradual introduction of more demo- 














* Document T/L.212, July 24, 1951. 

*Document T/L.213, July 24, 1951. 

* Document T/SR.380, July 24, 1951. 

™ Document T/SR.346, June 5, 1951. 

“The tenth report of the committee dealt 
with procedural matters. For information on 
this report, see this issue, p. 765. 

*™ Documents T/SR.364, July 2, 1951; 
T/SR.366, July 5, 1951; T/SR.374, July 17, 


1951; T/SR.381, July 26, 1951; T/SR.382, 


July 27, 1951; and T/SR.383, July 30, 1951. 
“Documents T/L.183, June 22, 1951; T/L. 
185, June 28, 1951. 
* Documents T/PET.11/12, December 20, 


1950; T/PET.11/17, December 20, 1950; and 
T/PET.11/18, December 21, 1950. 

1% Documents T/PET.11/15, December 20, 
1950; T/PET.11/21, December 26, 1950; 
T/PET.11/3, Part I, December 20, 1950; 
T/PET.11/7, December 20, 1950; T/PET. 
11/10, December 20, 1950; T/PET.11/14, 
December 20, 1950; T/PET.11/16, December 
20, 1950. 

™ Document T/PET.11/32, April 10, 1951. 

18 Documents T/PET.11/3, Part II, Decem- 
ber 20, 1950; T/PET.11/20, December 21, 
1950. 
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cratic political systems, recognizing at the same time that a fully representative 
political system could not be established immediately.” 

The third report of the committee” contained recommendations on the four 
petitions considered from Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration, 
Four petitions from Cameroons under United Kingdom administration formed 
the fourth report of the committee.” Claims of the Bawkeri Land Committees 
that the administering authority was illegally collecting rent from lands not 
belonging to the Crown led the Council to urge the petitioners to cooperate 
with the administering authority to solve the problem.” In reference to two 
petitions from immigrants from Cameroons under French administration to 
that under United Kingdom administration,* the Council asked the administer. 
ing authority to include in its next annual report further details on the status of 
this immigrant group and to continue its efforts to explain to the population 
the procedures of naturalization and the right to vote. 

The fifth report of the committee contained recommendations on thirteen 
petitions from Cameroons under French administration.” Five petitions were 
felt to warrant no recommendation by the Council. 

Nine of the sixteen petitions considered by the committee from Togoland 
under United Kingdom administration and discussed in its sixth report* dealt 
with general problems. In three instances, the committee felt no recommenda- 
tion necessary. The Council recommended that the administering authorities 
make every effort to explain the election procedure to the population and called 
attention to the resolution adopted by the Council in its discussion of the annual 
reports from the territory for 1949 and 1950 commending the administering 
authority on the promulgation of the new Gold Coast constitution and especially 
noting the safeguards within this instrument for the special status of the trust 
territory.” Petitions arising from the administering authority’s decision to elimi- 
nate diseased cocoa trees led the Council to urge the authority to make the 
necessity of such action clear to the population. 

The seventh and eighth reports of the committee dealt with petitions from 
Togoland under French administration.” The Committee examined and took 
action on twelve petitions, two of which raised general questions. 

The ninth report of the committee dealt with 88 petitions received from the 
two Togolands on the question of unification, the question of the Ewes or re- 
lated issues.” In response to petitions in this category, the Council drew the 
attention of the petitioners to the action taken by the Council on the problem.” 


Higher Education in the Trust Territories in Africa: The Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, on the invitation of the Economic and Social Council, recommended that 


1%#Documents T/PET.11/9, December 20, % Document T/L.216, July 25, 1951. 
1950; T/PET.11/22, December 27, 1950. 26 For information on this discussion, see this 

2» Document T/L.186, June 28, 1951. issue, p. 774. 

21 Document T/L.200, July 13, 1951. 7 Documents T/L.217, July 26, 1951, and 

22 Document T/PET.11/69, June 22, 1951. T/L.220. 

28 Documents T/PET.4/70, June 20, 1951; % Document T/L.223, July 27, 1951. 
T/PET.4/71, June 21, 1951. 2?For a summary of Council discussion on 


Document T/L.214, July 25, 1951. this problem, see this issue, p. 761. 
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administering authorities needing technical assistance for the educational ad- 
yancement of the Africans in their trust territories, make full use of the facilities 
of the expanded program for technical assistance of the United Nations.” A 
memorandum prepared by the Secretariat for the Council reported that, to date, 
the secretariat for the Technical Assistance Board had received no such re- 
quests, although under the guiding principles adopted by ECOSOC, funds 
would be available in 1951 for their implementation. The report noted further 
that 60 fellowships had been set aside for residents of African territories in the 
fields of economic and social development and public administration.” 


Procedural Questions: The Council, at the suggestion of the General Assem- 
bly considered two matters of procedure; a general examination of Council 
procedure and a more specialized review of procedure for examining petitions.” 
A committee of two — the United States and Iraq — was established to draft 
proposals for amending the Council’s rules of procedure and to prepare a pre- 
liminary statement for inclusion in the report of this session to the General 
Assembly as well as a full report for the Council’s next session.” After consid- 
erable discussion of the preliminary report of the committee of two,” and in 
view of the statements by the representatives of Belgium (Wendelen) and 
France (Pignon) that it would be difficult for them to submit the annual re- 
ports from their trust territories in Africa by May 15 of the year following that 
covered in the report, the Council adopted a United Kingdom resolution re- 
questing the administering authorities to give urgent consideration to the desire 
of the Trusteeship Council to have the annual reports as soon as possible and, 
pending decision on the matter by the Council at its next session, to make every 
effort to transmit reports from the Pacific territories for 1950-51 by December 
15, 1951, and from African territories by May 15, 1952. 

The question of procedure relating to petitions was assigned to the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Petitions to which all members were invited to submit statements. 
The committee’s report” was considered by the Council on July 30, 1951. Mr. 
Wan Waithayakon (Thailand), chairman of the committee, reported that 
opinion had been divided between two points of view: 1) establishing a stand- 
ing committee to examine petitions and undertake preliminary studies between 
sessions of the Council, and 2) making no provision for preliminary study — the 
present practice. The report, adopted by the Council by a vote of 7 to 0 with 
5 abstentions, decided to amend rule 86, paragraph 2, to make more definite 
the desire of the Council for the administering authority’s observations on peti- 
tions from its territory fourteen days before the session at which they would be 
considered. The administering authorities were requested to transmit petitions 
and observations to the United Nations not more than two months after they 
had received them and to submit, when requested, special reports of action 


*® Document T/SR.374, June 6, 1951. %8 Document T/SR.347, June 6, 1951. 
“Document T/L.172, June 5, 1951. %* Document T/L.209, July 24, 1951. 
® For a discusion of these topics during the *% Document T/L.230, July 30, 1951. 
fifth session of the General Assembly, see Inter- % Document T/L.224, July 27, 1951. 


national Organization, V, p. 150-161. 
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taken on Council recommendations. Members were further requested to giye 
additional study to means of improving the procedure regarding petitions and 
to be able to express their views at the tenth session of the Council.” 


Annual Reports 


The Trusteeship Council considered annual reports from the administerin 
authorities of seven trust territories at its ninth session: Somaliland, Tanganyika, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Cameroons under United Kingdom administration, and French 
administration, Togoland under United Kingdom administration and French 
administration. The reports of the Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions for each trust territory were considered with the annual report.” 


Somaliland: The Council opened its discussion of the annual report for 
Somaliland under Italian administration” on June 8, 1951. 

The Council commended the administering authority for its achievements in 
the short period covered by the report — April to December 1950 — and urged 
continued efforts for development in every field “in order that the territory may 
be prepared for independence within the time-limit prescribed by the Trustee- 
ship Agreement [ten years].” The Council also expressed regret that Italy had 
not yet been admitted to the United Nations, and, therefore, to full participation 
in the Trusteeship Council. Noting Italy’s failure to ratify as yet the Trustee- 
ship Agreement, the Council welcomed the statement of Mr. Fornari (Italy) 
that ratification was expected shortly. After commending the administering 
authority on the establishment of territorial and residency councils, the Trustee- 
ship Council recommended that steps be taken to increase the participation 
and representation of indigenous inhabitants in these bodies and that their 
competence be extended. A Soviet resolution recommending that the tribal 
system be gradually abolished as “incompatible with the progressive political 
development of the people of the Trust Territory towards independence,” was 
rejected by the Council. The representative of the administering authority 
(Fornari) had previously pointed out that, while the tribal system was in fact 
a barrier to the development of local government, its too sudden abolition would 
result in civil war.” The administering authority was requested to study the 
problem of nomadism and include its findings in the next annual report. 

The Council discussed at some length the sections of the report dealing with 
economic development. Some members of the Council wanted its recommen- 
dations to express the opinion “that independence cannot be attained unless 
the Territory achieves a reasonable degree of economic self-sufficiency.” The 
Council finally adopted an amended version noting “that political independence 
would be better assured if it were accompanied by a certain degree of economic 
development.” It was recommended that the administering authority, with the 


37 Document T/SR.383, July 30, 1951. 3° Document T/920, June 7, 1951; for a 
33 For a summary of the work of the Stand- summary of this report, see International Or- 
ing Committee, see International Organization, ganization, V, p. 579. 
V, p. 578. “ Document T/SR.348, June 8, 1951. 
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help of pertinent international agencies, draw up a plan for economic develop- 
ment and report on this matter to the Trusteeship Council “at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity.” In addition, the Council recommended that the administer- 
ing authority in conjunction with the United Nations Mission for Technical 
Assistance and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
study means of encouraging external private investment and of increasing the 
internal sources for public investment. As another step toward greater eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, the Council recommended that measures be undertaken 
to increase the supply of basic food crops and the water supply. 

The Council rejected the recommendation of the drafting committee that the 
administering authority give further consideration to the question of the use of 
the Somali language in the schools. The administering authority had explained 
its decision to use Arabic and Italian as languages of instruction, noting that 
Somali, while the spoken language of virtually the entire population, had no 
alphabet or literature. Members of the Council expressed the opinion that the 
independent Somali state be allowed to choose for itself the future language 
of instruction.” 


Tanganyika: The Council began consideration of the annual reports from 
Tanganyika under United Kingdom administration for the years 1949 and 1950 
on July 14, 1951.° Mr. Lamb, representative of the administering authority, 
opened the Council’s discussion with an analysis of the progress which had 
been made in the two years. He noted “continuous progress” but cautioned 
the Council not to expect “miracles”. Serious droughts, he added, had caused 
scarcity of food and water in 1949 while recent months had seen excessive 
rainfall and resulting damage to transportation facilities. In the field of politi- 
cal development, Mr. Lamb called to the attention of the Council the work of 
the Constitutional Development Committee, the establishment of rural councils, 
the separation of the judicial and executive functions, the transfer of functions 
of individuals to councils, and the assumption of financial and executive respon- 
sibilities to local administrations. However, he continued, the basic problem 
remained unchanged; to establish a truly democratic central government, based 
of necessity on the full and free participation of all sections of the population, 
where there were such differences in the stages of development of various parts 
of the community. 

In the field of economic progress, Mr. Lamb noted, progress had also been 
“satisfactory”; the revenue of the territory had quadrupled in the past ten years. 
Progress in the fields of social services, education, labor and technical educa- 
tion were also considerable. 

The Council spent five days reviewing the annual reports and questioning 
the special representative.* The Council adopted, with minor changes, a draft 

Recommendations of the Council on the “Documents 1/786, August 8, 1950; 
annual report from Somaliland were based upon T1T/786/Add.1, August 17, 1950; and T/904, 
the revort of the drafting committee, document May 15, 1951. 

T/L.184, June 27, 1951. For discussion on ® Documents T/SR.352, June 14, 1951 to 


this draft, see documents T/SR.364, July 2, T/SR.356, June 20, 1951. 
1951 and T/SR.369, July 10, 1951. 
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report“ which commended the administering authority for its “sincere efforts 
to carry out the recommendations of the Council and of its Visiting Mission,” 
The Council noted with approval the progress which had been made toward 
the development of representative government on all levels and urged further 
increase in the participation of indigenous inhabitants. A comprehensive pro- 
gram of specialized training of African civil servants was also recommended, 
The report dealt at some length with inter-territorial organizations of which 
Tanganyika was a member. The Council expressed appreciation for the state. 
ment of the administering authority that it would inform the Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions when decisions concerning the future status 
of the East African Central Legislative Assembly had been reached. In addi- 
tion, the Council noted that the list of services in respect to which the African 
Central Legislative Assembly could pass laws had not been extended and that 
the Legislative Council of Tanganyika had unanimously adopted a motion to 
continue the East African Central Legislative Assembly for four years. Hope 
was expressed that the administering authority would ascertain public opinion 
before revising the composition or functions of the assembly. The Council 
also expressed the opinion, with reference to the East African Industrial Coun- 
cil, that care should be exercised lest inter-territorial industrial planning preju- 
dice the economic development of the trust territory and discourage economic 
initiative. The Council called attention to its decision to examine in the future 
the operations of the council with a view to safeguarding the interests of the 
trust territory. 

The Council noted with satisfaction the extension of the Ten Year Develop- 
ment and Welfare Plan and welcomed the increased emphasis on the develop- 
ment of basic services. The administering authority was urged to study the 
possibility of promoting schemes for cheap hydro-electricity. Noting the 
importance to the economic future of the area of improved agricultural methods, 
the Council urged the administering authority to further strengthen the agri- 
cultural services in the territory. In this connection, satisfaction was expressed 
with the increasing number and membership of cooperatives and the proposed 
establishment of an Inter-Territorial Training Centre for Co-operative Staffs. 

In the field of social advancement, the Council, while appreciating the rea- 
sons given by the administering authority for the backward status of women in 
Tanganyika, urged the administering authority to continue efforts to improve 
their status. It was hoped that expansion of the territory's economy would 
result in increased employment of Africans but the Council urged the adminis- 
tering authority to safeguard the conditions of work. The Council expressed 
concern that, although certain measures had been taken to reduce the number 
of offences for which corporal punishment might be imposed by the courts, 
corporal punishment still existed in the territory. In view of previous recom- 
mendations of the General Assembly and the Trusteeship Council, the adminis- 
tering authority was urged to give “earnest consideration” to suspending these 
laws and in particular to expand the probation system for juveniles. 


** Document T/L.187, June 29, 1951. 
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The measures taken by the administering authority to increase primary and 
higher education were commended and further efforts urged. 


Ruanda-Urundi: Council consideration of the annual reports from the terri- 
tory of Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration for the years 1949 and 
1950 was begun on June 21, 1951.° Mr. Leroy, representative of the adminis- 
tering authority, opened the discussion with an analysis of the two annual 
reports. He noted that the administration planned to put into effect shortly 
measures to make indigenous institutions more democratic. He described the 
efforts of the administering authority to introduce an electoral system and noted 
that they had failed to arouse wide popular interest. Another attempt was to 
be made in the fall of 1951, preceded by an educational campaign to instruct 
inhabitants in electoral procedure. He added that since 1949, Africans had 
been participating in the Council of the Vice-Governor-General. The judicial 
system had been reformed placing it “on a par with that of the most advanced 
nations of the world so far as protection of individual rights was concerned.” 

Economic development, he continued, had been slow because of the “lack 
of foresight” of the indigenous inhabitants who were accustomed to living “from 
day to day.” He felt that Council concern over the alienation of land was un- 
warranted as only 0.40 percent of the land was occupied by non-indigenous 
persons. The administering authority was taking steps to increase the produc- 
tion of export crops in order to alleviate the precarious economic conditions and 
had planted palm trees to provide for the lack of fats and oils in the diet. He 
also reported that attempts were being made to “wean the African away from 
his undue attachment to his cattle” which he regarded as having “mystic sig- 
nificance” and being a “mark of social rank”. 

In the field of social development, decrees had been promulgated to protect 
the family and improve the status of women. Similar developments were noted 
in labor legislation. Wage scales had been of great concern to the administrat- 
ing authority during the period reviewed. Attempts to raise the wages of 
skilled labor had met with little success for the result of higher wages upon a 
population with few wants had been to decrease the number of days or hours 
which the laborer was willing to work. In conformity with recommendations 
of the Trusteeship Council, whipping had been limited to a small number of 
serious crimes. Education in the territory had been in the hands of religious 
schools to a large extent, and, given the religious nature of the inhabitants, 
Mr. Leroy doubted if secular schools would contribute greatly to the solution 
of illiteracy problems. 

The Council spent five days discussing these annual reports and addressing 
questions to the special representative.“ A drafting committee composed of 
Australia, Iraq, New Zealand and the Soviet Union was appointed to prepare 
the Council’s draft report. The Council considered the report of this com- 
mittee on July 12.“ The Council felt that progress had been made in all fields 

*Documents T/784, July 25, 1950; T/912, * Documents T/SR.357, June 21, 1951 to 


May 29, 1951. T/SR.361, June 27, 1951. 
* Document T/L.197, July 10, 1951. 
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and hoped that it would continue and that obstacles could be overcome and 
elections be held throughout the territory in the future. A review of the ad. 
ministrative union between Ruanda-Urundi and the Belgian Congo was recom. 
mended and the administering authority was asked to keep the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions informed on the legal form of the union, 
The Council also hoped that the Council of the Vice-Governor-General, now 
purely a consultative body, might be expanded soon and given some legislative 
functions. 

Measures taken by the administering authorities to increase and diversify the 
agricultural production of the country were noted with approval and fuller ip. 
formation on the mining industry in the territory was requested in the next 
annual report. The administering authority was urged to continue its study 
of the problem of overpopulation and maldistribution of population, to continue 
to review its legislation involving discrimination on racial grounds, and to carry 
out studies on standards of living and wage scales. ; 

The Council adopted an amendment to the drafting committee’s report pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union recommending the immediate abolition of corporal 
punishment. Considering the steps taken by the administering authority to 
re-educate juvenile delinquents, the Council suggested that reformatory schools 
be established; continued efforts to raise the status of women were also urged, 
Measures taken by the administering authority to improve the education in the 
territory were noted with approval and continued effort was also urged. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom Administration: Brigadier Gibbons, spe- 
cial representative of the administering authority, opened the Council’s discus- 
sion of the annual reports for 1949 and 1950 for Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration on June 27, 1951.* Personnel and expenditures had 
increased during the period in the fields of education and medical services. 
Transport and communications within the territory and between it and adjoin- 
ing areas had been improved. He reported that great strides had been made 
to better the financial situation of the territory and noted that in the financial 
year 1949-1950 the revenue had, for the first time, exceeded expenditures. He 
cautioned against undue optimism that this situation would continue, noting 
that, as the economy of the area depended upon the export of bananas, revenue 
rose and fell sharply with weather conditions and the world market. The 
surplus enjoyed in 1949-1950, it had been decided, would be paid into a 
Cameroons development fund. 

Brigadier Gibbons continued with the observation that the “people’s inertia” 
had been the greatest obstacle in the “most important factor” of awakening 
civic responsibility. Some progress could, nevertheless, be reported: in the 
north a program of democratic decentralization had been followed, providing 
the district headmen with local councils representing the people and placing 
funds at their disposal for local needs. Less progress was reported in the south, 
but it was felt that there was growing support for establishing divisional native 


* Documents T/796, September 25, 1950 and T/906, May 21, 1951. 
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authorities. The special representative called attention to the entry into force 
of the new Nigerian constitution which, by allowing the people of the territory 
to take part in the administration of various regions, would train them in demo- 
cratic methods of government. 

After five days discussion with the special representative of the annual reports 
from United Kingdom administered Cameroons,” the Council appointed a draft- 
ing committee of Belgium, Thailand, Dominican Republic, and the United 
States. The report of this committee was considered by the Council on July 17.” 
The report as adopted by the Council commended the administering authority 
for the progress already made but urged acceleration of the rate of progress. 
On the question of administrative integration of the territory with Nigeria, the 
Council considered the establishment of the new constitution for Nigeria and 
the Cameroons a development “of fundamental significance.” The Council 
expressed the hope that the procedures and significance of the elections would 
be explained to the inhabitants and that special precautions would be taken 
to ensure that the interests of the territory were not prejudiced nor submerged 
by those of Nigeria. The Council noted also that no reason to suggest that the 
boundaries of the territory were not being maintained had been found. Ap- 
proval of the participation of indigenous inhabitants in local government and in 
the civil service was expressed. 

While noting with satisfaction the improvement of the financial situation of 
the territory, the Council drew the attention of the administering authority to 
the dangers of a single-crop economy and urged measures to diversify the 
output of the territory. Concentration of effort on the problem of transportation 
was also approved. 

While endorsing the steps taken by the administering authority on the 
Bawkeri land issue in accordance with previous Council recommendations, the 
Council was concerned with the inability of the administering authority to per- 
suade the Bawkeri to abandon their claims to outright ownership of lands leased 
by the Cameroons Development Corporation and to accept a resettlement pro- 
gram. It was hoped that the progress of various development projects would 
lead to a changed attitude on the part of the Bawkeri leaders. Further recom- 
mendations in regard to the Development Corporation were made: hope that 
the administering authorities would progressively increase indigenous participa- 
tion in the corporation; approval of the policy of consulting with local develop- 
ment committees in formulating programs for the corporation; and recommen- 
dations that efforts to explain the purpose and functions of the corporation to 
the people be increased. 

Measures taken by the administering authority to improve medical and 
health services and labor conditions were endorsed by the Council which urged 
continued effort. A proposed United States amendment to the committee’s 
draft was adopted which while taking note of the progress already made in 
abolishing corporal punishment and of the aim of the administering authority 


“Documents T/SR.361, June 27, 1951 to ® Document T/L.198, July 11, 1951. 
T/SR.366, July 5, 1951. 
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to complete this abolition as rapidly as local conditions permitted, urged that 
measures be taken immediately to bring the complete abolition of corporal 
punishment.” 


Cameroons under French Administration: Discussion by the Trusteeship 
Council of the annual reports for 1949 and 1950 from Cameroons under French 
Administration” was opened by Mr. Watier, special representative of the admin. 
istering authority. He noted that the policy of the administrating authority 
throughout the period reviewed had been strict economy in the use of available 
resources in order to attain the maximum development and progress. Adminis. 
trative reforms, designed to simplify the relations between various regions and 
the central capital had been instigated. He noted that the transition from 
conseils de notables to more democratic regional councils, while opposed by 
some conservative elements, had been generally popular. Judicial reforms 
inaugurated four years ago had been nearly completed, serving to separate 
more thoroughly the executive from the judiciary. 

Progress in the economic field was, he added, marked, with imports exceeding 
exports for the first time in 1950. Credits and grants from the administrating 
authority had made up the gap between income from exports and cost of im- 
ports. Continued advances were also reported in fields of education and health 
services. 

A drafting committee composed of representatives of Australia, Iraq, China, 
and the United Kingdom was appointed at the end of five days consideration 
of the annual reports® which submitted its recommendations to the Council on 
July 23." The report, adopted by the Council with little debate, commended 
the efforts of the administering authority to promote the welfare of the ter- 
tory and for the “sustained progress” which “characterized the record of devel- 
opment in the Cameroons under French Administration during the years under 
review.” Noting the establishment of a Representative Assembly, the exten- 
sion of adult suffrage and plans for the development of regional and municipal 
institutions, the Council recommended that further advances be undertaken in 
each of these fields. In addition, the Council, while recognizing the benefits of 
association between the territory and the French Union, considered that the 
separate status of the territory should be preserved with a view “to the achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the International Trusteeship System.” Hope was 
expressed that the reforms contemplated by the administering authority to in- 
crease the proportion of indigenous to European members in the Representa- 
tive Assembly and to extend the functions of the body would be carried out. 
Similar wishes were noted in regard to municipal and regional government. The 
Council’s desire that training programs be inaugurated to allow European ad- 
ministrative personnel to be replaced gradually with indigenous inhabitants was 
also noted. Plans of the administering authority to expand progressively the 
electorate toward universal suffrage were commended and the Council urged 


51 Document T/SR.347, July 17, 1951. 53 Documents T/SR.367, July 6, 1951; 
52 Documents T/788, August 11, 1950; T/SR.371, July 12, 1951. 
T/910, May 28, 1951. 54 Document T/L.206, July 18, 1951. 
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that the present dual electoral system be superseded by a single electoral 
college. 

Endorsing the economic policies of the administering authority and the re- 
sultant vigorous economic activity of the territory, the Council cautioned the 
administering authority to ensure that, in granting land concessions to non- 
indigenous inhabitants, the interests of the African population be adequately 
safeguarded. The administering authority was further commended for asso- 
ciating the African population with industrial development and for its active 
efforts in road construction; similar commendation was expressed for the steps 
taken to replace the head-tax by a progressive income tax. It was recommended 
that this latter project be extended to establish a general system of income tax 
as soon as possible. 

Recalling the concern which had previously been felt over the low wage 
level in the territory, the Council approved the substantial increase in 1950 and 
urged continued study and review. All feasible measures were recommended 
as well to raise the position of women in the territory. The progress of medical 
care and education on all levels was noted, although the Council recognized 
the great obstacles which hampered rapid development in these fields. 


Togoland under United Kingdom Administration: The Trusteeship Council 
opened its discussion of the annual reports from Togoland under United King- 
dom administration for the years 1949 and 1950” on July 11. Mr. Sutherland, 
special representative of the administering authority, participated in the discus- 
sion, answering questions raised by members of the Council on the annual 
reports. The major part of the six-day discussion” was devoted to the relation 
of Togoland to the Gold Coast. Mr. Sutherland said that the coming into force 
of the new Gold Coast constitution did not in any way alter the position of the 
trust territory nor did it indicate a delegation of authority or a transfer of powers 
to the Gold Coast government. The government of the Gold Coast, he con- 
tinued, under the terms of the trusteeship agreement, governed the territory as 
the agent of the administering authority. The administering authority was 
responsible for the government of the territory and provision had been made 
in the new constitution to reserve certain powers to the governor. The policy 
of the administering authority, he also noted, and of the Gold Coast govern- 
ment was to see that the trust territory was represented on all bodies of a scien- 
tific or non-governmental level which affected its interests. 

In fields other than political, Mr. Sutherland also noted progress. In educa- 
tion, both primary and advanced, the number of pupils and teachers had in- 
creased; mass education in the southern sections of the territory had met with 
great success. Corporal punishment for adults had been eliminated except 
for the most serious crimes and then could not be carried out without approval 
of the Executive Council. Whipping had been maintained for juveniles, how- 
ever. While as yet no indigenous inhabitants were in the administrative service 


® Documents T/787, August 8, 1950; T/901 5% Documents T/SR.370, July 11, 1951 to 
and T/901/Add.1. T/SR.375, July 18, 1951. 
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and no training programs had been established, in the future all Persons ap. 
pointed to the administrative services were to be Africans. 

A drafting committee composed of Argentina, Australia, China, and France 
presented its report” to the Council on July 26. The recommendations as 
adopted commended the administrating authority on the progress made during 
the period reviewed. Taking note of the new Gold Coast constitution unde; 
which the peoples of the Gold Coast and the trust territory enjoyed a large 
measure of self-government, and noting in addition the provision that no laws 
repugnant to the provisions of the trusteeship agreement could be applied in 
the trust territory, the Council felt that the interests of the inhabitants of United 
Kingdom administered Togoland were adequately safeguarded. In view, how- 
ever, of the special status of the trust territory in international law, the imple. 
mentation of the new arrangement was to be kept under constant review by the 
Council. The Council felt that inhabitants of Togoland under United King. 
dom administration would gain valuable political experience through participa. 
tion in this arrangement and urged the administering authority to assure full 
recognition of Togoland interests in the programs developed by the new Gold 
Coast government and full participation of Togoland in all phases of that 
government. 

Policies of the administering authority resulting in an improved economy and 
increased native participation in the economic life of the territory were also 
commended by the Council which urged that efforts to increase agricultural 
production and to diversify the economy be intensified. Similarly, development 








plans and programs to increase the water supply and transportation facilities 


were received with approval. 


In the field of social development, the administering authority was urged to | 


give special attention to the status of women and the complete abolition of 
capital punishment and to seek to increase medical services, consulting with 
appropriate international agencies if necessary. The administering authority 
was urged in addition to undertake studies on the cost of living in the territory 
as a “basis for a realistic policy designed to ensure the well-being of the in- 
digenous population.” Measures taken to increase educational facilities and 
personnel on all levels were commended. 


Togoland under French Administration: The final annual reports considered 
by the Trusteeship Council at its ninth session were from Togoland under 
French administration for 1949 and 1950." The discussion opened on July 17, 
1951, with an analysis of the progress made in the period under review by 
Mr. Montel, special representative of the administering authority. The politi- 
cal life of the territory had been characterized, he noted, by a series of elections 
and a gradual extension of the electorate. Municipal government had also been 
strengthened by the election in the large cities of municipal councils composed 
entirely of indigenous inhabitants. The judicial system had been reformed to 


5% Documents T/L.210, July 24, 1951; 88 Documents T/785, July 27, 1950 and 
T/L.210/Add.1, July 24, 1951. T/907, May 21, 1951. 
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increase the number of customary courts, all with indigenous judges, and to 
qualify indigenous judges for positions on the Cour dassises. 

Agriculture, the territory's only resource, had been expanded with “encour- 
aging” results. Almost complete freedom in transaction and price had been 
reestablished in trade with a resultant increase of imports and exports. Tech- 
nical and social advances had also been considerable. 

After devoting six meetings” to a consideration of these reports a committee 
of Argentina, Australia, China and the United Kingdom drew up draft recom- 
mendations” presented to the Council on July 27, 1951. The Council com- 
mended the administering authority for the “all-round progress” in the territory, 
and noted, as was the case of French administered Cameroons, that the rela- 
tionship between the territory and the French Union was not without benefits. 
The Council considered, however, that the separate status of the territory 
should be preserved “with a view to its final self-government or independence.” 
The Council, expressing the belief that increased participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in the administration of the territory was essential for eventual self- 
government, recommended that the administering authority increase the num- 
ber of Africans in the civil service and continue to give them training. Also in 
the field of political development, satisfaction was noted on the augmentation 
of the powers of the representative assembly, the extension of suffrage, and the 
reorganization of local government. The Council recommended that the single 
electoral college method be applied to the elections for the Representative 
Assembly as well as for lesser governmental organs. Steps taken to separate 
judicial from executive functions were received with approval by the Council 
which hoped that indigenous career magistrates would soon be available to fill 
all judiciary posts. 

Noting the progress achieved in increasing production in industrial and agri- 
cultural fields, the Council urged the administering authority to increase the 
participation of indigenous personnel in these activities and to provide agricul- 
tural services to teach new methods of agriculture and soil conservation. The 
Council, in the light of opposition from the African population to measures of 
forest preservation, urged the administering authority to continue its efforts to 
educate the people on the importance of its actions. The replacing of the head- 
tax with a general system of income tax was recommended as soon as possible. 

Social advancement was in general approved by the Council which recom- 
mended a review of the relation of cost of living to wage scales and further 
efforts to expand health facilities and personnel. The Council commended the 
administering authority on the fact that education was free at all levels and 
urged the administering authority to attempt to expand facilities and buildings 
for use in the education system. 


® Documents T/SR.374, July 17, 1951 to © Document T/L.218, July 26, 1951. 
T/SR.379, July 23, 1951. 





SECRETARIAT 


Secretariat Aid to India 


A spontaneous movement, among members of the Secretariat, “to do some- 
thing directly and personally toward helping India in her present dangerous 
food crisis” resulted in the establishment, on April 17, 1951, of an unofficial 
committee — the United Nations Secretariat Committee for Food Relief to India, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, who was elected its chairman, wrote to the staffs of all 
United Nations offices, missions, and specialized agencies not located at the 
permanent headquarters, suggesting that they join in the effort. The commit. 
tee accepted the offer of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund to use the services of its procurement division in obtaining the wheat. 
United Kingdom, United States, and Netherlands shipping companies which 
were members of the India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma Outward Freight 
Conference in New York had waived transportation costs as a gesture of sym- 
pathy with the Secretariat’s efforts. The first shipment of wheat reached 
Bombay on July 16, 1951. By August 1, total contributions were in excess of 
$20,000. 


Administrative Tribunal’s Decision on Termination Cases 


Decisions on the five particular cases before it and on the general principles 


common to them all were pronounced by the Administrative Tribunal of the 


United Nations on August 25 and on August 30, 1951. The Tribunal, com- 
posed of Maharajah Jam Saheb of Nawanagar (India) President, Dr. Roland 


Egger (United States) Vice-President, and Dr. Emilio Oribe (Uruguay),’ first | 
pronounced on the legal issues involved. The salient points of the ruling were 


that: 1) the Secretary-General’s power to terminate the employment of staff 
members holding temporary indefinite contracts was limited by the Charter, 
by resolutions of the General Assembly, by Staff Rules and Regulations, and 
by other instruments defining the rights and obligations of members of the 
Secretariat and that such members had the right of appeal equally with mem- 
bers who held permanent contracts (the Secretary-General had held that only 
the latter had a right of appeal); 2) a sufficiently specific statement of cause 
was an essential element of due process in the termination of temporary indef- 
nite contracts; it could also be held essential in cases of fixed-term contracts if, 
on the merits of the case, the Tribunal found that reasonable expectancies, not 
necessarily precluded by the inclusion of a terminal date in the agreement, had 
been raised by the circumstances surrounding the performance of the work 
under the contract (attorneys for the Secretary-General had claimed that he 
had no obligation to give reasons for dismissing temporary help or for not re- 


1 New York Times, August 26, 1951. 
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newing fixed-term contracts) ; 3) while it was not for the Tribunal to substitute 
its judgment for the Secretary-General’s on the adequacy of the stated grounds 
for termination, it was for the Tribunal to ascertain that an affirmative finding 
of cause which constituted reasonable grounds for termination had been made, 
and that due process had been accorded in arriving at such an affirmative find- 
ing; 4) causes other than the abolition of a post, the reduction of staff, or 
unsatisfactory service could reasonably be invoked for the termination of tem- 
porary indefinite contracts; and 5) employees with service ratings of satisfactory 
or better had a presumptive right to consideration for other posts for which they 
were qualified and that it had to be found affirmatively that reasonable efforts 
had been made to place such employees in other posts.’ 

On August 30, the Tribunal, the highest level of appeal for staff complaints, 
pronounced judgment on the individual cases before it. The Tribunal found 
that in all of the four cases of temporary indefinite contracts the Secretary- 
General had adequate grounds for termination. In two of those four instances, 
however, the Tribunal ordered the rescinding of the decisions to terminate: in 
the case of Raja Faris Howrani, because “the efforts made to secure other posts 
for Mr. Howrani were too remote in point of time . . . to be regarded as a 
serious effort to obtain another post for him”; and, in case of Mrs. Mary Jane 
Keeney, because Mrs. Keeney “was at no time in a position to plead directly 
to these statements of cause”. In upholding the Secretary-General’s decision 
in the fixed-term contract case of Mr. Benedict Alper, the Tribunal found that 
no reasonable expectancy of continuation of the contract or of the award of any 
other contract had been raised.’ 

Commenting on the judgments at a press conference on September 7, 1951, 
the Secretary-General said: “as the Secretary-General, I am under an obligation 
and a duty under the Charter to build a Secretariat of the highest standards of 
efficiency, competence and integrity with due regard to the widest possible 
geographical distribution. I am also under specific instructions of the General 
Assembly to improve the level of the Secretariat.” The difficult and complex 
task of building a first-class international civil service would, he said, become 
“utterly hopeless if further limitations were placed on the Secretary-General’s 
power to make desirable changes among temporary staff members in accord- 
ance with the staff regulations and the pertinent rules.”* Press reports indicated 
that some sources felt the Secretary-General might carry the issue to the sixth 
session of the General Assembly.* 

Later press reports’ indicated that the Secretary-General had decided not to 
reinstate either Mrs. Keeney or Mr. Howrani in spite of the Tribunal’s recom- 
mendations, although a spokesman for the Secretary-General’s office stressed the 
point that the decision was not an attempt to “flout” the Tribunal. In these 
individual cases, the Tribunal had ruled that the employees were either to be 
reinstated or to receive indemnity, but in his letters to Mrs. Keeney and Mr. 

a Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 280. 5 New York Times, August 26, 1951. 


6 Ibid., September 26, 1951. 
‘ Ibid. 
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Howrani the Secretary-General stated that, since it was “inadvisable” to re-hire 
them, the administration felt that they should not receive the seven months 
back pay allegedly due them. The letters cited article 9 of the General Assem. 
bly’s statute of staff relations, which provided that the Secretary-General need 
not follow a reinstatement ruling if he felt it “inadvisable or impossible”, 





Annual Report of the Secretary-General 


Speaking of the public reactions to the United Nations and its activities 
which he had found during his extensive travels in the year under review, the 
Secretary-General expressed the conviction that the majority of people in all 
countries felt that, by performing its duty in accordance with the Charter, the 
United Nations had emerged with added stature from the test it had had to 
face in 1950, and that world peace had thereby been strengthened. Although 
most people had given their full support to the action which the Security Coun. 
cil and the General Assembly had taken in respect to the Korean conflict, the 
Secretary-General had found widespread appreciation of the fact that the United 
Nations, even though forced to resort to collective action, had not compromised 





the principles of pacific and reasonable negotiation upon which it was based.' 
Noting the contrary views which prevailed in the Soviet Union and elsewhere, 
the Secretary-General admitted that world public opinion, like the world itself, 
was divided by clashing interests and conflicting doctrines and the United Na- 
tions itself was a mirror in which these clashes and conflicts are reflected’’ | 

Having stated that there had been no substantial changes in the organization | 
of the Secretariat’s Department of Public Information, the Secretary-General’s | 
report then summarized the department’s impressive list of achievements 
through the mediums of press, publications, radio and films and its extensive | 
field work in education about the United Nations (in close collaboration with 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization). It was | 
indicated that, in all respects, the department had had an arduous task during | 
the year under review, owing to the increased interest evinced in various coun- 
tries in United Nations activities. 

The report spoke in praise of the growing efficiency, competence and in- 
tegrity attained by the Secretariat in spite of the awkwardness and administra: | 
tive upheaval brought about by the transition to the permanent headquarters 
in Manhattan. It was noted that the Secretariat had undergone no major 
structural reorganization, although in many cases the process of streamlining 
its organic structure, with a view to economy of posts and greater flexibility in 
the use of staff, had been carried forward — pursuant to the recommendations 
made by the Administrative and Budgetary Committee and the Advisory Com | 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions. Noting that the expanded 
program of technical assistance had continued to receive considerable atter- 
tion from the administrative as well as the substantive point of view, the Secre- 


™ General Assembly, Official Records (6th ses- 8 Ibid., p. 191. 
sion), Supplement No. 1. 
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tary-General recalled that one of the major reorganizational moves had been 
the consolidation of all the operational aspects of the program into a single 
Technical Assistance Administration, under a Director-General responsible to 
the Secretary-General. 

The Secretary-General expressed the hope that, in the interest of attaining 
a reasonable measure of stability and security for the staff, the General Assem- 
bly would soon be able to adopt the revised set of proposed permanent staff 
regulations which would establish uniform rights and obligations for the staff 
members of all the various organizations which together comprised the inter- 
national civil service. In this connection, the Secretary-General indicated the 
measures which had been taken to raise the standards of recruitment for posi- 
tions on all levels. He also reviewed agreements reached with the Administra- 
tive Tribunal relative to the Tribunal’s competence in the matter of awarding 
costs to applicants whose claims had been sustained by the Tribunal.’ 


® Ibid. 





INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Case 


In a cable dated July 9, 1951, from Foreign Minister Bagher Kazemi to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, Iran withdrew its acceptance of com. 
pulsory jurisdiction by the International Court of Justice.’ Referring specif. 
cally to the Court’s order on interim measures (issued on July 5), the cable 
stated that the Court “had shaken the confidence” which the Iranian govem. 
ment and people had always had in international justice. The Iranian note 
made four specific points: first, the Iranian declaration (ratified on September 
19, 1932) accepting the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court, and 
extended to the International Court of Justice under the latter's Statute, ex. 
tended such jurisdiction only to disputes relating to the application of treaties 
and conventions. The Declaration excluded questions within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of Iran. Agreements or contracts under private and domestic law 
(such as concessions to work certain sources of natural wealth, commercial 
matters, and matters relating to Iran’s sovereign rights) “were and still are 
excluded” from compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. Second, the note pointed 
out that the concession granted the “former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company” in 
1933 did not mention the United Kingdom in any capacity and reserved no 
rights or powers to that government. The United Kingdom had, therefore, 


nothing in common with the international treaties and conventions mentioned | 


in the Statutes of both Courts. Third, the Iranian government maintained 
that it was the uncontested right of each nation to nationalize any of its indus- 
tries. Allusion was made to the nationalization activities carried on within the 
United Kingdom. Fourth, by resisting the application of the oil nationaliza- 
tion act, both the Anglo-Iranian Company and the United Kingdom govem- 
ment were said to have interfered in the domestic affairs of Iran in disregard 
of legislation and of international law. The consequences of the Court's order 


(July 5) to continue operations as they were prior to May 1, 1951, would beto | 


abolish Iran’s right of sovereignty in a purely domestic matter as the result of 
a complaint by the United Kingdom which that government was not com- 
petent to make and which was not within the jurisdiction of the Court. It was 


further maintained that the Court’s order violated the spirit and the letter of | 


the United Nations Charter. Complaints were also registered as to the legality 
and wisdom of the order setting up a five-man board of supervision and the 
order directing that the Anglo- iranian Company’s excess of revenue over ex 
penses be paid into aleted banks. “In view of the foregoing,” the message 
concluded, “and of the fact that the Court has departed from the ways of equity 
and shaken the confidence placed in it by the world,” the Iranian government 
withdrew its acceptance of the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 
1For a summary of earlier developments in 2 United Nations, Bulletin, XI, p. 120. 


the Anglo-Iranian oil case, see International 
Organization, V, p. 588. 
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On August 22, 1951, at the request of the government of the United King- 
dom, the Court issued an order extending from September 3 to October 10, 
1951, the time-limit for the deposit of the memorial of the government of the 
United Kingdom and from December 3, 1951, to January 10, 1952, the time- 
limit for the deposit of the counter-memorial of the Imperial Government of 


Iran.’ 


Ambatielos Case* 


On July 30, 1951, in response to a request from the government of Greece, 
the Court issued an order extending “to August 30th, 1951, the time-limit for 
the presentation of the Memorial of the Hellenic Government, and to Novem- 
ber 15th, 1951, the time-limit for the deposit of the Counter-Memorial of the 
Government of the United Kingdom, the rest of the procedure being reserved 
for further decision”.* 


Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case 


On September 22, 1951, the Court announced* that it would sit as from 
September 25, 1951, at the Peace Palace in the Hague for the hearings in the 
Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case.’ The submission of “an unusually large 
amount of documents” had been completed with the filing of the rejoinder by 
the Norwegian government on April 30, 1951. Rejecting the United Kingdom 
argument, the Norwegian government, in its pleadings, claimed that its deci- 
sions and practice in the laying down of the base-lines for the delimiting of 
reserved fishing zones off the Norwegian coast were not inconsistent with the 
rules of international law. 

Behind the legal dispute was the fact that some of the richest cod-fishing 
grounds in the Arctic Circle lay in the disputed waters. Norwegian estimates 
that the yield from the area was worth about $10,000,000 annually indicated 
the economic importance attached to the dispute. The United Kingdom had 
conceded Norway’s right, for historical reasons, to a four-mile territorial waters 
belt instead of the customary three-mile belt, but challenged Norway’s methods 
of drawing the base-lines from which the four-mile belt was measured. The 
United Kingdom contended that the line ought to consist of a series of inter- 
secting ares which would follow the highly indented coastline more closely 
than the Norwegian practice of basing their limits on straight lines which con- 
nected base points as much as forty miles apart.’ The case was being followed 
closely by many states since, as stated in the opening argument for the United 

* Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Case, Order of Aug- 7 For summaries of previous developments in 
ust 22, 1951: ICJ Reports 1951, p. 106. the Anglo-Norwegian Fisherie#Case, see Inter- 


‘For a summary of earlier developments in national Organization, III, p. 703; IV, p. 123; 
the Ambatielos case, see International Organiza- and V, p. 364. 


tion, V, p. 591. 8 This background material is taken from an 
*Ambatielos case, Order of July 30, 1951: article appearing in the New York Times, Sep- 
IC] Reports 1951, p. 103. tember 24, 1951. 


-—_" Communiqué 51/29, September 22, 
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Kingdom, “the position of the two parties with regard to the basic rules of jp. 
ternational law is so different that the dispute puts in issue the very elements of 
international law with regard to coastal waters. Perhaps indeed whether there 
is any international law with regard to coastal waters at all.” 

On October 1, 1951, the Registry of the Court issued a communiqué” which 
listed the submissions of Sir Eric Beckett on behalf of the United Kingdom, 
They were, among others already indicated in this summary: 1) that the outer 
limit of Norway’s territorial waters should never be more than four sea miles 
from some point on the base line; 2) that (subject to 3 and 7 below) the base 
line should be low water mark on permanently dry land or the proper closing 
line of Norwegian internal waters (see 6 below); 3) that, where there was a 
low tide elevation situated within four sea miles of permanently dry, or of the 
proper closing lines of Norwegian internal waters, the outer limit of territorial 
waters could be four sea miles from the outer edge (at low tide) of that low 
tide elevation, but in no other case could a low tide elevation be taken into 
account; 4) that Norway was entitled to claim as her internal waters all fjords 
and sunds, which fell within the conception of a bay as defined in international 
law, whether the proper entrance to the indention was more or less than ten 
miles wide; 5) that the definition of a bay in international law was “a well- 
marked indentation, whose penetration inland is in such proportion to the width 
of its mouth, as to constitute the indentation more than a mere curvature of the 
coast; 6) that where an area of water was a bay, the principle which determined 
where the closing line should be drawn was that it should be drawn between 
the natural geographical entrance points, where the indentation eases to have 


the configuration of a bay; 7) that Norway was entitled to claim as her teri- | 


torial waters all the waters of the fjords and sunds which had the character of 
a legal “strait” (defined as “any geographical strait which connects two portions 
of the high seas”) and that Norway was entitled to claim either as internal or 
territorial waters the areas of water lying between the island fringe and the 
mainland of Norway, provided recourse was had to the definitions of bays and 
legal straits as listed in 5 and 7 above; and 8) that Norway was under an inter- 
national obligation to pay to the United Kingdom compensation in respect of 
the arrests of all United Kingdom fishing vessels in waters which were high 
seas by virtue of the application of the preceding principles. 


® New York Times, September 26, 1951. 1 JCJ Communiqué 51/35, October 1, 1951. 
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Il. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Twelfth Session of the Council 


The twelfth session of the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion opened at the new headquarters of the organization in Rome on June 11, 
1951.’ The agenda of the session included detailed studies of long-range ob- 
jectives of FAO, international investment, full employment, commodity prob- 
lems, and technical assistance. Preparation for the sixth session of the FAO 
Conference, scheduled to meet in Rome in November 1951, was also under- 
taken at this meeting.’ 

Among the items considered by the Council was a report by the Director- 
General of FAO (Dodd) on FAO technical assistance activities. The report 
noted that, since funds had become available in September 1950, FAO had 
completed seven projects and initiated work in 54 others. As of April 1, 1951, 
27 governments were receiving assistance from the organization in projects of 
economic development in the fields of agriculture, economics and statistics, 
fisheries, forestry, and nutrition. Countries in which FAO technical assistance 
projects were in operation or had been requested included Libya, Syria, Thai- 
land, Indonesia, Ecuador, Uruguay, Ethiopia, Colombia, Honduras, Pakistan, 
E] Salvador, Costa Rica, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Jamaica, Cyprus, Iran, 
Brazil, Burma, Ceylon, India, Lebanon, Austria, Egypt, Haiti, Mexico, Afghan- 
istan, Portugal, Finland, Greece, Vietnam, Malaya, Japan and Chile. Under 
the terms of project agreements concluded by FAO as of April 1, 1951, the 
organization would be called upon to provide 174 experts, equipment valued 
at $119,960 (United States), and 104 fellowships. The estimated total cost of 
these projects, including administration, was $3,873,000 (United States). In 
addition, 42 agreements were reported under negotiation, which, when com- 
pleted, would involve 147 more experts, $162,500 (United States) in equip- 
ment and supplies, and 258 additional fellowships. The projects would amount 
to $2,248,000 (United States) for 1951-1952.° 


Technical Activities 


A joint mission from FAO and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development which had spent from October 15 to December 15, 1950 in 
Uruguay surveying the agricultural resources and requirements of the country, 
presented its report on July 25, 1951. The mission, which had been sent at the 

1 The summary of the activities and decisions 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 999. 
of the Council at this session cannot be given 3 Food and Agriculture Organization, Docu- 
completely in this issue because of the delay in ment NARO/IR/1; ibid., Press Release FAO/ 


the transmission of documents from headquarters 500, May 25, 1951. 
in Rome. 
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request of the Uruguayan government, was headed by Sir Maurice Dutton 
(United Kingdom) and composed in addition of nine agricultural specialists, 
The mission expressed the belief that Uruguay could substantially increase jts 
agricultural production and at the same time lower costs. The importance of 
expanded research and technical and advisory services was stressed in the 





report. The mission made specific recommendations for the improvement of 
grazing and arable land, the control of livestock diseases, the increase of pro- 
duction of sugar, rice, potatoes, fruit, and truck vegetables, and the afforestation 
of waste land. 

Increased production of agricultural products, it was noted, could be financed 
through private capital; the corrollary problem of expanding and improving 
transportation and storage and marketing of this produce would depend more 
on the regulatory functions of the government. Adjustments within the private 
agricultural economy resulting from the recommended improvements were felt 
to be of such a magnitude as to prove incapable of achievement within a rea- 
sonable time without government aid in research, education and other services. 
While the report did not attempt to estimate the amount of capital investment 
its recommendations would involve, it noted that long-term capital for perma- 
nent improvements, medium-term capital and equipment, and _ short-term 


capital would be required.* 





INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Annual Report 


The sixth annual report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development to the Board of Governors, covering the period July 1, 1950 to} 
June 30, 1951, was transmitted by the President of the Bank (Black) to the 
Board on September 10, 1951.’ During the fiscal year reviewed in the report | 
the Bank was faced with new and changing conditions in the world; while this | 
was true of every other year since 1946, “at no time in the Bank’s experience, | 
however, have the economic conditions of the world changed so abruptly as 
in the year just ended.” These changes had two conflicting results: on the one 
hand, they provided underdeveloped countries “opportunities for growth” and 
“created more favorable conditions for the Bank’s lending operations”; on the 
other hand, they raised serious new problems. 

The beginning of the fiscal year reviewed in the report coincided with the 
outbreak of the conflict in Korea. While some of the major trends which char- 
acterized the period had begun early in 1950 and could not be traced solely 
to defense preparation or military action, “it is clear that some of these trends 


| 





4 Ibid., Document NARO-JR101; International Reconstruction and Development is not con- 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, tained in this summary. The activities of the 
Document 254. Bank during the period beginning July 1, 1950 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and and ending June 30, 1951 may be found ia 
Development, Sixth Annual Report, 1950-1951. International Organization, IV, p. 481-488, 
Information contained in this report relating to p. 673-675; V, p. 199-202, p. 368-370, p 
specific activities of the International Bank for 593-596, and p. 786-788. 
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Dutton | have become more pronounced since June 1950:” notably the heavy purchase 
‘ialists, | of raw materials and the further reduction of dollar shortages. The ability of 
ase it; | underdeveloped countries to service foreign loans was increased by the rise, 
nce of engendered by increased demand for raw materials, in foreign-exchange earn- 
in the | ings of many of these countries. Conversely, the rise in prices of raw materials 
ent of | tended to make the terms of trade of many industrialized countries worse. The 
of pro | gains in income resulting from “the booming raw materials market” had also 
station set in motion strong inflationary forces which would have to be controlled if 

the advantage was to be turned into development. Another trend pre-dating 
nanced Korea but stronger since June 1950 was the tightening of the supply of capital 
roving goods. In order to overcome this difficulty it would be necessary to explore 
1 more | the possibility of drawing on the funds and resources of those industrialized 
private | countries whose economies and currencies have been strengthened. The Bank 
sre felt | reported that it had established a new unit to “keep abreast of supply develop- 
a rea. | ments in the United States and in Western Europe, to assist borrowers in get- 
rvices, | ting export priorities from the United States, and to keep member countries 
stment | informed on government regulations affecting the availability of goods for ex- 
perma-| port.” While admitting the seriousness of the problem, the Bank expressed 
rt-term | the belief that “there is a sound basis for believing that conflicts in the alloca- 
tions of scarce materials and equipment can be resolved without serious damage 
to the continuity of economic development.” 

The Bank pointed out that “it would be a mistake . . . to appraise the long- 
run prospects of the underdeveloped countries on the basis of the extraordinary 
price and demand conditions which prevailed in the last twelve months,” noting 
that in recent months the prices of commodities had declined while prices of 
m and) consumer's and capital goods had increased. “It will require careful husband- 
950 to} ing of the additional earnings at the disposal of the economically under- 

to the} developed countries for these countries to reap the full benefit of their favorable 
‘Teport} position.” During the early years of the Bank’s activities, its lending operations 
ile this} were confined largely to those countries which could service dollar loans. Dur- 
rience, | ing the past year, with the direct or indirect dollar earnings of many countries 
ptly ei improving, the number of countries able to service such loans had increased. 
he one’ In addition, with the expansion of production and income in western Europe, 
h” and| there is a “reasonable expectation” that these countries would have the resources 
on the} to extend long-term credit to the countries still unable to service loans in dollars. 
The rearmament program in western Europe raised new difficulties, for the 
ith the} time being. The report noted that the Bank wished to expand its loan opera- 
h char-| tions in non-dollar currencies and had made some progress in that direction. 
| solely | The interchangeability of European currencies through the European Payments 
trends. Union enabled funds raised within the area to be used in most countries of 
sot con Western Europe. 
/ « hn The economically advanced countries of the world had become more aware 
found in Of the importance of improving the economic and financial position of raw ma- 
as terials producing countries, as was testified by “four documents of major im- 
portance” which had appeared: the Gray report, a report by the International 








MENT 
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Development Advisory Board, headed by Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, suggesting 
concrete measures to implement the Gray report, the Colombo Plan, and, in the 
United Nations, a report by a group of experts with a concrete set of recom. 
mendations to speed up development in underdeveloped countries. The Bank 
noted that in the past fiscal year it had become increasingly interested in help. 
ing member countries to assess their total economic resources and to establish 
priorities for their development programs—a form of technical assistance. 


Activities of the Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development reported on 
August 2, 1951 that its net income for the year ending June 30, 1951 had been 
$15,156,947, an increase of $1,458,548 over the previous fiscal year. Gross 
income, exclusive of $6,388,543 set aside in the Special Reserve, amounted to 
$28,202,542, an increase of $2,738,477 over the previous year. Expenses had 
amounted to $13,045,595; $4,843,477 of this amount represented administra- 
tive expenses while the remainder represented bond interest and other financial 
expenses. In accordance with the decision of the Executive Directors, the entire 
net income had been placed in a General Reserve Against Losses on Loans and 
Guarantees; this reserve amounted to $42,155,217 on June 30, 1951. Loan 
commissions of $6,388,543 had been credited to a Special Reserve increasing 
this reserve to $20,125,748. Total reserves on June 30 were therefore 
$62,280,965. 

Loans totaling $297,080,000 had been made during the fiscal year, making 
the total commitment of the Bank $1,113,525,000. All repayments of loan 


principal to the Bank had been received on schedule and amounted to 


$5,549,135. In addition $3,000,000 principal amount had been repaid to others 
than the Bank in connection with bonds of its borrowers which had been sold 
by the Bank. Disbursements on loans totaled $77,564,969 for the fiscal year; 
68.6 percent of this amount had been spent in the United States and 31.4 per- 
cent in other countries. 

On June 30, 1951 the Bank had had 49 members and a total subscribed 
capital of $8,388,500,000. The withdrawal of Poland from membership and 
the subsequent repurchase by the Bank of Poland’s 1,250 shares had reduced 
the total by $125 million. However, the admission of Ceylon and Pakistan to 
the Bank had increased the total to $115 million. 

The Bank reported that it had sold $5,017,496 of bonds received from bor- 
rowers pursuant to loan agreements during the fiscal year to purchasers in Can- 
ada, Europe, and the United States. The Bank had also sold two issues of its 
own bonds: $50 million 3 percent twenty-five year bonds in the United States 
and £5 million 3.5 percent twenty-five year sterling stock in the United 
Kingdom.’ 

The first public offering of bonds of the Bank in Switzerland was announced 
on July 2, 1951. The issue, open to subscription from July 3 through July 9, 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Press Release 255, August 2, 1951. 
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offered 50 million Swiss francs (approximately $11.5 million) 3.5 percent 
twelve-year bonds due August 1, 1963, at par. The bonds would be callable 
at par on or after August 1, 1959. Two previous issues had been sold in Switzer- 
land through private placement: 17 million Swiss francs (approximately $4 
million) 2.5 percent serial bonds in 1948 and 28.5 million Swiss francs (approxi- 
mately $6.5 million) 2.5 serial bonds in 1950.’ 

Marketing of $100 million 3.25 percent thirty-year bonds in the United States 
was begun on September 12, 1951. The flotation was the Bank’s fourth borrow- 
ing in this market on dollar bonds.* 

Sweden became the fiftieth member of the Bank and of the International 
Monetary Fund on August 31, 1951 with a subscription to the capital stock of 
the Bank of 1,000 shares (total par value $100 million) and a quota of $100 
million in the Fund.’ Application for membership in both organizations was 
also received from Japan.° 


Missions 

A mission sent to Guatemala by the Bank in cooperation with the Guatemalan 
government to make recommendations for the general economic development 
of the country issued its report on July 3, 1951.’ Primary emphasis was placed on 
the improvement of agricultural productivity and the expansion of transportation 
facilities. The recommendations contained in the report, the Director-General 
noted in his letter transmitting the report to the Guatemalan government, 
“should be regarded as suggestions for consideration by your Government rather 
than as positive recommendations by the Bank.” The Bank reported that Guate- 
mala could find “the most promising basis for future economic progress” in the 
expansion of agriculture, particularly coffee and low-cost food crops. “Agricul- 
ture is Guatemala’s basic source of wealth and any appreciable rise in Guate- 
mala’s standards of living can come only through agriculture.” In addition to 
specific proposals to implement this general observation, the mission recom- 
mended that Guatemala undertake a solution to the long-range problem of 
integrating the Indians, at present living on marginal land and existing on a 
subsistence level, into the money economy of the country. The mission also 
made specific recommendations for the improvement of transportation, “proba- 
bly the greatest single barrier to Guatemala’s economic development and cul- 
tural integration.” The maximum investment program needed to implement 
the mission’s proposals called for added expenditures over the next six years of 
60 million quetzales ($60 million), a 60 percent increase over the 1948-1949 
level. It was assumed that $20 million of this would be invested from abroad. 
The mission felt that, if the productive capacity of Guatemala were increased 
on the basis of its proposals, the country would be able to assume this burden 

3 Thid., 252, July 3, 1951. ® New York Times, August 23, 1951. 

*New York Times, September 12, 1951. * For information on the joint Bank-Food and 

‘International Bank for Reconstruction and Agriculture Organization mission to Uruguay, 


ne Press Release 258, August 31, see this issue, p. 783. 
1. 
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of debt. The mission prepared alternative programs calling on the one hand 
for a reduced development program involving $14 million external investment 
and on the other hand for a pay-as-you-go program. Guatemala, the Bank re. 
ported, had appointed a thirteen member commission representing all economic 
groups within the country to study the report and make recommendations to 
the government.* 

The Bank reported on August 10, that a mission was being sent to Paraguay 
at the request of that government to survey the economic situation and the 
means by which the Bank might provide assistance.’ 

The report of the Bank’s mission to Cuba was released on August 16, 1951, 
The mission noted that “Cuba has ample resources, both human and material, 
with which to increase its output, broaden its economic base and create a better 
standard of living for its people;” Cuba also had a financial potential which, if 
effectively used, would be adequate for development. The mission recom- 
mended that the government of Cuba act immediately during the period of 
prosperity because of the vulnerability of the economy of Cuba to a fall in 
world sugar prices. The long-term program which the report urged the Cubans 
to adopt had the following objectives: 1) to diversify Cuban economy by pro- 
moting new enterprises other than sugar without cutting down on sugar pro- 
duction; 2) to expand existing — and create new — facilities to use sugar by- 
products; 3) to raise income and employment and stabilize the economy by 
promoting the export of non-sugar products; and 4) to produce domestically 
for the home market food-stuffs and consumer goods now imported. While 
emphasizing that there was “no quick or easy remedy” to Cuba’s economic prob- 
lems, the mission was convinced that progress could be made. The mission 
stressed the importance of research aided by government action and the pro- 


curement of foreign technicians. Improvements in education were also im- 


perative, the report continued, noting as well that labor-management relations 


were “among the most serious obstacles to Cuba’s development.” The report | 


further stated that “reform is urgent in virtually all spheres of Cuban adminis- 
tration.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Council 


The Council of the International Civil Aviation Organization met in Montreal 
from May 22 to June 1, 1951 to consider items which needed to be completed 
before the opening of the fifth session of the ICAO Assembly on June 5, 1951. 
Annex 14 of the Convention Standards and Recommended Practices for Aero- 
dromes as adopted differed in some respects from that submitted by the Air 
Navigation Division; the major change was the elimination of recommendations 
concerning the application and characteristics of the approach lighting system, 


8 International Bank for Reconstruction and ® Tbid., 256, August 10, 1951. 
Development, Press Release 253, July 3, 1951. © Tbid., 257, August 16, 1951. 
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Type B (high intensity). Unless a majority of the contracting states disapproved 
the Annex was to become effective on November 1, 1951 and to be implemented 
on June 1, 1952 in the case of airdromes used by international air services and 
on January 1, 1954 of other airdromes used by aircraft engaged in international 
air navigation. Sixteen amendments to Annex 3 of the Convention — Standards 
and Recommended Practices for Meteorological Codes — were adopted on the 
recommendation of the Meteorology Division. They were to become effective 
on October 1, 1951, and to be implemented on January 1, 1952. Action was 
also taken on the recommendations of the Committee on Performance of the 
Air and Operations Division. Report of the Air Navigation Division on its 
review of the implementation of regional plans in North America, South Pacific, 
South Atlantic, South American, and African-Indian Ocean Regions were ap- 
proved.’ It was noted that in the first two regions there were no deficits in air 
navigation facilities and services which would seriously affect safety, efficiency 
or regularity of service. In the other three regions such deficiencies were found. 
The Secretary-General of the organization was asked to assemble, as a matter 
of urgent priority, information on the intentions of states having territories in 
these latter areas to meet the problem. 

In March 1951, the United States announced its decision to discontinue 
operation of the Loran station at Frederiksal, Greenland, if the Danish govern- 
ment was prepared to take it over. Denmark indicated that it was prepared 
to accept, provided the operation would be internationally financed. The Coun- 
cil, believing the base necessary to the safety of air travel in the North Atlantic, 
decided on May 30 to ask the user states — Belgium, Canada, France, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the United States — to con- 
tribute a total of 323,000 Danish kroner in 1951 for the maintenance of the 
station. In future years, the total would not exceed 400,000 Danish kroner.’ 


Assembly 


The Assembly of ICAO held its fifth session in Montreal from June 5 to 18, 
1951. The session, whose considerations were largely limited to administrative 
and budgetary matters, unanimously elected General Pinna-Parpaglia (Italy) 
president of the Assembly and Dr. Enrique M. Loaeza (Mexico), Mr. K. G. 
Hulstrom (Sweden), Mr. S. Devahistin (Thailand), and Mr. L. E. Land (Union 
of South Africa) vice-presidents. 

Upon the recommendation of the Council, endorsed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, election to fill the vacant seat on the Council was held 
at this session. Spain was elected to the position on a secret ballot by a vote 
of 29 to 0 with 5 abstentions. 


United Action for Peace: A proposal by the United States that, in the light 
of the United Nations General Assembly’s resolution “United Action for Peace” 
and subsequent recommendations by the Economic and Social Council,’ the 

1 For discussion of this problem at the seventh 2 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1951. 


session of the Air Navigation Division, see this 3 For the substance of this resolution, see this 
issue, p. 791. volume, p. 547. 
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agreement between the United Nations and ICAO be revised was rejected by 
the Executive Committee of the Assembly. The committee then approved for 
submission to the Assembly a revised United States proposal constituting a 
declaration of support of the “United Action for Peace” resolution. In the 
course of discussion in plenary session, the delegate from Egypt proposed an 
amendment to the United States draft, aimed at 1) bringing the text of the 
resolution into closer accord with Economic and Social Council resolution of 
March 14, 1951; 2) making the application of the resolution more practical by 
calling for cooperation with the United Nations in general rather than just with 
its principal organs; and 3) confirming the position of states who, while not 
members of the United Nations, were members of ICAO. The United States 
delegation, noting “no advantages in it that were not heavily outweighed by 
serious disadvantages,” announced that it opposed the Egyptian amendment, 
The Canadian delegation supported the United States position while France 
favored the amendment. The delegate from Argentina, who approved, felt 
that ICAO’s cooperation should refer specifically to the General Assembly 
“where all members of the United Nations had equal rights” rather than to 
“principal organs” which included the Security Council, “where some States 
enjoy the special right of veto which his country had always opposed.” The 
Egyptian amendment was defeated by a vote of 19 to 8. An amendment pre- 
sented by the Union of South Africa asking that special account be taken of 
the position of members of ICAO who were not members of the United Nations 


was approved by a vote of 24 to 0; the entire resolution was then adopted by | 
a vote of 21 to 1 with 9 abstentions. This resolution, based on the action taken | 


by the General Assembly of the United Nations allowing that body to act in 
certain instances should the Security Council fail to act, was interpreted as 
meaning that “ICAO will render all possible assistance within its competence 
to the principal organs of the United Nations, including the General Assembly, 
on matters directly affecting world security.” 


Budget and Finance: A budget of $2,834,191 (Canadian) for 1952 was 
approved by the Assembly on the recommendation of the Administrative Com- 
mission. This figure represented an increase of less than one percent over the 
figure for 1951. The Canadian delegate raised the question of the maximum 
contribution which any one member could make to the budget, proposing that 
it be raised from 25 to 33 1/3 percent. The matter was dropped when the 
United States, the largest single contributor to the budget of ICAO, announced 
that it was unwilling to pay more than 25 percent, the figure fixed at the fourth 
session of the Assembly. The Assembly also approved a draft resolution pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee suspending the voting power of member 
states in arrears with their contributions in the Assembly, Council and other 
subsidiary bodies of ICAO — but not in regional meetings. The voting privileges 
of the states affected — Bolivia, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Poland — would be reestablished upon payment in full of contribu- 
tions or other satisfactory adjustment.’ 


4ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1951. 5 Ibid. 
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Administrative Matters: The Executive Committee had recommended that 
the Assembly adopt rules of procedure for this and future sessions rather than 
on an ad hoc basis for this particular session. The Assembly decided to adopt 
rules for this meeting only and to direct the Secretary-General of ICAO to trans- 
mit them to the Contracting States with the request that amendments and 
comments be submitted to the Council January 1, 1952. The Council was then 
to take into consideration the replies received, to report to the next session of 


the Assembly.° 


Technical Activities 


Air Division — Operations Division: The Air Operations Committee on Per- 
formance of the fourth sessions of the Air and Operations Divisions was held 
in Montreal from April 2 to 19, 1951. Delegates from 14 contracting states, 
and observers from one non-contracting state — the Soviet Union and two inter- 
national organizations — the International Air Transport Association and the 
International Federation of Airline Pilots Associations — attended the meeting 
which was presided over by General P. J. Decros (France). The committee 
considered items on the agendas of the fourth sessions of the Air Division and 
the Operations Division pertaining to the performance of airplanes. Nine items 
were presented by the Air Division, including the preparation of performance 
standards for different transport categories, consideration of performance stand- 
ards for turbine engine airplanes, and subjects referred to the Division of Air 
Navigation or the Council arising from action taken on the Standards and Rec- 
ommended Practices prepared by the third sessions of the Air and Operations 
Divisions; the several items proposed by the Operations Division included the 
development of methods of taking into account significant variations in operat- 
ing conditions affecting take-off performance, and development of means of 
taking into account operating variables affecting the length of landing surface 
required. Twenty recommendations for action by ICAO and by the contract- 
ing states were made to the Air Navigation Division and the Council of the 
organization for future action." 


Air Navigation Commission: The Air Navigation Commission at its seventh 
session considered the following subjects: a fundamental review of the subject 
of international airworthiness; recommendations concerning the advisability of 
establishing regional training centers for aviation personnel; and a report on 
the review undertaken by the commission on deficiencies in air navigation 
facilities in the African-Indian Ocean, South American, and south Pacific re- 
gions. General deficiencies were reported to exist throughout Africa; deficien- 
cies in the South American region were reportedly so widespread that priorities 
needed to be assigned if orderly implementation of the minimum facilities were 
to be achieved; facilities in the south Pacific region were considered as a part 


* Ibid. 7 International Civil Aviation Organization, 
Document 7120-AITR/OPS/586. 
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of the problem in the African-Indian Ocean region as the services used by air. 
craft traversing the former region were located in the latter." 


Air Transport Committee: One meeting of the Air Transport Committee w, ; 
held in the July-August period, and arrangements for the next meeting of the 
Statistical Division, a review of matters likely to require further study by the 
committee and a preliminary consideration of the committee's report to the 
Council were the main items of business.’ 


Communications Division: The fourth session of the Communications Division 
of ICAO was held in Montreal from April 24 to June 2, 1951. Mr. R. Lecomte 
(Belgium) was elected chairman of the session and Mr. J. F. Fabri (Argentixa) 
was elected vice-chairman. Twenty-eight states participated in the seven meet. 
ings of the division held at this session; one non-contracting state, the Soviet 
Union, and three international organizations: the United Nations, the Inter. 
national Telecommunications Union, and the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. The session adopted an agenda dealing with four main fields of air 
communications: procedures, codes and abbreviations; frequencies; equipment, 
and communications systems. The report of the division, containing 130 recom. 
mendations, was presented to the thirteenth session of the Council for action.” 


Technical Assistance 


On June 7, 1951, an agreement between ICAO and Iceland for the provision 
of technical assistance was signed. Under the terms of the agreement a techni- 
cal advisor on air navigation aids was to be appointed for three months and two 
scholarships were to be provided for individuals nominated by the government 
of Iceland to study accident investigation. New requests for technical assist- 
ance received included a request from the government of Finland for seven 
fellowships for 1952, a request from India for three fellowships and three ex- 
perts for 1952; a request for a fellowship in aeronautical meteorology from 
Cuba; and a request for two short-term fellowships to follow a fire-fighting 
course in the United Kingdom from Burma.” 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 


The Governing Body’s 116th session was held at Geneva, on June 30, 1951! | 
Having elected its new chairman (Mr. Paul Ramadier) and vice-chairmen (Sit | 


J. F. Watson and Mr. Léon Jouhaux), the Governing Body reappointed it 
various standing committees for the duration of its three year term of office and 
appointed its representatives on the Joint Maritime Commission. Delegations 


8 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1951. 1For a detailed summary of the Governing 

® Ibid. Body’s 116th session, see International Labo 

10 International Civil Aviation Organization, Office, Industry and Labour, VI, August |, 
Document 7171-COM/544. 1951, p. 122. 


1 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, July-August, 1951. 
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were also appointed to attend the Migration Conference (Naples, 2-16 October, 
1951), the fourth session of the Inland Transport Committee (Genoa, 4-15 
mber, 1951), the Meeting of Experts on Women’s Work (Geneva, 11-15 
December, 1951), the third session of the Asian Advisory Committee (Geneva, 
10-13 November, 1951), and the sixth session of the General Assembly. 

Although the Governing Body was unable to give consideration to all the 
matters arising out of the reports and resolutions of the fourth session of the 
Coal Mines Committee,’ it authorized the Director-General (Morse) to com- 
municate those reports and resolutions at once to the member governments. 
The Coal Mines Committee had placed special emphasis on the subject of dust 
prévention and the Governing Body, which had already decided (114th ses- 
sion) that a meeting of experts to consider the techniques of dust prevention 
and suppression in mining, tunnelling and quarrying should be held, now de- 
cided that arrangements should be made for holding the meeting as soon as 
possible. 

In view of the fact that the Manpower Committee of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation had recommended to the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Council that OEEC should make approximately $1,370,000 
available to ILO to help in the operation of its manpower and migration proj- 
ects, the Governing Body authorized the Director-General to accept any further 
funds offered under the same terms as had been applied in the past and to use 
such funds for the purpose of furnishing technical assistance to emigration and 
immigration countries in accordance with the conclusions of the Preliminary 
Migration Conference.’ The Governing Body also approved the holding, in 
Deceitber of 1951, of an Asian Manpower Conference, to consider manpower 
problems in relation to Asian development from a general standpoint and to 
elicit the views of the governments on the action required. 

The Governing Body decided to hold its next (117th) session in Geneva, 
from November 20 to 23, 1951. 


Annual Report 


ILO’s fifth annual report to the United Nations, made public on July 27, 
1951,* emphasized the fact that the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
had reached a crucial stage in their efforts to improve standards of living and 
promote economic and social well-being of peoples the world over. 

Noting the statement of concentration of effort and resources which was 
adopted by the 115th session of the Governing Body, the report indicated that 
ILO was fully aware of the necessity of keeping in close touch with the reali- 
ties of the developing world situation, by continuous contact with representa- 
tives of governments and of workers and employers organizations, in order to 
manipulate the development of ILO’s flexible programs along the most effective 


?International Labor Organization, Coal 4 International Labor Organization, Fifth Re- 
Mines Committee (4th session), General Report, port of the International Labour Organization 
May, 1951. to the United Nations, 1951. 


* Industry and Labor, VI, p. 125. 
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lines. In this regard, it was indicated that ILO attached great importance to 
ECOSOC's role of offering informed criticism of the organization’s activities and 
of harmonizing its work with that of other international organizations, making 
possible the concentration of efforts on agreed objectives. 

In speaking of ILO’s current activities and its 1952 program, the report 
pointed out that manpower questions (employment service organization, voca- 
tional training, and migration) were still in the first rank of great and continu. 
ing world problems. Particular emphasis was placed on the urgency of taking 
effective action to overcome the migration problem. Noting that the events of 
the past year had reduced the concern for unemployment in the industrialized 
countries (although the problem remained acute in the “underdeveloped” 
countries), the report indicated that, reflecting the new circumstances, ILO 
would devote more of its energy to the question of increasing labor produc- 
tivity. The report gave an account of ILO’s activity in regard to such particular 
aspects of the problem as: 1) equal remuneration for men and women for work 
of equal value; 2) agricultural wages; 3) wage problems in Asian countries; 
4) wage problems in particular industries; and 5) wage regulation. Consid- 
erable space was devoted to the various aspects of ILO’s task of reviewing its 
prewar work on social insurance in the light of the postwar developments tend- 
ing towards the concept of comprehensive social security. For the first time, 
a chapter of the report was devoted to occupational safety and health, growing 
out of a review of the situation undertaken under the auspices of the Governing 
Body. The report also contained an account of the progress made under ILO’s 
long-term program to bring the fruits of the progress achieved in the industrial 
sphere to agricultural workers, and to go some way towards raising the stand- 
ard of living of primary producers in underdeveloped regions. The program 
was being planned and executed in close cooperation with the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

The report included a special chapter on the progress which had been 
achieved in the ratification of international labor conventions and contained 
accounts of: work relating to maritime labor; ILO’s program on behalf of sal- 
aried and professional workers; the work of the Industrial Committees; the 
protection of children and young workers; women’s work; workers in non- 
metropolitan territories; and the relations of ILO with the United Nations and 
other international organizations. 

The report called attention to the great improvement in the conditions of 
work for women since the founding of ILO in 1919. The report described the 
events leading up to the adoption, at the June ILO Conference, of the new 
international convention on equal remuneration. Further, the report indicated 
that, as a result of proposals for the revision of the 1919 maternity protection 
convention submitted by 14 governments, the 1952 ILO Conference would 
discuss ways to modernize that convention. 

An appendix to the report gave the Director-General’s account of his and 
the Governing Body's activities regarding allegations of infringements of the 
exercise of trade union rights which had been referred to the Governing Body 
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in accordance with the procedure for the working of the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission. The Director-General pointed out that no government 
had yet consented to the hearing of any of the allegations of infringements of 
trade union rights, even though the Governing Body had a clear policy not to 
refer irresponsible charges or cases not well made out, in order that the poten- 
tial influence of the commission might not be impaired. Stating that ILO 
would welcome any action by members of ECOSOC to ensure that the Com- 
mission had an opportunity to do its work “with the strictest impartiality and 
in an atmosphere of understanding and good will”, he also urged that those 
filing allegations made sure they included a “full and fair statement of the 


facts”. 


Other Matters 


The Joint Maritime Commission held its 16th session in Geneva from 22 to 
24 May, 1951.’ The session was attended by 50 members, deputy members and 
advisers on the shipowners’ side and 27 on the seafarers’ side. The Commission 
requested the Governing Body to instruct the International Labor Office to 
collect during 1951 as much further information as possible on the subject, 
particularly in regard to: 1) the methods of recruitment and engagement; 2) 
the welfare facilities in Asian ports; 3) the conditions of employment in the 
coasting trades of the Asian countries. This information was to be referred 
to the next session of the Joint Maritime Commission, as a basis for a final deci- 
sion on whether or not an Asian Regional Maritime Conference should be 
convened. In regard to the second item of the agenda, the conditions of em- 
ployment in the short-sea trades of west and north-west Europe, the Com- 
mission requested the Governing Body to refer the question for further study 
to a bipartite subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission, consisting of 
five members from each group (shipowners and seafarers). During discussion, 
the seafarers’ members, expressing disappointment at the failure of many gov- 
ernments to ratify the Seattle Convention, suggested that ratification would be 
facilitated if the Convention were revised in such a way as to allow govern- 
ments to ratify separately the provisions concerning wages, hours of work, and 
manning. The shipowners’ members, however, claimed that the three subjects 
were indivisible and could not be dealt with separately in an international con- 
vention. They pointed out that despite the absence of ratifications, the Con- 
vention had had a very considerable influence on national legislation, especially 
as regards hours of work. The seafarers’ draft resolution concerning a revision 
of the Convention failed by a vote of 12 to 12. The Commission unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions concerning refugee seafarers: 1) invited the 
Governing Body to bring the problem to the notice of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees and of ILO’s member governments, urging them to take all 
measures within their respective spheres of competence to alleviate the condi- 


5 For a detailed summary of the 16th session tional Labor Office, Industry and Labor, VI, 
of the Joint Maritime Commission, see Interna- August 15, 1951, p. 149. 
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tions; 2) invited the Governing Body to authorize the Director-General to invite 
the International Transport Workers’ Federation to take such action as might 
be within its power. 

The Director-General of ILO registered, on August 22, 1951, the ratification 
by Israel of the international labor convention concerning annual holidays with 
pay, bringing to 1,217 the number of ratifications to ILO conventions. 

In a statement of ILO’s views on full employment questions, the opinion was 
expressed that rearmament should be financed in a way that was “at the same 
time equitable as between different sections of the community and conducive 
to the maximum productivity of resources”. The statement added that ILO 
should also draw ECOSOC’s attention to the “desirability of doing everything 
possible to ensure that rearmament programmes should have the least possible 
impact on the supply to underdeveloped countries of capital equipment which 
would provide increased empioyment opportunities in these countries”.‘ 

An ECOSOC decision, in March of 1951, resulted in the establishment of a 
special committee to study the nature and extent of forced or “corrective” labor 
throughout the world. Scheduled to hold its first meeting at Geneva early in 
October, the committee’s function was 1) “to study the nature and extent of 
the problem raised by the existence in the world of systems of forced or ‘cor- 
rective’ labour, which are employed as means of political coercion or punish- 
ment for holding or expressing political views, . . . by examining the text of 
laws and regulations and their application . . . and, if the committee thinks 
fit, by taking additional evidence into consideration”; and 2) “to report results 
of its studies and progress thereon to the Council and to the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Organization”.’ 

The governments of ten Asian and far east countries were invited by ILO 
to nominate participants in a two-week seminar in labor statistics which was to 
be held by ILO at New Delhi in November of 1951. The seminar was to form 
part of ILO’s program of technical assistance for the economic development of 
underdeveloped countries and was intended to give the participants a general 
outline of labor statistics and of the manner in which they might be dealt with 
by the countries of the region. 

Forty social security administrators from a number of near and middle east 
countries (Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria and Turkey) took 
part in a seminar held by ILO at Istanbul, starting on September 3, 1951. The 
seminar was one of a series organized by ILO as part of its technical assistance 
program.” 

Toward the end of ILO’s 1951 Conference (on June 28), and in response 
to prolonged discussions during the Conference, Director-General Morse had 
issued a statement calling on the governments of the world to make up their 
minds as to what action should be taken in regard to the pressing problem of 
the international resettlement or migration of workers from over-populated to 
under-populated countries. At that time, he had stated that a single, integrated 


*ILO News Service, July, 1951. 8 Ibid. 
1 Ibid. 
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international organization should be given a mandate to do the job, and that 
ILO was already prepared to “move into full operations” in the migration field. 
Stating that the only stumbling block was the need for money for transport, 
he added that where an organization already existed which was competent and 
equipped to do the job it would be unwise to create still further international 
machinery.’ At a later date, the Director-General announced the formation of 
a completed ILO plan for the resettlement of 1,700,000 workers over a period 
of five years — the work to be handled by a Migration Administration to be set 
up within the framework of ILO.” However, when ILO’s Migration Confer- 
ence opened at Naples, on October 2, 1951, the proposed plan was “shelved” 
during « closed meeting of the steering committee. Press reports indicated 
that opposition to the plan had been voiced by the United States delegation, 
proposing instead that a committee be appointed to examine what action could 
be taken on an international level to stimulate migration and its financial imple- 
mentation. The United States delegate suggested that the proposed committee 
study some of the measures advocated in ILO’s plan, exclusive of consideration 
of ILO as the agency empowered to establish “a migration administration”, 
with membership in the committee open to all nations represented at the migra- 
tion conference. It was indicated that genuine support for the United States 
plan was given by many nations, while others supported it in order to salvage 
the conference from premature failure. Some press reports indicated” that the 
United States’ objections to ILO’s plan might be: 1) that the International 
Refugee Organization, which could be put on a permanent basis, was in a better 
position to perform the task; and 2) the fact that five Soviet satellite states 
(Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland) were ILO members 
and might be in a position to obstruct the work of any migration administration 
which was within the ILO framework.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Executive Directors for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1951 indicated a general improvement in balance of payments, world 
production, and trade, although serious dollar shortages still existed in some 
countries. The outbreak of hostilities in Korea, however, and the expanded 
rearmament programs had produced shortages of raw materials and skilled 
labor, rises in prices and changes in the terms of trade of many countries. The 
report stressed the importance of using monetary and fiscal measures as well as 
measures of direct control to combat inflationary tendencies in order to prevent 
“situations of latent inflation”. It was believed that the present pattern of 
world payments was not a stable one and that it would become so only following 

*New York Times, June 29, 1951. ” [bid., June 29, 1951. 


“ILO News Service, September, 1951. 18 Ibid., October 4, 1951. 
™ New York Times, October 4, 1951. 
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an increase in production outside of the United States and a better relationship 
between prices of primary and industrial goods.’ 

It was reported that during the year under review there had been only a few 
further exchange rate adjustments and the structure of par values had “shown 
a satisfactory degree of stability.” In a discussion of the question of revalua- 
tion or appreciation of currencies as an anti-inflationary measure, the report 
considered several factors: the possibility of starting a “chain reaction”, of invit. 
ing undesirable speculation against currencies, of causing a rise in world market 
prices and of further weakening the balance of payments and the competitive 
position of western European countries. The report also presented arguments 
against the pursuance of a policy of allowing rates to find their “natural” level 
and against the system of fluctuating exchange rates. 

The report stated that the increase of the price of gold in the past year had 
been mainly due to “the increased preference for gold at a time of great political 
uncertainty and renewed inflationary pressures.” However, during the end of 
the period prices had become lower again. The largest increases in the pro- 
duction of gold during the year had taken place in the United States and 
Canada, while South Africa and Australia showed a slight decline. 

Other activities of the Fund during the year included the sending of technical 
missions to Colombia, Chile, Greece, Iceland, Nicaragua, Paraguay, and the 
Philippines; assistance to the United Nations Commissioner in Libya on cur- 
rency, banking and financial problems; and the establishment of two training 
programs — one a six months’ specialized course in balance of payments tech- 
niques and the other a twelve months’ general course covering policies, fune- 
tions, and operations of the Fund as well as technical training.’ 


Organization 


The Executive Board announced on April 10 the appointment of Ivar Rooth 
(Sweden) as Managing Director and Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
Fund. Mr. Rooth, who succeeded Camille Gutt (Belgium), was to assume his 
duties on August 3.’ 

With the signing of the Articles of Agreement on August 31, Sweden became 
a member of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development with a quota in the Fund of $100 million. 
Fifty countries are now members of the two organizations.‘ Press reports indi- 
cated that an application for membership in the Fund had been received from 
Japan.” The Fund had also received applications from western Germany, 
Burma, Indonesia and Jordan. 

According to press reports, a proposal by Czechoslovakia* that the Nationalist 








1See also report of OEEC, International 
Organization, V, p. 335 and 336. 

* International Monetary Fund Annual Report 

. . for 1951. For detailed summaries of the 
activities of the Fund for the year, see Inter- 
national Organization, IV, p. 322-323, 491-492, 
678-680; V, p. 206-209, 380-381. 


* International Monetary Fund Press Release 
167, August 1, 1951. 

‘ Thid., 168, August 31, 1951. 

5 The Times, London, August 24, 1951. 

® Czechoslovakia was the only Soviet satellite 
country retaining membership in the Fund since 
the withdrawal of Poland in March 1950. 
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government of Chiang Kai-shek be replaced in the Bank by the Fund by the 
communist government was postponed indefinitely by a vote of 47 to 3 by the 
Board of Governors of the two institutions. The two countries joining Czecho- 
slovakia in support of the resolution were Ceylon and India. In explanation of 
the United Kingdom position against the resolution, Hugh Gaitskell (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) stated that while his government would continue to 
recognize the communist government it felt that in view of the Chinese aggres- 
sion in Korea it was appropriate to postpone the question of Chinese communist 
membership in the Bank and the Fund.’ 

It was reported in the press that, at the annual meeting of the Fund and the 
Bank, the Fund had proposed using part of its $8,000,000,000 in gold curren- 
cies “to underwrite risks taken by its fifty member nations in removing or relax- 
ing restrictions on trade and payments.” This proposal was strongly supported 
by the Managing Director (Rooth) who urged the removal or modification of 
such restrictions before they created an “impassable obstacle to a freer flow 
of international trade and payments.” The United Kingdom delegate (Rowan), 
on the other hand, opposed the plan, suggesting that the “credit worthiness” of 
a member rather than adherence to Fund policies regarding trade and pay- 
ments should determine the availability of aid to that member. He called for 
a redefining of the principles controlling the availability of aid which were 
agreed to at Bretton Woods in 1944.’ 


Sales and Purchases 


In June two member countries repurchased amounts of their own currencies 
from the Fund. Mexico paid $22,498,000 in gold, reducing the Fund’s hold- 
ings of Mexican pesos to 75 percent of Mexico’s quota. Chile repurchased the 
equivalent in Chilean pesos of $3,434,000. Payment was made in United 
States dollars.’ Lebanon decreased the Fund’s holdings of Lebanese pounds 
to 75 percent of Lebanon’s quota by payment of $62,400 in United States dol- 
lars and $793,400 in gold.” 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


The Director-General of the International Refugee Organization (Kingsley) 
announced’ that IRO’s Hague mission would be closed on July 31, 1951. The 
Organization had already closed its missions in eleven other countries, in prep- 
aration for the scheduled ending of IRO’s “displaced persons” operations on 
December 31, 1951. The Director-General stated that a Refugee Service Com- 
mittee, which was being formed in the Netherlands by national relief agencies, 
would assure the continuity of many of the services to refugees that had been 


™New York Times, September 11, 1950. 1 Thid., 169, September 7, 1951. 
8 Ibid., September 12, 1951. 1TRO News Report, August 1, 1951. 
* International Monetary Fund Press Release 


166, July 3, 1951. 
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performed by IRO’s Hague mission. The mission, itself, had aided in the re. 
settlement of over 5500 displaced persons. 

In a 101-page booklet summing up IRO’s unique four-year experience in the 
field of international migration, the Director-General stated that the problems 
presented by Europe’s surplus population of more than 5,000,000 persons could 
be solved within ten years.’ In the booklet, entitled Migration from Europe, 
Mr. Kingsley pointed out that Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Latin America 
and the United States could absorb at least 536,000 immigrants annually and 
suggested a practical method of dealing with the problem. The booklet was 
an expanded version of the technical paper presented, in March of 1951, to the 
General Council of IRO.’ The expansion and wider distribution of the study 
was requested by member governments as a possible guide to the solution of 
the twin problems of excess population in Europe and unfulfilled demands in 
other parts of the world for labor, skill and political and cultural assets possessed 
by those “surplus” men and women.‘ 

The booklet pointed out that all previous efforts to solve the resettlement 
problems had failed for lack of technique and machinery for the organized 
selection and transport of migrants, on terms acceptable to the nations and 
individuals involved, and feasible from an economic point of view. IRO, in 
solving the primary humanitarian problem of “displaced persons”, developed 
such technique and assembled a processing and transport machine which re- 
settled more than 1,000,000 migrants throughout the world. The record of 
IRO’s experience pointed a way to a possible solution of the broader problem 
of European over-population. Stating that the average total cost of resettling 
a refugee was $276.30, the Director-General’s report suggested that operations 
on behalf of migrants rather than “displaced persons” would be even less. It 
was also pointed out that IRO had been forced, by political disturbances, to 
effect costly evacuations of its charges in the far east and elsewhere. That 
factor, in addition to other special needs of refugees, caused IRO’s expenditures 
for emigration to rise considerably above those which would obtain in normal 
international migration. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Annual Report 


The report of the International Telecommunication Union submitted to 
ECOSOC on June 11, 1951," was accompanied by a statement by the Secretary- 
General (Mulatier) in response to ECOSOC’s resolution requesting all special- 
ized agencies in the economic and social fields to review their programs with 
an eye to the concentration of all efforts and resources on the most urgent tasks. 





2 Ibid., October 1, 1951. 

*For a summary of the original technical 
paper, see International Organization, V, p. 
607. 

‘For an account of the evolving legal status 
of refugees, and of the proposed draft of a 


Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, 
see this issue, General Assembly, p. 726. 

1Economic and Social Council documents 
E/2010 (June 11, 1951), E/2010/Add.1 
(June 11, 1951), and E/2010/Add.2 (June 
19, 1951). 
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Noting that ITU’s program of work was governed by the Atlantic City Con- 
vention (1947) and that the Union’s 1952 activities would relate to its regular 
task of enabling its members to operate their international telecommunications 
services and to the holding of any conferences which might be essential for the 
performance of that task, the Secretary-General expressed the opinion that the 

rogram would not appear to include any activities of the kind contemplated 
in the ECOSOC resolution. Further, he thought that the criteria set forth in 
the eleventh session ECOSOC resolution were hardly applicable to ITU in its 
chief functions of: 1) affording permanent cooperation between the member 
governments in the installation and operation of international telecommunica- 
tions; 2) publishing the documentary material necessary for the day-to-day oper- 
ation of telecommunication services; and 3) supervising and coordinating the 
work of the three consultative committees, which carried out studies (with the 
participation, on a purely voluntary basis, of the national experts of the coun- 
tries most highly developed in telecommunications) -designed to promote the 
development of technical facilities and their most efficient operation in all coun- 
tries which were members of the Union.’ 


Radio Conference 


On August 13, 1951, it was announced’ that the Extraordinary Administra- 
tive Radio Conference of ITU would convene at Geneva, on August 16, 1951. 
In 1947, the Atlantic City radio conference had decided to undertake a com- 
plete study of the International Radio Frequency List and to adopt a new 
frequency list based upon sound engineering principles. To that end, the con- 
ference adopted general principles and provided for meetings to be held by the 
Provisional Frequency Board, the High Frequency Broadcasting Conference, 
the International Administrative Aeronautical Radio Conference, and others, 
for the purpose of drawing up frequency lists, which taken together would 
comprise a long-range plan of orderly frequency assignment and use. The 
meetings had been held during the period since 1947, and frequency lists hav- 
ing varying degrees of international acceptance were drawn up. The Extra- 
ordinary Administrative Radio Conference was to be the culmination of those 
meetings. 

The agenda included: 1) consideration of the draft frequency lists prepared 
by the Provisional Frequency Board and any other lists which appeared to af- 
ford promise of agreement; 2) consideration of proposals for bringing into 
force the decisions of the Atlantic City Conference, particularly the table of 
frequency allocations, with respect to those portions of the radio spectrum for 
which no preagreed lists existed; 3) necessary decisions concerning the proce- 
dures and effective dates of implementation of the Atlantic City table of 
frequency allocations; and 4) necessary measures for the dissolution of the 


* For a summary of the Economic and Social Economic and Social Council’s resolution con- 
Council’s discussion of the ITU report, see Eco- cerning the report, see this issue, p. 760. 
nomic and Social Council, Official Records 3 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 359. 
(18th session), p. 169; for a summary of the 
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Provisional Frequency Board and to determine what duties should be assigned 
to the International Frequency Registration Board in the light of the Atlantic 
City agreements. 

Approximately 65 member countries of ITU were expected to participate in 
the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


Sixth General Conference’ 


General Policy: Following the mandate of the Fifth General Conference to 
“pay closest attention to the problems of concentration of efforts and resources”, 
the Executive Board’s draft program for 1952 was evolved under the guiding 
principle of ‘dynamic concentration’ — in such a way as to secure effective inte- 
gration, through subordination, selection, and coordination, of all of UNESCO's 
manifold activities. Asa result, the 1952 draft document contained 147 resolu- 
tions, as compared to the 294 resolutions in the 1951 program. The draft 
program was also meant to reflect the general opinion (first officially expressed 
in United Nations General Assembly and ECOSOC resolutions) that, in order 
to realize the optimum effectiveness of the specialized agencies, it was necessary 
to determine those activities which had priority in the cause of peace and to 
expend the available resources in the realization of those fundamental goals. 
The criteria for priorities were indicated as being: 1) urgency of the project; 
2) feasibility of the project in terms of personnel, probable governmental co- 
operation, etc.; 3) scope — having the maximum effectiveness on the greatest 
number of people; 4) how much of the necessary spadework had been done 
and whether or not that particular agency was the one best suited to do the 
work; and 5) the speed with which significant, demonstrable results could be 
obtained.’ A corollary of this new approach in the 1952 draft program was that 
considerably more emphasis was placed on the importance of the activities and 
positive cooperation of the member states and on their reinforcement of the 
UNESCO national commissions.* A report by the Director-General gave an 
account of the steps already taken by UNESCO in conformity with General 
Assembly and ECOSOC resolutions to “co-ordinate its activities with those of 
the United Nations and Specialized Agencies”.* 


Reports on Current Activities: The Director-General submitted a report of 
the Secretariat’s continuing studies of “the barriers which impede the inter- 
change of persons between and among nations, thereby impeding the free flow 
of ideas between peoples” and of the efforts made to overcome those obstacles. 
It was apparent that the existing bilateral and multilateral cultural conventions 
and the regional agreements, while significant steps in the right direction, were 


1 For a summary of other aspects of the Sixth 3 Document 6C/5 (1). 
General Conference, see International Organiza- * Document 6C/OXR/6. 
tion, V, p. 610. 5 Document 6C/PRG/14, p. 3. 


2 Document 6C/PRG/2. 
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not sufficient. International action would be required and, while UNESCO's 
efforts in this direction had largely taken the form of studies and enquiries, the 
Director-General made many general observations on the nature and form of 
an international instrument which might be sponsored by UNESCO. In this 
connection, the Director-General also gave an account of UNESCO’s participa- 
tion in the seventh session of the Commission on Human Rights and of the 
draft resolutions recommended to that body for inclusion in the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights, thus giving those educational, scientific and cultural resolu- 
tions (if finally incorporated in the Covenant) the positive prescription of inter- 
national law.* 

The fourth and fifth general conferences had committed UNESCO to parti- 
cipation in the United Nations Economic Development Plan because it had 
been apparent that “no programme of economic development . . . can be car- 
ried out without a simultaneous increase in educational programmes aimed at 
securing the intelligent participation of the peoples concerned in the relevant 
development plans, and in programmes for scientific research and staff training 
designed to provide each country with its own technicians”.’ The Director- 
General's report revealed that, of the total United Nations 1951 technical 
assistance budget of $20,012,500 UNESCO’s share of the pledged contribu- 
tions was $2,380,000. In close coordination with the Technical Assistance 
Board, UNESCO had progressed from program planning and the organization 
of administrative machinery to the inception, in October 1950, of actual opera- 
tions — in the form of exploratory missions, advisory services, training of local 
personnel, research and demonstration teams, and whatever other pertinent 
services were requested by the receiving countries. A total of 27 countries 
and three regional aid projects received UNESCO aid during the period cov- 
ered by the report. The Director-General added, however, that very large 
educational and training gaps remained and that the contemplated 1952 pro- 
gram would be a greatly expanded one. UNESCO's tentative budget for the 
1952 program was set at $4,627,046. 

The Director-General’s report on the functioning of UNESCO’s regional office 
in the western hemisphere, at Havana, Cuba, revealed that the office had 
proved itself a very useful instrument in the dissemination of information about 
UNESCO, in the strengthening of UNESCO’s relations with member states, 
and in the promoting of the work of the national commissions." The valuable 
work done by the Havana office prompted the Director-General to make a 
recommendation that similar offices be created in other parts of the world. In 
support of this view, the Director-General cited the valuable work also being 
done by the regional Science Cooperation Offices.’ However, the general econ- 
omy drive throughout the conference, and the pressure of more immediate 
demands, precluded such regional expansion at that time. 

The fifth General Conference had directed the Director-General to continue 
the study of a proposal to establish an International Computation Center. The 


*Document 6C/PRG/18 and 6C/PRG/18 8 Document 6C/OXR/3. 
Add. 1 ® Document 6C/OXR/4. 


*Document 6C/PRG/20. 
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study had been completed and Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland had 
offered to provide the necessary headquarters site (plus a subvention of ap- 
proximately $75,000) for the center. The Director-General recommended 
that these offers be considered by a committee of experts and definitive action 
be taken at a later date. The center would organize and coordinate the study 
of mechanical computation devices and maintain a laboratory of such machines 
to do the work requested by the members.” The resolution that UNESCO 
provide the center with a $60,000 loan, out of the Working Capital Fund," in 
order to start immediate operations, was approved by the plenary session on 
July 10, 1951.” Similarly, having completed the preliminary work (ordered 
by the fifth General Conference) on arid zone research, the Director-General’s 
findings and recommendations for financial aid in order to facilitate operations 
were adopted by the plenary session.” 

Further reports were made on: organizational changes made within the Secre- 
tariat by the Director-General; progress made on, and recommendations con- 
cerning, the draft international convention for the protection, in case of war, 
of objects of cultural value;” the preliminary studies regarding the establish- 
ment of a European regional laboratory for nuclear physics; the form, nature, 
and member states’ attitudes on an international copyright convention;” the 
progress of UNESCO’s scientific equipment coupon scheme;* the negotiations 
with the United Nations for the establishment of a common set of financial 
regulations for the United Nations and all the specialized agencies; changes 
in the staff rules,” the salary system,” and the Working Capital Fund;” the 
general publications policy and a listing of 1950-51 publications;* and the 
activities of the committee for the scientific and cultural history of mankind.* 


The Program for 1952: The total proposed budget for 1952, submitted to 
the plenary session by the Director-General, amounted to $9,666,500, an in- 
crease of $1,466,500 over the budget approved for 1951.” A later addendum, 
however, called for a total budget increase of $318,002.” In the vanguard of 
a general economy drive, the Australian delegation recommended that a ceiling 
of $8,500,000 be set on the budget and that actual expenditures be limited to 
the amount actually contributed by the member states — past experience having 
shown that, in the aggregate, members defaulted on about 74% of their dues. 
The Australian delegate felt it would be poor practice to continue to make good 
the deficits by the special financial measures employed in times past.” The 
United Kingdom delegation felt that $8,500,000 was a sound ceiling figure, 
but that it should represent the actual spending budget. The United States 
delegation concurred in this view, but a Brazilian recommendation (calling for 


% Document 6C/PRG/7. 1? Document 6C/ADM /6. 

11 Document 6C/5 (1), p. 55. * Document 6C/ADM/10 Annex 1. 

2% Document 6C/VR.15 (prov.), p. 39. 21 [bid. 

18 Ibid. 22 Document 6C/ADM/7. 

% Document 6C/ADM/14. * Document 6C/PRG/16. 

1% Document 6C/PRG/22. 2* Document 6C/PRG /12. 

% Document 6C/PRG/25. % Document 6C/5 (IT). 

1 Documents 6C/PRG/11 and 6C/PRG/ 7 Document 6C/5 (II) Addendum. 
DA/S. 7 Document 6C/VR.11 (prov.). 


% Document 6C/3. 
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a $8,718,000 spending budget) was finally carried by a vote of 43 to 3, with 
three abstentions and nine absent.” 

The greatest single economy was made by the decision of the General Con- 
ference to decline the invitation of the government of Uruguay to hold the 
seventh General Conference in Montevideo, Having expressed its “profound 
gratitude”, the Conference signified its desire to hold the eighth General Con- 
ference in Montevideo”. It had been conservatively estimated that the addi- 
tional costs of moving and installations would have been $400,000. The seventh 
Conference was to be held in Paris. 

With the first regional Fundamental Education Center officially open in 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, and with governmental cooperation promising early and 
significant operational results,” the General Conference decided to give full 
support to the Director-General’s recommendation” to put into immediate effect 
UNESCO's special project of establishing a world network of international 
fundamental education centers. A separate pamphlet on the special project™ 
defined “fundamental education” as “that kind of minimum and general educa- 
tion which aims to help children and adults who do not have the advantages 
of formal education, to understand the problems of their immediate environ- 
ment and their rights and duties as citizens and individuals, and to participate 
more effectively in the economic and social progress of their community.” The 
plan called for the establishment, in addition to an expanded center at Patz- 
cuaro, of five more regional centers over a period of twelve years — at a total 
cost of $20,000,000. The functions of the centers were to be manifold: 1) to 
provide training for teachers and specialists in education (who would then 
carry on their work in their own countries); 2) to produce model educational 
materials; 3) to send out field experts and teams when requested by member 
states; 4) to act as a clearing house for technical information from UNESCO 
and for field data to UNESCO; and 5) to provide space and secretarial services 
for regional conferences and seminars. This long-term project was to be fi- 
nanced largely by extra-budgetary means.” 

The fifth General Conference had authorized the Director-General to “con- 
tinue negotiations with the French government for an interest-free loan for a 
suitable period of time and to accept with the approval of the Headquarters 
Commission, an option on a suitable building site”. The report of the Head- 
quarters Commission™ revealed that the revised estimates of construction costs 
for a permanent UNESCO headquarters building in Paris were in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,800,000. The French government had indicated its willingness 
to make that amount available in an interest-free loan repayable in 30 equal 
annual instalments, with the first payment due as soon as the Secretariat had 
moved into the new building. There was general approval of the proposed 
site, at the Place de Fontenoy, and general agreement on the desirability of 


* Document 6C/VR.12 (prov.), p. 30. % Document 6C/PRG/3. 
* Document 6C/VR.8 (prov.). %3 Document 6C/PRG/3 Addendum 1. 
*” Document 6C/3 Add. *% Document 6C/ADM/16. 


"Document 6C/PRG/34, p. 13. 
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the project. Accordingly, the Headquarters Commission advised the Director. 
General to accept the offer of the French government. 

Some of the discussion in the General Conference centered about the fears 
expressed by a number of delegates, that UNESCO was losing what little cop. 
tact it had enjoyed with the youth of the world. It was apparent that many 
delegates felt that failure to capture the imagination and sympathy of the 
younger generation might jeopardize not only the future accomplishments of 
UNESCO, but also the very principles of international cooperation and under. 
standing for which UNESCO stood. The general concern was reflected in q 
number of resolutions designed to “encourage the activities of youth organiza. 
tions and movements”, “encourage . . . the training of leaders in the international 
activities of youth movements”, and “associate youth movements and organi- 
zations with the carrying out of the programme of Unesco, particularly the 
diffusion of the principles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, funda- 
mental education, and international mutual aid.” 


Other Matters: After electing Mr. Howland Sargeant (United States) to 
the presidency of the General Conference,” that body proceeded to both broad 
considerations of policy and detailed steps to implement that policy. In re- 
sponse to the development of the Twenty Year Program for achieving peace 
through the United Nations, the General Conference approved” a resolution 


which called for UNESCO to be prepared, at the request of ECOSOC, “to | 
assist . . . the action of the United Nations either to maintain peace in areas | 


where conflicts are liable to arise, or, after the cessation of hostilities, to restore 
>” 38 


the normal life of national communities in areas subject to such conflicts”. 
There was almost unanimous support for the principle, first introduced at the 


fifth General Conference by the United States, of biennial sessions for the | 


General Conference. It was felt that the arrangement would make for greater 
efficiency on both the planning and the operational levels, particularly if the 
programs and budgets were also established on a biennial basis.” The resolu- 
tion called for the adoption, at the seventh General Conference, of the amend- 
ments to the constitution and the rules of procedure which that system would 
necessitate.” Also in the interests of greater efficiency, the plenary session 
accepted the recommendation of the Committee on Reports of Member States 
that that committee be continued and be constituted well in advance of the 
seventh General Conference in order to complete its work in time to be of use 
to the delegates. It was also emphasized that the member states’ reports were 
sources of vital information for the meaningful functioning of UNESCO and 
that they ought to be submitted by the appointed time and in the approved 
form. Some states had been particularly remiss in this respect.” 

In an attempt to attain greater universality of membership and of interests, 


% Document 6C/5 (I). United States of America on the Sixth General 
% Document 6C/VR.3. Conference of UNESCO, 1951. 
7 Document 6C/VR.15 (prov.). 8% Document 6C/PRO/7 Add. 1. 
% Document 6C/OXR/18 (rev.)1; Depart- ® Document 6C/DR/88. 
ment of State, UNESCO Relations Staff, An 1 Document 6C/4. 
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the Committee on Procedure recommended (and the General Conference 
adopted) resolutions“ giving non-self-governing states or territories procedural 
and deliberative privileges in UNESCO. Such associate members would be 
allowed to submit proposals to the Executive Board and to the General Con- 
ference, but would not have voting powers. Their contributions would be 
assessed at a fixed proportion of the amount they would have had to pay had 
they been regular members. That proportion was to be established, on the 
recommendation of the Executive Board, at the seventh General Conference. 

Concomitant with the sense of UNESCO’s growing responsibility and impact 
on the international scene was the realization of the need to fix UNESCO’s 
position vis-d-vis international power relationships. The opposing views were 
made clear in statements by two international non-governmental organizations 
which held “observer” relationships with UNESCO. The World Federation 
of Trade Unions, in its note championing a total campaign against illiteracy,“ 
stated that UNESCO, in its primary task of promoting international under- 
standing, should not undertake to voice in particular the opinions of any special 
group of states, but that it should be guided first and foremost by considerations 
of the principles “on which its Constitution is based and through which its 
work, especially among the workers of the world, can prosper”. The WFTU 
further recommended that the Conference go on record as supporting a general 
reduction of military appropriations. 

In sharp contrast was the statement by the International Confedegation of 
Free Trade Unions.“ Criticizing UNESCO’s lack of practicality and its removal 
from the common man, ICFTU stated that UNESCO’s administration believed 
too much in the possibility of its own “neutrality” in the world conflict between 
democracy and dictatorship. It deplored the roles which “iron curtain” coun- 
tries and communist organizations were allowed to play in various UNESCO 
deliberations — roles which, ICFTU felt, were out of all proportion to their 
importance and their contributions to UNESCO’s work. The attitude of the 
Conference as a whole, however, was clearly reflected by the adoption of a 
resolution confirming its support of the Secretary-General’s endeavors to achieve 
and maintain conditions of peace through action by the United Nations under 
the Charter.“ The Director-General, Mr. Bodet, appeared to voice the general 
sentiments of the Conference when he said: “In condemning aggression wher- 
ever it appears, UNESCO is not impelled by any party spirit but adopts an 
attitude consonant with the notion of peace within the law which its Constitu- 
tion proclaims. No one here has proposed a policy of propaganda on behalf 
of any particular party. Far from being an instrument of ideological war, our 
institution is first and foremost an organ of education for the peace under the 


>»? 46 


law of which I have just spoken”. 


“Document 6C/PRO/14. *® Document 6C/OXR/18 (rev.). 
* Document 6C/13. 46 Department of State, UNESCO Relations 
“Document 6C/8. Staff, cited above, p. 4. 
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UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


In accordance with the agreement between the United Nations and the 
Universal Postal Union, UPU submitted a report on its activities for 1950.’ 
At the end of 1950, it was reported, the Convention on Privileges and Im- 
munities of the Specialized Agencies had been applied to the UPU by eight 
governments: Austria, Denmark, India, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way and Switzerland. Preparations for the thirteenth Universal Postal Congress, 
to be held in Brussels in 1952, had been started in the period under review. 
Member governments were reminded that, according to the regulations of the 
organization, settlement of transit charges was to be carried out, as a rule, 
through the general clearing account of UPU and not through separate direct 
settlement. It was noted, however, that 95 administrations had settled their 
account through the general clearing account in 1949, 28 more than in the 
previous year. 

The Executive and Liaison Commission had completed work on stylistic 
redrafting of the Acts of Paris concerning parcels on May 26, 1950. The pre- 
liminary draft was unofficially submitted to the governments concerned — 
France, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia —in July. Preliminary drafts of the 
Detailed Regulations and the “Air Mail Provisions”, similarly prepared, were 
submitted to the same governments. A Consultative Sub-Commission, ap- 
pointed by the Executive and Liaison Commission, was requested to consider 
all proposals submitted with the twofold object of modernizing the system of 
parcel post exchanges and of enabling the greatest possible number of coun- 
tries which had not yet acceded to the Acts concerning such exchanges to 
become signatories. 

No information concerning arbitral awards under Article 12 of the Universal 

Postal Convention or requests for opinions on disputes under Article 26, para- 
graph 2 of the Convention had been received during 1950. Complaints or 
requests for information had been received by UPU from individuals on the 
operation of domestic or international postal services; in such cases, the report 
noted, unless general information on international services was required, the 
Bureau replied by noting that UPU was not competent to intervene in relations 
between the administrations of members and their users. In 1950, UPU had 
also given information on non-litigious questions raised by member administra- 
tions. 
The total of ordinary and extraordinary expenses for 1950 was reported to 
be 1,219,854.83 Swiss francs. Members in arrears — owing in some cases since 
1940 a total of 248,831.54 Swiss francs — were urged to pay their contribu- 
tions.’ 


1 For information on previous annual reports 2?Economic and Social Council, document 
from the Universal Postal Union, see Interna- E/2012, June 11, 1951. 
tional Organization, II, p. 539-540; IV, p. 500- 
501. 
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III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Political Matters 


Suez Canal Dispute: On July 17, the Secretary-General of the Arab League, 
Assam Pasha, stated that the United Kingdom attitude toward the Suez Canal 
dispute’ would have destructive consequences to its prestige and influence in 
the Arab world. Egypt was faithfully carrying out the Arab League decision 
to prevent war material from reaching Israel.’ 

Following the decision of the Egyptian government on September 1 to dis- 
regard the decision of the Security Council, the Political Committee of the 
Arab League announced that it had passed a resolution supporting the Egyptian 
attitude and declaring the Security Council resolution to be incompatible with 
the right of self-defence and to be interference with the internal sovereignty 
of a state. The committee further declared that Israel’s persistent disregard 
of United Nations resolutions on the repatriation of Arab refugees, the mainte- 
nance of unlimited Jewish immigration and large-scale rearmament were 
threats to the peace and security of the middle east. The Arab governments 
were called upon to safeguard their security. A second resolution was adopted 
by the committee which confirmed the maintenance by member states of re- 
strictions on companies, tankers, and ships and which called for an intensifica- 
tion of the boycott of Israel and measures to prevent the arrival of oil in Israel 
from Arab lands or through Arab waters. Non-member states were asked to 
cooperate and a commission was established to study oil questions.* 


Political Committee: In addition to taking action on the Suez Canal issue, 
the Political Committee agreed to accept, in principle and with reservations, 
the United Nations Palestine Conciliation Commission’s invitation to attend the 
Israel-Arab conference to be held in Paris and to accept, also with reservations, 
the invitation to attend the Japanese Peace Treaty Conference, which opened 
in San Francisco on September 4, 1951.* 

On October 4, the Political Committee voted to bring the question of the 
Arab campaign to free Morocco from French rule to the attention of the sixth 
session of the General Assembly.* 


Economic Matters 


The first inter-Arab economic conference, proposed by the Economic Com- 
mittee of the Arab League, was held in Damascus during the last week of Sep- 


1 For summary of Security Council discussion 3 Ibid., p. 510. 
and decision regarding the Suez Canal dispute, * Middle Eastern Affairs, I, p. 300. 
see this issue, p. 737. 5 New York Times, October 5, 1951. 


2 Chronology of International Events and 
Documents, VII, p. 408. 
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tember. Topics included the major economic and trade problems of the 
major states, including the unification of member states’ currencies; removal 
of existing foreign exchange controls; and relaxation of customs barriers 
between members.° 

The draft agreement for the unification of currencies provided for the estab- 
lishment of the “Arabic Dinar” subdivided into 100 piastres for circulation in 
all Arab countries, who would agree to gradually withdraw their own national 
currencies. The substitution would take not more than three years and would 
be carried out by the central bank in each country, on the basis of par values 
agreed with the International Monetary Fund. The currencies of countries 
not members of the Fund would be replaced on the basis of their gold content. 
A Control Board would be charged with supervision of the plans’ implementa- 
tion and a special agreement between the contracting parties would determine 
the exchange rate with other foreign currencies. 

The draft on trade barriers called for the facilitation and promotion of com- 
mercial relations by removal of customs duties and other trade barriers on 
goods produced by contracting parties, the exemption of such goods from 
transit duties, the exemption of export duties of goods of foreign origin ex- 
ported from one Arab country to another and improvement of port and trans- 
portation facilities.’ 


Other Matters 


Collective Security Pact: On July 2, the Senate of Egypt approved the Arab 
League Collective Security Pact.* 

The press reported that the Arab League was studying a project for mobiliz- 
ing and arming 5,000 young Palestinian-Arabs in the Gaza strips, Egyptian 
occupied Palestine.’ 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Technical Activities 


A joint meeting of the Research Committee on Agriculture, Fish, Wildlife 
and Forestry and the Preparatory Fisheries Committee was held in Trinidad 
on July 9, 1951. The meeting, under the chairmanship of the United Kingdom 
representative (Frampton), discussed proposals regarding commercial trawl 
fishing in the Gulf of Paria and the organization of the Fisheries Conference. 
The committee felt that a survey of commercial trawl fishing should be under- 
taken at an estimated expense of $2,000. The committee also recommended 
that the Fisheries Conference, to be held in March 1952 for five days, should 
meet in Trinidad and have an agenda as follows: occurrence and distribution of 
commercial fish species in the Caribbean, techniques used in the Caribbean 


* International Financial News Survey, IV, 8 Middle Eastern Affairs, II, p. 301. 
August 10, 1951. *New York Times, September 27, 1951. 
t Ibid., October 12, 1951. 
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for fish capture, types of fishing craft used, marketing, storing, distribution, 
conserving methods, and cultivation of fish in ponds.’ 

A joint meeting of the Research Committee on Agriculture, Fish, Wildlife 
and Forestry and the Committee on Industrial Development was also held in 
Trinidad on July 12 and 13, 1951. In preparation for the fifth session of the 
West Indian Conference, the committee recommended that a provisional agenda 
containing the following items be adopted: review of the work of previous ses- 
sions in order to appraise progress made in the fields of industrial development 
and agricultural development; industrialization and vocational training; indus- 
trial legislation and the protection of labor; and the role of government in 
promoting industrialization.° 


CONFERENCE ON AFRICAN DEFENSE 


On August 21, 1951 the Conference on African Defense opened in Nairobi, 
Kenya with representatives of the Union of South Africa, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, Southern Rhodesia and the United Kingdom present at the meeting. A 
team of United States observers also attended. Egypt had refused the invita- 
tion because of the dispute over troops in the Suez Canal zone. The purpose 
of the conference was to ensure in the event of war an even flow of war ma- 
terials and troops within Africa. The conference would not be concerned with 
strategic planning.’ 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers 


At a meeting in Strasbourg during the first week of August 1951, the Com- 
mittee of Ministers made the following decisions: 1) referred back to a commit- 
tee of experts the problem of refugees; 2) approved the addition of clauses 
guaranteeing the right to hold property, the right of parents to send their chil- 
dren to church schools and the right to participate in free elections, to the 
European Convention on Human Rights; 3) agreed to a change in the rules of 
procedure permitting the ministers, by unanimous decision, to allow those 
states having no interest in a particular action to abstain from voting on it. This 
last change would permit such projects as the Schuman Plan to be approved 
by ministers of the interested countries without involving others.’ 

The United Kingdom Foreign Secretary (Morrison) proposed that at the 
Assembly meeting in November, the Chancellor of the Exchequer should make 
a declaration on behalf of the Committee of Ministers on the subject of cur- 
rency stabilization, inflation, and other problems of OEEC. This proposal was 
adopted. 

1Caribbean Commission, Monthly Informa- Documents, VII, p. 480; New York Times, 
tion Bulletin, V, p. 1. August 20, 1951. 


2 Ibid., p. 2. 1Current Events in United States Foreign 
1Chronology of International Events and _ Policy, V, No. 1, p. 22. 
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In addition, the ministers decided to give Turkey eight seats in the Assem- 
bly — two more than at first allotted.’ 


Ministers’ Advisers: The Ministers’ Advisers met from September 19 to 22, 
1951 in Strasbourg and adopted the supplementary budget to be submitted on 
behalf of the ministers to the Assembly. The advisers also examined certain 
proposals designed to bring about closer cooperation between the committee of 
ministers and the Assembly. Consideration was given to the request of several 
governments for an increase in their representation in the Assembly and the 
advisers also proposed that some powers of decision be delegated to them 
from the ministers.’ 


Consultative Assembly 


In view of the fact that general elections were to be held in the United 
Kingdom on October 25, the President of the Assembly (Spaak) and the 
Standing Committee agreed that the second part of the third session should 
be postponed until November 26, 1951. 


Committee on General Affairs: The Committee on General Affairs met in 
Paris, from September 27 to 29, 1951. The Committee had been instructed to 
prepare the general discussion on the aims and prospects of European policy. 
The chairman (Mollet, France) put forward the following suggestions: 1) re- 
newed efforts to induce the United Kingdom to revise its attitude and achieve 
a wholly united Europe; 2) new impulse to the economic unification of Europe 
as a whole, while establishing the closest possible contact with the Common- 
wealth; 3) the achievement, by means of at least a partial agreement, of a 
solution to the key political problems of the times including plans for a Euro- 
pean army and a “diplomatic pool” and providing for close liaison with the 
United Kingdom and the rest of Europe; 4) continued endeavor to present 
at all times, the united front of an integrated Europe. 


Committee on Social Questions: Meeting at Strasbourg from September 11 
to 13, the Committee on Social Questions adopted a resolution stating that 
members should establish standards of social security of a more comprehensive 
character than those laid down by the International Labor Conference of 1951. 
Another resolution was adopted which recommended the creation of a European 
Migration Office and which stressed the role which the Council should play in 
the field of migration. A further draft was adopted concerning the establish- 
ment of a European Code of Social Security and a European Manpower Office 
as well as the working out of a common policy in the field of housing. A con- 
ference of ILO and the Council was to be called to draw up the code. The 
committee also considered the European Youth Conference and the European 
Office for Young People. A working party of four was instructed to make a 
study of problems affecting youth. 


2Chronology of International Events and * Council of Europe, Council of Europe News, 
Documents, VII, p. 436. October 1, 1951. 
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Experts on Refugees and Surplus Population: As well as representatives of 
member states, ILO, IRO, OEEC, United Nations High Commission for Refu- 
gees, the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
United States State Department were present at the meeting of Experts on 
Refugees and Surplus Population. The main task of the meeting was to prepare 
a final report on refugees and surplus population. The problem was studied 
both from the point of view of settlement in and outside Europe. Reports were 
made of results already achieved by governments and organizations. 


Other Meetings: The Special Committee for Nations not Represented in the 
Council of Europe, the Committee on Rules of Procedure, the Study Group on 
Customs and Tariffs and the Committee of Experts on Medical and Social 
Assistance, all met during the period under review. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Seventh Session of the Council 


On September 15, 1951 the seventh session of the North Atlantic Council 
met at Ottawa. At this meeting, members were represented by their foreign 
ministers, defense ministers, and economic or finance ministers. Press reports 
indicated that the “Big Three” (United Kingdom, France, United States) in- 
tended to press for: 1) creation of a unified European army to include German 
units of “division” strength; 2) addition of Greece and Turkey; 3) revision of 
the Italian peace treaty in order to release Italy from limitations on its armed 
forces; 4) negotiation of a settlement of the Italian-Yugoslav dispute over 
Trieste.’ 


General decisions of the Council: Note was taken of the growing confidence 
and strength of the Atlantic community and the Council was informed of dis- 
cussions “directed toward the establishment of a new relationship with the 
German Federal Republic.” The Council unanimously agreed to recommend 
to member governments, subject to appropriate approval of their legislatures, 
that the Kingdom of Greece and the Republic of Turkey be invited to join the 
organization. 

Reports of the following committees were received and discussed: the Stand- 
ing Group report on the establishment and development of SHAPE and progress 
of other military matters; the Defense Production Board report on the problems 
of production and recommended means of surmounting those problems; the 
Financial and Economic Board report on the analysis of the economic and finan- 
cial impact of the defense effort with special emphasis on equal sharing of the 
burden; the Council deputies report on their activities in political, organiza- 
tional and administrative matters and on developing closer coordination between 
NATO agencies. In addition the chairman of the deputies summarized the 
major issues before the organizations and suggested action in dealing with them. 


1 New York Times, September 17, 1951. 
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The Council decided to establish a ministerial committee composed of the 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, Italy, Netherlands, and Norway to con- 
sider the further strengthening of the north Atlantic community and especially 
the implementation of article 2 of the treaty. This committee, assisted by the 
deputies, would consider and make recommendations to the Council on: 1) 
coordination and frequent consultation on foreign: policy, having particular 
regard to steps designed to promote peace; 2) closer economic, financial and 
social cooperation, in order to promote and ensure conditions of economic 
stability and well-being, both during and after the present period of the defense 
effort, through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or through other agen- 
cies; 3) collaboration in the fields of culture and public information. The 
Council endorsed the OEEC statement which had called on all sections of the 
European community to increase production and to play their part in the collec- 
tive effort for peace and well-being.’ In additjon the Council recommended 
the establishment of an Executive Bureau to produce an Atlantic rearmament 
balance sheet by December 1.’ 


Financial decisions: The Council agreed, concerning financing of bases, that 
the country where the air field was, would provide the land, while the country 
using it would pay for installations and upkeep.* 

Technical experts were instructed to report as soon as possible on the crea- 
tion of an international rearmament fund within the framework of NATO. The 
purpose of such a fund would be to provide immediate and long-term financing 
for member countries unable to meet defense costs out of current revenue. The 
plan had been worked out by the Belgian foreign minister (Van Zeeland) and 
was intended to remove the threat of mounting defense costs to rearmament 
objectives and living standards of western Europe. All members would be 
invited to participate in the fund as guarantors, but the plan could be made 
effective (assuming the adherence of the United States) with half or three- 
quarters of the present membership. The fund would have two functions: 1) 
prefinancing which would anticipate current revenues of countries seeking to 
place armament orders; and 2) to anticipate revenues on a longer basis.’ 


Defense: As part of the over-all program for speeding up the formation of 
western defense, General Eisenhower submitted to the Council a proposal for a 
33 percent increase in European military production during the fiscal year 1952. 
During the 1951 fiscal year, military production plans for European members 
called for an output of $1,500,000,000 worth of hard goods. Plans for 1952 
called for production amounting to $2,500,000,000. General Eisenhower be- 
lieved that the European members were capable of $3,100,000,000 in produc- 
tion without straining themselves to the point of moral or financial bankruptcy. 
It was believed that France and the United Kingdom were near the point of 
maximum effort, but that the other nations were not fully living up to what 


? Ibid., September 21, 1951. * Christian Science Monitor, September 21, 


* Ibid., September 20, 1951. 1951. 
5 New York Times, September 21, 1951. 
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they could do.* The United States Secretary of the Treasury had been re- 
ported as declaring that Europe could not expect increased aid from the United 
States. 


Other Meetings 


Executive Bureau: The Executive Bureau, established at Ottawa, to review 
the whole North Atlantic armament program and possibilities, met in Paris 
early in October. Most of the representatives were ministers of finance. The 
initial aim was to evaluate the rearmament situation in the pact countries and 
their future capacities. Eventually the bureau was to draft plans for greater 
effectiveness in the utilization of United States aid. The temporary committee 
which had been set up to draft the agenda and composition of the bureau 
decided that the preliminary work of appraising defense requirements and 
each nation’s economic capabilities should be turned over to the representa- 
tives of the United States, United Kingdom and France — W. Averell Harriman, 
Hugh Gaitskell, and Jean Monnet. Another member was to be added to repre- 
sent the country whose particular interests were involved in the discussion at 
the time. To satisfy the smaller nations that the three big powers would not 
force their points of view to the exclusion of others, the governments of all twelve 
nations would be kept constantly informed of the bureau’s work and there 
would be numerous meetings of the committee as a whole. Later the full com- 
mittee would convene in permanent sessions so as to approve the report to the 
Council which was to meet in Rome during November. Work would start on 
the basis of a plea made by General Eisenhower that the committee not cut 
down the military program. Discussion would be based on the report of the 
military experts of the Standing Committee and of the Financial and Economic 
Bureau. The problem would be to align production requirements of a “mili- 
tarily workable defense plan” with the politico-economic capacities of member 
governments.’ 


Bureau for Economic and Financial Affairs: During the summer of 1951 the 
newly established Bureau for Economic and Financial Affairs, whose task it was 
to allot United States military aid, met to prepare a report for the seventh 
session of the Council and to study memoranda presented by each member 
setting forth its needs, resources, capacities and estimated cost of rearmament 
program.* 


Armaments and Arms Standardization: On August 2, discussions were opened 
between the defense ministers of the United Kingdom, France, Canada and 
the United States on what rifle and ammunition would become the common 
weapon and caliber of a European army. The United Kingdom recently had 
announced its intention of going into production on a rifle of a caliber markedly 
different from that manufactured by the United States. The conference ad- 

6 Ibid. § Ibid., August 8, 1951. 


'Ibid., October 4, 1951; ibid., October 12, ®* Ibid., August 2, 1951. 
1951. 
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journed the following day with unanimous agreement that nothing could be 
done at present but that “as early as practicable” another effort should be made 
to agree on a standard caliber of rifle ammunition for all the treaty countries.” 


Deputies: On June 19, the North Atlantic Council Deputies at London signed 
a treaty concerning the status of their military forces. The basic purpose was 
to define the juridical status of the forces of one treaty country when stationed 
in the territory of another. The agreement contained rules on jurisdiction of 
offenses, claims, customs, taxation, and immigration. In general, all persons 
covered by military law, whether military personnel or civilians, came under 
the provisions of the agreement.” 


Relations with Countries Outside the North Atlantic Treaty 


Germany: At a meeting of the foreign ministers of the United Kingdom, 
France and the United States, held from September 10 to 14 at Washington, 
it was agreed that “their Governments aim at the inclusion of a democratic 
Germany, on the basis of equality, in a Continental European Community, 
which itself will form a part of a constantly developing Atlantic Community.” 
The participation of Germany in the common defense, should be accompanied 
by the replacement of the occupation statute and, by a new relationship be- 
tween the Federal Republic and the other three governments.” 


European Army 

Army experts meeting in Paris at the end of September found that the prin- 
cipal obstacle to an agreement on a European army, was the question of finance. 
The group was meeting to prepare a report to the eighth session of the Council 
meeting in Rome. Accord had been reached on the question of German units. 
It was decided that groups of around 12,000 men could be admitted. Previ- 
ously France had objected to the admission of any German unit larger than a 
combat team. 

The question of finance raised the problem as to whether the five countries 
interested in the plan (France, western Germany, Italy, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg) would be ready to renounce their national sovereignty to the extent of 
yielding to a supranational body the right to set the figure for the military 
outlays in their national budgets. Under the plan the authority would decide 
on the costs and would apportion to each member its allotment.” 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
Council of OEEC 


The Council of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, meet- 
ing on August 29, 1951 issued a declaration at the close of the meeting stating 


10 Tbid., August 4, 1951. summary of the fifty-year pact pooling military 
1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 16. forces, see International Organization, V, p. 
22 Tbid., p. 485. 631. 


%3New York Times, October 2, 1951. For 
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be that the broad objectives of the OEEC policies would be to expand total pro- 
ade duction in western Europe by 25 percent over the next five years. By this 
2s.” increase in production, an improvement in living standards and further social 
sail progress could be achieved while meeting defense requirements. “Conditions 
ine from country to country may vary, but an expansion of this size is well within 
- the power of the European economy as a whole through the effective use of its 
a resources . . . Europe possesses great national resources, a large industrial poten- 
nie tial, a skilled and ample labor force, and a capacity to achieve rapid technical 
tite progress. The full mobilization of these resources requires foresight, resolu- 


tion, a cooperative effort, and the pursuit of policies based on social justice. 
The governments are convinced that such policies are essential in order to 
preserve the gains already made and to realize continued progress. Social 
justice demands a distribution of burdens and benefits that will promote the 





_ well-being of the less favored sections of the community.” 
_ Governments were to take the following steps: 1) arrive at common objec- 
and tives for production increases in coal, steel, electricity and agriculture; 2) curb 
ity, inflationary rises in prices. It was essential that the export drive be continued 
yy: and members continue their efforts to reduce obstacles to trade and develop 
“" cooperation within the European Payments Union. “Confidence in the future 
be- | of Europe and in the capacity of its people to meet the challenging demands of 
the times, the governments pledge themselves to work together in fulfilling the 
policies outlined in this declaration and call upon all sections of the community 
to play their part.” 
rin- | In a report issued on September 20, OEEC analyzed the steps which might 
ice. | be taken to facilitate capital movements between member countries, thus en- 
acil couraging a return to multilateral trade. The report pointed out that since the 
its. war western Europe had relied mainly on foreign capital and grants to make 
evi- good its own lack of capital, but that the need to stimulate intra-European in- 
na vestment had grown in recent months. The assumption that the United States 
could be regarded as the major source of investment funds had to be qualified 
ries and the report emphasized that “the provision of capital by one member coun- 
2m- try for another is a mechanism by which the burden of the common shortage 
t of of resources is shared.” The extension of trade and international investment 
ary must be accomplished together and the report made a series of recommenda- 
‘ide tions on the ways in which member countries could facilitate the flow of capital 
across their boundaries: 1) creation of a climate favorable to investment by the 
maintenance of internal financial stability; 2) guarantees which countries were 
able to offer against risks, including political risks, should be used to the great- 
est extent possible with legal assurance that “just, equitable and effective 
compensation would be paid to the dispossessed owner in the event of national- 
2et- ization;” 3) lenders should not attach conditions to loans which would have 
ing the effect of preventing borrowers from making the most effective use of them; 
ae 4) the International Bank could play an active part in stimulating intra- 
 ?p. European investment, if OEEC countries were, for instance, to facilitate the 
1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 487. 
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use by the Bank of the eighteen percent capital subscription in their national 
currencies and the placing on their capital markets the bonds of the Bank; 5) 
the restrictions on the activities of foreign companies working in their terri- 
tories should be reduced to a minimum by OEEC countries — no excessive 
obstacle should be put in the way of investment of local funds in companies 
controlled by foreign capital, fiscal systems should not discriminate in favor 
of a country’s own nationals, bilateral conventions for the abolition of double 
taxation should be signed between member countries wherever they did not 
already exist — ; 6) OEEC countries should attempt to relax or apply as liber- 
ally as possible vis d vis others, the regulations restricting the import of foreign 
capital.’ 

On July 20 the Council approved a code for the progressive liberalization of 
service transactions. The catalogue of services covered by the code included 
three lists. The participating countries would be required to allow payment 
transfers for all the transactions included in the catalogue, provided that any 
official permit required for an individual transaction had already been issued. 
List I which covered services tor which liberalization was compulsory included 
ocean freights, warehousing and customs charges, transit costs and earnings, 
costs of repair, costs of finishing liberalized goods, brokerage and commission 
on goods, bank charges, payments between parent companies and their sub- 
sidiaries, building contracts, taxes, maintenance costs, wages, salaries and emi- 
grants’ remittances, fees, dividends, interest, rent, current amortization 
payments, entrepreneurs’ profits, pensions, newspaper subscriptions and certain 
short term credits. Countries which had liberalized 75 percent of their mer- 
chandise would be required to allot a minimum of $100 per person per year 
in foreign currency for travel and all countries would be obliged to maintain 
their present allotments.’ 

The Council agreed early in August that direct United States dollar aid to 
the European Payments Union would be withdrawn for the coming year and 
in its place a system for indirect assistance to the weaker countries would be 
provided. The $350,000,000 reserve fund contributed by the United States 
would, therefore, not be renewed. Instead aid would be furnished the member 
nations considered debtor countries — Greece, Austria, Iceland and Turkey.“ 

Members of OEEC announced on September 25 that they had decided on 
joint action to restrict the use of copper for non-essential products. Copper 
was scarce because of the demands of defense programs. The use of copper 
or copper alloys containing 40 percent or more of copper by weight were to 
be prohibited in the manufacture of more than 200 commodities. To prevent 
the development of new trade currents that might defeat the purpose of trade 
liberalization measures, the countries agreed not to export to each other com- 
modities on the prohibited list.’ 

The Oil Committee of the Council released its report on August 24. The 


* The Times, London, September 22, 1951. *New York Times, August 4, 1951. 
§ International Financial News Survey, IV, 5 The Times, London, September 26, 1951. 
September 7, 1951. 
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report stated that western Europe’s refinery production had greatly increased 
since prewar and the refineries in OEEC countries were expected to produce 
65,000,000 tons of petroleum products during the 1952-1953 period. A major 
result of the increased facilities was to make Europe less dependent upon dollar 
aid in the future.* 


Investments in Overseas Territories 


The report of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation on 
“Investments in Overseas Territories” dealt with investment problems in Africa 
south of the Sahara for which OEEC countries were responsible — Belgian 
Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, French West Africa, Togoland and the Cameroons 
under French administration, French Equatorial Africa, French Somaliland, 
Madagascar, Comoro Islands, the trust territory of Somaliland, Angola, Mo- 
zambique, Cape Verde Islands, the islands of Saint Thomas and Principe and 
Portuguese Guinea, Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Togoland under United 
Kingdom trusteeship, Nigeria and Cameroons under United Kingdom trustee- 
ship, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, northern Rhodesia, British 
Somaliland, and Zanzibar. The principal common feature of all the territories 
was that they formed what was called “underdeveloped” areas. The full extent 
of their resources was not known while the known resources were capable of a 
substantially higher degree of development. The standard of living of the 
population was not very high and none of the territories had entered world 
trade until recently. 

The cost of development for all the territories over a period of ten years, 
would amount to approximately $8,000 million, of which $5,000 million would 
be needed for the public and semi-public aspects and $3,000 million in the 
private plans. 

Almost everywhere the prewar levels of production and consumption had 
been restored and in many cases exceeded prewar levels. Development, how- 
ever, must be based on the special nature and characteristics of the territories 
and their peoples, which would mean that a balance must be maintained be- 
tween the rates of development of the various economic and social fields. In 
spite of the diversity of the territories and the differences between their present 
levels of development, the public plans all allocated a large and roughly com- 
parable share of total investments to the social fields. The proportion allocated 
to basic equipment was also very similar in the various territories. The success 
of development would also be measured by the future ability of the territories 
to maintain a more developed and more expensive social and economic machine. 
Public development, however, would only be fully effective if private capital 
which was usually invested in the productive fields, made full use of the facili- 
ties provided by the government-sponsored drive to improve basic equipment. 
It was quite clear that the territories would only be able to carry out the present 
development program and consider further expansion if their economies were 
not burdened with excessive amortization charges. 


® New York Times, August 25, 1951. 
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The report further considered the general framework within which invest- 
ment could be made and the obstacles in the way of capital investment which 
arose from the structure and individual features of the territories; the nature 
of the development required during the next few years, the corresponding 
requirements of capital and the present sources and methods of financing in- 
vestment; the part that private enterprise could play in development; and the 
amount and the nature of additional capital required and the various ways in 
which the sum total of requirements could be met.’ 


European Payments Union 


First Annual Report of the Managing Board: The report of the Managing 
Board of the European Payments Union reviewed the activities of the Union 
for its first year and the payments positions of members.* On the basis of the 
experience of its first year, the board made a number of conclusions. In view 
of the increasing political tensions and resultant economic difficulties, the board 
drew attention to the possibility that the functioning of the Union might be 
rendered more difficult through causes outside its control. Whatever developed 
during the coming year, however, the board felt that in its view the European 
Payments Union had fully justified the confidence placed in it by the United 
States and all member governments. It had proved to be a satisfactory mech- 
anism for payments during the transitional period between the European Re- 
covery Program and the full attainment of convertibility of currencies and a 
multilateral trade system on a world wide basis. Given a reasonably stable 
world condition there was no reason why the objectives of the contracting 
parties should not be attained. 

The first of the objectives of the Union, “to facilitate to the largest possible 
measure among the contracting parties the liberalisation on a non-discrimina- 
tory basis of trade and invisible transactions” had undoubtedly been achieved. 
The discrimination on currency grounds against Belgium, Switzerland and Ger- 
many had been brought to an end and the system of multilateral compensation 
had worked remarkably well. Nor could there be doubt that EPU had assisted 
the contracting parties to achieve and maintain a high and stable level of trade 
and employment. 

The liberalization of trade and invisible transactions was accompanied in 
many countries by a relaxation of exchange control restrictions generally. The 
administration of the exchange control both between members and between 
members and non-members had become progressively more liberal since the 
formation of EPU. The formation of the Union had also led to the completion 
of bilateral agreements providing for payment facilities between settlement 
dates in EPU even where similar agreements had not existed before, which 
helped the development of trade between certain countries where previously 
it had been very difficult. 


TOEEC, Investment in Overseas Territories 8 For summary of the activities of EPU, see 
in Africa, South of the Sahara, Paris, 1951. International Organization, IV, p. 345, 517, 
For summary of the Review of Economic Con- 698; V, p. 223, 403, 634. 
ditions in Africa, see this issue, p. 744. 
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Although the problem of aiding members towards financial independence 
was not completely solved, it was felt that the Union had aided in its partial 
solution through assistance and advice. In judging success in this objective, 
it must be remembered that the fact that a member of EPU was continually in 
deficit with the Union was not in itself any evidence that such a member was 
in disequilibrium. Provided that such a country earned or acquired resources 
outside EPU which could be used to offset its deficits within EPU, the system 
could continue to function satisfactorily. 

EPU functioned as though the currencies of all members were equally val- 
uable although this operating assumption disguised the realities. The curren- 
cies of Europe were not equally strong when the Union was founded and did 
not become so. The greater freedom from exchange restrictions tended, how- 
ever, to strengthen the weaker currencies. Inequalities continued, neverthe- 
less, and with the increased freedom of movement, those inequalities produced 
new problems, such as capital movements towards the stronger currencies with 
a tendency to increase the creditory position of such currencies. A creditory 
country with a strong currency might, therefore, have moved towards converti- 
bility into dollars possibly taking the form of a more liberal import policy from 
the dollar area than the other members were able to support. 

The task of achieving convertibility throughout the membership was made 
more difficult by the development of the world political situation. “The general 
advance towards convertibility has not been achieved, and a number of coun- 
tries have serious deficits in their balance of payments, both overall and within 
E.P.U.” The problem arising from this situation would be most acute when a 
creditor had accumulated surpluses within the Union greater than its quota. 
No agreement existed for this contingency so that the member would have no 
effective course other than to withdraw from the Union. A compromise ar- 
rangement could be found, however, which would be more satisfactory than 
the position if there had been no EPU. 

The board advised the Council of OEEC that it did not recommend any 
substantial changes in the agreement as it stood. They did, however, make 
certain minor recommendations.’ 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


Meeting on July 7, 1951, the Council of the Organization of American States 
accepted the offer of the government of Panama that the seat of the Second 
Extraordinary meeting of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
called for August 20, should be at Panama City." In subsequent meetings,” the 
Council took action, on the initiative of the representative of Mexico, toward 
implementing Article 76 of the Charter of Bogota by establishing a provisional 

®OEEC, European Payments Union, First 1 Document C-sa-86-E. 


Annual Report of the Managing Board, Paris, 2 Documents C-sa-88-E, C-sa-89-E, 
1951. C-sa-90-E. 
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Committee for Cultural Action. The provisional committee was to be appointed 
by the first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council, which was to meet 
at Mexico City from September 10 to 25, 1951. In accordance with the 
Charter, the permanent members of the Committee for Cultural Action were 
to be designated at the Tenth Inter-American Conference. Further, the Council 
decided* to establish a special committee which would be entrusted with the 
responsibility of studying the procedure that should be followed in order to 
define the position of the American countries in regard to the Universal Con- 
vention on Copyright sponsored by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization and in order to determine the way in which the 
rules of Pan American conventions could be brought into accord with the pro- 


posed universal rules. 


Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


When the second session of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council 
convened in Geneva, on August 20, the agenda items consisted of price and 
monetary reserves, scarce raw materials and products, transportation, technical 
cooperation, social cooperation, and study of the working program of the coun- 
cil for 1951-1952." Press releases seemed to indicate that, pursuant to resolu- 
tion XVII of the Fourth Meeting of Consultation of Foreign Ministers, consid- 
erable thought was given to the problem of collective action in meeting the 
dangers of inflation in the defense economies of the American nations. Great 
importance was also attached to the problem of maintaining the purchasing 
power of the monetary reserves, although the United States delegation warned 
that that particular aspect of the inter-American economic disequilibrium should 
be viewed realistically and should not be allowed to obscure the real dangers 
of the total emergency situation with which the American states were collec- 
tively confronted. It was also indicated’ that there had been a “full and frank” 
discussion of the mutual problems and preoccupations in certain aspects of the 
supply situation, giving those countries which were not represented on the 
International Materials Conference an opportunity to express their views on 
the workings of that organization and its possible impact on their economies. 
The United States representative (Miller) reiterated his country’s pledge to 
protect the interests of all OAS members in regard to the policies and workings 


of IMC. 


Inter-American Cultural Council 

The first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council convened at Mexico 
City, on September 10, 1951. The Charter of the Organization of American 
States, adopted by the Ninth International Conference of American States at 
Bogota in 1948, had provided for the establishment of the Cultural Council as 
one of the organs of OAS. The purpose of the Council was defined as being 


5 Ibid. 


® Document C-sa-90-E. 
*United States Department of State Press 
Release 774, August 28, 1951. 
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the promotion of friendly relations and mutual understanding among the 
American peoples, in order to strengthen the peaceful sentiments that had 
characterized the evolution of American relations, through the promotion of 
educational, scientific and cultural exchange. The first meeting was to deal 
primarily with organizational matters with respect to the Council itself and 
the program it would seek to advance. In addition it was to consider such 
items as: 1) a program of technical ccoperation in relation to education, science, 
and culture, and the formulation of recommendations thereon, to be submitted 
to the Inter-American Economic and Social Council; 2) the intensification of 
national literacy campaigns; and 3) the study of a program to aid in solving 
the problems that affected the creation, organization, and extension of libraries.* 


Pan American Sanitary and Health Organizations 


On September 17, 1951, it was announced that the fifth session of the Di- 
recting Council of the Pan American Sanitary Organization and the third 
meeting of the Regional Committee of the World Health Organization for the 
Americas would be held at Washington, from September 24 to October 2, 1951. 
The 14th and 15th meetings of the Executive Committee of PASO were also 
to be held in Washington, from September 20 to 22 and October 3 to 4, respec- 
tively. PASO’s functions, the coordination of the health efforts of the coun- 
tries of the western hemisphere, were being supplemented by technical advisory 
services and by programs (including the control of tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, yellow fever, malaria, and other insect-borne diseases) which were being 
carried on to assist member governments in raising the level of health and 
thereby contributing to the improvement of the economic and social well-being 
of the people of the Americas. The Directing Council, created in 1947, served 
as the executive body of PASO between the quadrennial sessions of the Pan 
American Sanitary Conference, the Organization’s governing body. The forth- 
coming session of the Directing Council and Regional Committee was to be the 
first held at Washington, which was selected by the 13th Pan American Sanitary 
Conference as the permanent headquarters of PASO. The Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of seven governments, elected by the Directing Council, was 
set up to perform interim executive and advisory functions between meetings 
of the council and to prepare the agenda for council meetings. 

Among the most important agenda items to be considered at the Washington 
meetings were: 1) the program and budget for PASO in 1952 and 1953; 2) 
agenda items for the 14th Pan American Sanitary Conference to be held in 
1954; 3) implementation of the program for the control of insect-borne diseases; 
and 4) contemplated revisions of the constitution of the Pan American Sanitary 
Organization." 


® Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 515. 7 Ibid., p. 554. 
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Other Matters 


The Special Committee for the Caribbean, appointed by OAS to investigate 
charges by the Dominican Republic, in January 1950, that Haiti had engaged 
in aggression, reported to the Organization on May 14 that relations between 
those countries had entered a “favorable” stage. The Special Committee re- 
ported that relations between Haiti and the Dominican Republic had proceeded 
in accordance with the recommendation adopted by the Organ of Consultation 
on April 8, 1950. Accordingly, the report recommended that the committee 
consider that its work had ended.* 

On June 16, 1951, the President of the United States (Truman) signed the 
instrument of ratification of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States.’ The United States thus became the 13th of the 21 participating Ameri- 
can nations to ratify the Bogota treaty. One more ratification was needed to 
bring the charter into force. Deposit of the instrument of ratification was ac- 
cepted, on June 19, by Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary-General of OAS. 


§’ The Brookings Institution, Current Develop- ® New York Times, June 17, 1951. 
ments in United States Foreign Policy, May— 
June, 1951, p. 74. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL AGENCIES 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 


Three Power Control 


With the development of certain administrative frictions (concerning coal 
quotas,’ occupation costs,’ and the scrap metal treaty)* between the western 
occupying powers and the German Federal Republic, early indications were 
that if the talk of “contractual agreements” did materialize it would reserve, for 
the occupying powers, wide controls over important areas of west Germany's 
internal and external affairs. In Washington, however, a general modification 
of approach was noted during the September discussions between the United 
States Secretary of State (Acheson), the United Kingdom Foreign Secretary 
(Morrison), and the French Foreign Minister (Schuman), preparatory to the 
Ottawa meetings of the North Atlantic Council.* The ministerial meetings, 
which were attended by the German High Commissioners for the United States 
(McCloy), the United Kingdom (Kirkpatrick) and France (Frangois-Poncet), 
were held to discuss: 1) proposed drafts of a contractual agreement to replace 
the occupation statute; 2) extent and nature of future allied administrative and 
military machinery within west Germany; 3) question of west Germany’s de- 
fense contribution, commensurate with the envisaged changes in the Federal 
Republic’s political status; and 4) impact of the rearmament program on the 
economies of the western nations. 

On September 14, the western foreign ministers issued a joint communiqué 
and a joint declaration of aims and principles, primarily concerned with the 
question of the future of west Germany.’ The three foreign ministers an- 
nounced that they had agreed on instructions to the Allied High Commission 
for negotiation of mutually acceptable agreements with the German Federal 
Republic, the effort of which would be to transform the existing relationship 
into one based on as broad a contractual foundation as possible. It was hoped 
that the negotiations would culminate in early agreements which would “enter 
into effect together with the agreement for German participation in western 
defense through the proposed European defense community, whose forces 
would form part of the joint defense forces under the North Atlantic supreme 
command”. The agreements to be reached were to establish the basis for con- 
tinuing relationships with west Germany until such time as a peace settlement 
with a unified Germany became possible. The division of Germany and “the 
security problem confronting the Federal Republic obliges the Allies to retain, 
in the common interest, certain special rights”. The special rights were, how- 
ever, to be retained only in relation to: 1) the stationing of armed forces in 


1The Times, London, August 18, 1951. ‘ Ibid., September 11, 1951. 

2 New York Times, August 22, 1951; ibid., 5 For the texts of the Communiqué and the 
September 3, 1951. Declaration, see Department of State, Bulletin, 

3% Ibid., July 31, 1951. XXV, p. 485-486. 
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Germany; 2) the protection of the security of those forces; 3) questions “af- 
fecting Berlin and Germany as a whole, including the eventual peace settle- 
ment and the peaceful reunification of Germany”. Press reports’ reflected the 
general interpretation that the broad implications of the foreign ministers’ 
statements were: 1) that west Germany would attain virtual independence in 
foreign and domestic matters; 2) that the Allied High Commission would be 
abolished in favor of a Council of Ambassadors; and 3) that the occupation 
troops would be regarded, after the settlement, purely as defense troops, with 
concomitant changes in their status. It was also indicated’ that the agreement 
on the use of west German troops followed generally the plan first put forward 
by the government of France, which had insisted that safeguards be erected 
to prevent the revival of German militarism and the general staff. 

On September 24, the three western High Commissioners met with the west 
German Chancellor (Adenauer) in what was expected to be a protracted at- 
tempt to give substance to the mandate given them by the foreign ministers. 
It was indicated that “reunification” pressure from the east, as well as internal 
(Social Democratic Party) dissatisfaction with the limited amount of inde- 
pendence forecast by the ministerial statements would make Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s position and the negotiations particularly difficult." Dr. Adenauer was 
further reported’ as seeking an early end to all western controls over German 
industry — largely in an attempt to weaken the position of the Free Democratic 
Party, which was basing its opposition to the proposed contractual agreement 
on the continued existence of those controls. The mounting signs of German 
unrest, and the rumored intention of some groups within Germany to make the 
western powers pay dearly for west German cooperation, evoked, from the 
United States delegation, a sharply worded statement at the beginning of the 
negotiations. Reminding the German delegation that the United States did 
not intend to surrender the principles for which it had fought the war, the state- 
ment attempted to establish a realistic basis for the discussions by making it clear 
that the United States, in spite of its desire for early west German participation 
in the European defense forces, would not give in to German demands on such 
questions as decartelization and restitution.” 

Comments by Chancellor Adenauer after a meeting held on October 1, which 
was supposed to have been the last discussion of the general terms of a contrac- 
tual agreement before a committee of experts set about a final drafting, revealed 
that the talks to date had done little more than “clarify the position on both 


sides”. 


The three primary substantive issues which were blocking agreement were: 
1) German objection to the western powers’ intention to establish special com- 
mittees (to prevent the re-establishment of the armaments industry, the con- 
struction of naval vessels, and the production of atomic equipment in Germany), 
which the Germans felt would be merely the continuation of the Military 


* The Times, London, September 14, 1951. ® Ibid., September 24, 1951. 
™New York Times, September 14, 1951. 1 Ibid., September 30, 1951. 
8 Ibid., September 21; ibid., September 24; 11 Ibid., October 3, 1951. 


ibid., October 10, 1951. 
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18 Tbid., October 3, 1951. 
| 14 Ibid., October 8, 1951. 
18 Ibid., October 11, 1951. 
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Security Board in another form;” 2) allied insistence that the Federal Republic 
would have to make a larger financial contribution (about 12,000,000 Deutsche 
marks) to the western defense once it had been rearmed than it was making 
under wie existing occupation burden (about 6,600,000 Deutsche marks an- 
nually);* and 3) German objections to the (primarily French) position that 
allied troops in Germany should retain their extraterritorial status, and that 
there should be no reduction of occupation costs, until the European army 
was actually created and was functioning.“ 

On October 10, in spite of the lack of agreement on several basic principles, 
it was agreed to begin drafting the texts of the contractual agreements wherever 
those contracts would not touch on the issues of principle that had caused con- 
troversy in previous discussions. It was indicated that the internal confusion 
caused by renewed “unification” pressure from east Germany might have 
prompted that gesture.” Another step in the integration process was taken 
when, on October 19, the President of the United States (Truman) signed 
into law a joint resolution of the Congress terminating the state of war with 
Germany, although it was made clear at the time that the step did not end 
United States authority over its occupation zone in west Germany.” A new 
complication was introduced, in the west German domestic scene, when, on 
the same day, the leader of the Social Democratic Party (Schumacher) urged 
that the western powers renounce the Potsdam Agreement as a guarantee of 
west German sovereignty once the contractual agreement had been concluded. 
Again on the same day, the Allied High Commission announced that it was 
relinquishing its constitutional control as a constitutional court had been or- 
ganized by the west Germans to maintain controls on legislation.” 


While press reports indicated that, for the western powers, an essential 
condition for greater west German sovereignty was the establishment of a 
rearmed and responsible German Federal Republic within an integrated Euro- 
pean defense system,” there were clear indications that the Soviet Union and 
east German offers of “unification” were being sympathetically received in 
certain west German circles. Late in September, those offers were renewed 
in the form of a telegram from the president of the People’s Chamber of east 
Germany (Dieckmann) to the president of the Federal Bundestag of west 
Germany (Ehlers), reiterating previous offers for talks on the holding of coun- 
try-wide elections leading to unity.” 
Cabinet had promptly rejected earlier offers of a similar nature, there was 
considerable feeling in the Bundestag against an abrupt rejection of the latest 
offer.” On September 27, the Bundestag agreed on an answer which would 
satisfy the western powers and yet embrace the idea of unity. It consisted of 


12 Ibid., October 3, 1951; ibid., October 8, 
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14 conditions (including guarantees of freedom of movement between east and 
west Germany, freedom of political activity throughout the country, and secret 
ballots) on which west Germany would agree to national elections.” On Octo- 
ber 6, no formal reply having been received from the east German government, 
Chancellor Adenauer added another condition, stating that the issue of German 
claims to former lands beyond the Oder-Neisse line would have to be settled 
before east and west Germany could be reunited.” This condition, which many 
west German newspapers and statesmen felt was a dangerously high price to 
ask,” was regarded as being unacceptable to the east German government which 
had signed a peace treaty with the Polish government recognizing the Oder- 
Neisse line as permanent. 

On October 10, it was announced that east German spokesmen, who had 
already promised the industrial leaders of west Germany’s Ruhr that the 
Chinese and Soviet Union markets would keep all German factories working 
overtime,“ were willing to enter discussions based on “virtually” all of the 
Bundestag’s fourteen conditions — even the principle of neutrally supervised 
elections, although the east German Premier (Grotewohl) stated that he would 
not be willing to discuss the matter of unification with Chancellor Adenauer.” 
Press reports indicated” that the west German Bundestag, while not willing to 
yield to any east German demands, was ready to enter preliminary discussions. 
On October 13, the President of the east German government (Pieck) said 
that west German officials were mistaken if they thought that the unification 
offers were conditional on the cessation of west Germany's rearmament nego- 
tiations with the Allied High Commission.” The three Allied High Commis- 
sioners announced that they would sponsor a recommendation to the United 
Nations (a recommendation first voiced by Chancellor Adenauer) that the 
United Nations undertake an investigation over the whole area of Germany 
to determine “whether or not conditions exist . . . which would make it possible 
to consider as a practical matter the holding of general elections”.* Press re- 
ports indicated that the whole question of Germany's place in the western 
community would be altered if the proposed investigation commission and its 
findings were accepted by east Germany and the Soviet Union.” 

On the third side of the “integration-unification-rearmament” triangle, the 
latest developments during the period under review seemed to indicate that 
the organization of the German defense contribution was shaping up along the 
more liberal lines of the Petersburg Plan (evolved by allied and west German 
military experts) rather than following the restrictive formula proposed in the 
Pleven Plan.” Press reports” indicated that, after the return of the Federal 
Republic’s representative at the Paris talks on a European army, German 


21 Ibid., September 30, 1951. High Commissioners’ note, see this issue, docu- 
22 Ibid., October 7, 1951. ments section. 

23 Ibid., October 11, 1951. 29 New York Times, October 16, 1951. 

4 Ibid., October 8, 1951. * For a summary of the Petersburg Plan and 
% Ibid., October 11, 1951. of the Pleven Plan, see International Organiza- 
26 Ibid. tion, V, p. 645. 

2% Ibid., October 14, 1951. 31 New York Times, October 14, 1951. 


°8 Ibid., October 16, 1951; for the text of the 
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sources were speaking of a west German army almost twice as large as the 
originally indicated ceiling (250,000 men). The same sources were also stating 
that the German troops would be armed with the best United States equipment, 
but cautioned that a transition period of “psychological preparation” would 
make the rearmament procedure longer than had been anticipated by the 
western powers. In Paris, the French government received another note from 
the Soviet Union, reiterating its earlier protests and warnings concerning the 
“remilitarization of Germany under the command of Nazi Generals.”” 


Saar 


In a note reflecting their “complete accord” on the Saar issue, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States rejected on August 3, 1951, a demand 
by Chancellor Adenauer that the peoples of the Saar immediately receive the 
right to decide their future allegiance without outside influence. The note 
affirmed the western powers’ decision to support the existing status of the Saar 
until conclusion of a peace treaty with western Germany, “or a treaty taking 
its place.” The western powers expressed the hope for the establishment in 
the Saar of “democratic institutions and respect for individual liberty” and also 
the hope that the Federal Republic was as anxious as they to avoid serious 
controversy in the area.” 


Tripartite Commission on German Debts 


On July 17, 1951 the Tripartite Commission on German Debts, meeting in 
London, issued a communiqué stating that the preliminary consultations 
between the German Federal Republic, the creditor organizations in France, 
the United Kingdom and United States, representatives of German debtors and 
observers from certain countries with major creditor interests, had ended on 
that date. It was reported” that, in the ten days of meetings which had taken 
place, the representatives had had the opportunity for detailed exchanges of 
views on the many problems involved. Those exchanges would facilitate the 
work of the full conference, planned for the autumn of 1951, at which the in- 
terested parties would seek to reach solutions to be embodied in an inter- 
governmental agreement. 


Trade and Finance 


On August 14 it was announced that the east and west German govern- 
ments’ trade representatives had resumed talks on a proposal for an interzonal 
agreement that would restore the largely halted commercial traffic. The west 
German representatives made it clear that they were standing on the allied 
order refusing to do business with east Germany unless west Berlin cargoes 

82 Tbid., October 20, 1951. the purpose of making preparations “for the 

33 Tbid., August 4, 1951. settlement of 1) German prewar external debts 


%4 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 358. and 2) debts arising out of postwar economic 
The Tripartite Commission was established for assistance.” 
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received guarantees of unrestricted movement through the Soviet zone. That 
stipulation was prompted by the east German government’s imposition of 
“prohibitive” road tolls on traffic to and from west Berlin. The partial blockade 
had been justified by east German officials as “mere social justice”, claiming that 
the operators of west German vehicles should contribute to the upkeep of 
roads.” Earlier conclusion of an interzonal agreement had also been fore- 
stalled by the Allied High Commission’s decision to withhold authorization for 
such negotiations until it was satisfied that the Soviet clearing office had stopped 
its practice of demanding certificates of origin for all the raw materials in manu- 
factured articles being shipped to west Germany. It was announced, on Sep- 
tember 20, that a trade pact had been negotiated for an annual exchange of 
$115,000,000 worth of goods in each direction — largely agricultural products 
from east Germany and manufactured ones from west Germany. Wester 
officials were reported” to have said that “satisfactory assurances” had been 
made that the east’s “creeping blockade” would be lifted, but a new difficulty 
arose when on October 20 east German officials indicated that they would 
demand a larger quota of west German steel as the price for permitting the 
new trade agreement to go into effect.” 

On October 1, the German Federal Republic announced that it would apply 
as of that date the new west German tariff to all countries with which negotia- 
tions had been concluded at the Torquay conference.” On that date, 30 days 
after signing the protocol, west Germany became a full-fledged member of 
GATT and applied the new rates irrespective of the fact that many of the 
Torquay signatories had not yet applied their concessions to west Germany. 
The negotiations at Torquay had covered a wide range of articles and, based on 
the most-favored-nation principle, had been built upon an entirely new west 
German tariff law which was to go into effect at the same time that the Federal 
Republic acceded to the General Agreement. The new tariff was almost en- 
tirely on an ad valorem, rather than a specific, basis and the concessions were 
largely in the form of binding the already low duties against future increases.” 
Under orders promulgated by the Council of the Allied High Commission, on 
March 7, 1951, the High Commission was to relinquish some of its powers over 
German foreign trade as soon as the Federal Republic became a party to the 
General Agreement.“ 

The continuing problem of the disposal of German assets abroad" was punc- 
tuated by statements, issued on September 5, by both the Allied High Com- 
mission and the Federal Republic. The west German government declared 
that it still held to “the basic principle of the inviolability of private property” 
and, in particular, was of the opinion that the disposal of property in countries 
which were neutral could not be reconciled with the concept of neutrality in 
international law. It intended to continue its efforts to have the control coun- 


3% New York Times, September 4, 1951. *° United States Department of State Press 
3% Ibid., September 21, 1951. Release 792, August 31, 1951. 
37 Ibid., October 21, 1951. International Organization, V, p. 412; New 
% Ibid., October 2, 1951. York Times, October 20, 1951. 


“1 International Organization, V, p. 644. 
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cil’s laws amended and to have further talks with western experts in an attempt 
to reinvestigate those cases in which German assets had not yet been disposed 
of by foreign governments. The western powers agreed to further meetings 
of experts, but assumed that such meetings would be concerned only with 
property which had not yet been disposed of in western countries which had 
been at war with Germany. Recent laws by the High Commission had finally 
extinguished German title to property already disposed of, but exempted both 
“German securities, expressed in Reichsmarks” and property acquired abroad 
since the war.“ There had not yet been ultimate disposition of German assets 
in neutral countries, but the control council’s Law No. 5, which prohibited the 
German owner from making any claims, still applied and negotiations between 
the western powers and, particularly, the Swiss government were still in 
progress. 

On August 3 the United States Department of State announced that the 
United States High Commissioner for Germany (McCloy) had invited the I. G. 
Farben shareholders to declare their shares. The step was part of the reorgani- 
zation and dispersal program and prepared for the allocation to shareholders 
of stock in successor companies. Shareholders were advised that those who 
did not register their securities in accordance with the stipulated procedure 
ran the risk of receiving compensation other than an allocation of new stocks. 
On the other hand, shareholders were not to be subject to legal proceedings with 
respect to any violation of Article 3 of Allied High Commission Law No. 35 
and related legislation which might come to light from the filing of the registra- 
tion form, provided that such violations occurred before July 3, 1951.* 

The United States High Commissioner’s Office indicated that a final decision 
had been reached on another issue of long standing, that of the expressed desire 
of both coal mine owners and unions for the continuation of a centralized coal 
sales organization. The communiqué, in rejecting the request, noted that a 
similar proposal had been turned down several months before and that the 
decision to dissolve the centralized organization had been accepted by all 
parties concerned during the discussion of the decartelization of the German 
coal, iron and steel industries. The communiqué sought to reassure the workers 
that every effort would be made to protect their interests while excluding any- 
thing resembling a monopoly in the future coal sales organization. 


International Authority for the Ruhr 


On February 14, 1951 the International Authority for the Ruhr published its 
first annual report to its members — Belgium, France, western Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States. The body 
of the report recapitulated the establishment of the authority at London in 
1949, the installation of the authority at Diisseldorf, the early participation of 
western Germany and the authority's relations with the Allied High Commis- 
sion. The report also dealt with the organization of the authority, the manner 


* The Times, London, September 6, 1951. * New York Times, September 4, 1951. 
* Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 259. 
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in which its decisions were executed, and its functions in regard to allocations, 
trade practices and the protection of foreign interests, statistics and investiga- 
tions, and relations with other international organizations in the economic field, 
The report concluded on a note of rededication to the principles on which the 
authority had been founded.“ 

Press reports in October 1951 indicated“ that the western powers would soon 
announce officially their intention of liquidating the authority, the Coal and 
Steel Control Boards and other specific limitations on west German industrial 
production. On October 19, Chancellor Adenauer was notified by westem 
representatives that such liquidation would come about when the Schuman 
Plan went into effect.” 


Other Matters 


The west Berlin Cultural Festival, was held in that city from September 5 to 
September 30, 1951.“ The festival was a partial answer to the Third World 
Festival of Youth and Students for Peace, held in east Berlin during August 
1951.” 

On September 13 it was announced that the Allied High Commission had 
banned all flights of Czechoslovakian aircraft over western Germany until 
further notice. No official reason was given for the action.” 

On September 27 the west German Federal Bundestag, in a unanimous 
standing vote, pledged support for Chancellor Adenauer’s proposal to enter 
negotiations with Israel and other Jewish representatives in order to make 
restitution for the “unspeakable crimes perpetrated in the name of the German 
people” under nazism.” 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


The three foreign ministers of France, the United Kingdom and United States 
met in Washington from September 10 to 14, 1951. The agenda of the con- 
ference included items on: 1) the general situation and measures to contain 
communist expansion; 2) the Atlantic command and the United Kingdom sug- 
gestion for a middle east command; 3) inclusion of Greece and Turkey in the 
Atlantic Pact;' 4) the French plan for a European army with German units; 
5) change in the three governments’ relations with Germany;’ 6) revision of 
the Italian peace treaty; 7) French and United Kingdom objections to United 
States activities in regard to Spain;* 8) the Korean war and the consequences 














® The International Authority for the Ruhr, 
Report ... , Diisseldorf, February 14, 1951. 

* New York Times, October 19, 1951; ibid., 
October 20, 1951. 

“The Schuman Plan treaty had already 
passed the Bundestag on the first reading. Two 
more readings were required before the final 
ratification. See International Organization, V, 
p. 635. 

* Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 292. 


*” Ibid., p. 407. 
5° The Times, London, September 14, 1951. 
51 New York Times, September 28, 1951. 

1 For details of the decision to include Greece 
and Turkey in the Atlantic pact, see this issue, 
p. 813. 

2 For summary of the German situation, see 
this issue, p. 825. 

3 For summary of United States activities in 
regard to Spain, see this issue, p. 813. 
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of the Japanese treaty on the situation in the far east; 9) war in Indo-China and 
the French request for economic and military aid; 10) question of the Austrian 
treaty; 11) attitude to be adopted towards communist China; 12) Iranian oil 
situation and the situation in the middle east; 13) economic and political meas- 
ures to protect the interests of the western nations behind the “iron curtain”. 
This item had been suggested by the United States as a result of the Oatis case. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the three ministers declared that their gov- 
ernments aimed at the inclusion of a democratic Germany on a basis of equality, 
in a continental European community, forming part of a “constantly developing 
Atlantic community.” The ministers recognized that the initiative of the French 
government in the creation of the European Coal and Steel Community and the 
plans for a European army was a major step towards European unity. The 
participation of Germany in the common defense should be attended by the 
replacement of the present Occupation Statute by a new relationship between 
the three governments and the German Federal Republic. “The Government 
of the United Kingdom desires to establish the closest possible association with 
the European continental community at all stages in its development.” The 
ministers reaffirmed that their policy was directed toward “the establishment 
and maintenance of a durable peace founded on justice and law,” and reaffirmed 
their determination that in no circumstances would the above arrangements be 
made use of in furtherance of any aggressive action.” 

The foreign ministers were unanimous in stating that in the view of their 
governments there was no justication for any further delay in the conclusion of 
a treaty for the reestablishment of a free and independent Austria. “They will 
not desist in their efforts to bring the Soviet Government to the same view 
and to that end they have decided to make a new and resolute effort in the 
meetings of the Austrian Treaty Deputies to fulfill the long over-due pledge to 
the Austrian people.” In conclusion the ministers hoped that the sixth session 
of the General Assembly would afford an opportunity for contacts and ex- 
changes of view which “the three Foreign Ministers are, for their part, prepared 
fully to use.”* 

On September 26, France directed a note to the Soviet Union rejecting a 
charge that France was violating the French-Soviet Pact by countenancing the 
rearming of western Germany and expressed a willingness to reopen four-power 
talks, and particularly to renew negotiations during the sixth session of the 
General Assembly.’ 


Revision of the Italian Peace Treaty 


On September 26 the United States, United Kingdom and France called 
on the Soviet Union and other nations to revise the Italian peace treaty and to 
bring Italy into the United Nations. Each of the three governments declared 
“its readiness to give favorable consideration to a request from the Italian 
Government to remove so far as concerns its indivdual relations with Italy, 


‘Le Figaro, Paris, September 8-9, 1951. 6 Tbid., p. 486. 
5 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 485. 7 New York Times, September 27, 1951. 
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and without prejudice to the rights of third parties, those permanent restrictions 
and discriminations now in existence which are wholly overtaken by events or 
have no justification in the present circumstances or affect Italy’s capacity for 
self-defense.” In a communiqué issued by Italy and the United States, the 
United States declared that it would push for Italian admission to the United 
Nations and both governments agreed that a solution to the question of Trieste 
would greatly strengthen western European unity. “The solution should take 
into account the legitimate aspirations of the Italian people.” In addition the 
United States would cooperate with other governments on solving practical 
plans for an international organization to consider and put into effect concrete 
plans for the solution of the related problem of Italian and European over 
population. The two governments also considered economic problems and the 
United States agreed that it would support, insofar possible, the Italian effort 
to develop greater economic strength, social stability and capacity for defense. 
“Particular attention was given to the idle capacity existing in some sectors of 
Italian industry and to the possibility of the United States Government placing 
orders for additional defense production which will contribute to a speedier 
and fuller Italian participation in the production effort of the N.A.T.O. coun- 
tries and which will increase the level of employment in Italy.” 

An agreement supplementing the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation of 1948 was signed providing for an increased flow of investments 
between the two countries.” 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


Japanese Peace Treaty: In response to invitations sent by the United States, 
as the host government, delegates from 51 nations met at San Francisco from 
September 4 to 8, 1951 for the purpose of concluding and signing a peace 
treaty with Japan. Copies of a final draft treaty had been circulated to all 
members on August 13, as well as two draft declarations by the government of 
Japan and a draft protocol which was to be open to signature at any time.’ 
Further revisions, which had been incorporated in this final draft after com- 
ments had been received from participating countries on the July 3 and July 20 
drafts, included insertions and substitutions dealing with the Allied Powers 
recognition of the full sovereignty of the Japanese people over Japan and its 
territorial waters; the disposition of property of Japan and Japanese nationals; 
the return of Japanese military forces to their homes; the payment of repara- 
tions; and acts and omissions of the period of occupation.’ Among the dele- 
gates at the conference, press reports stated, were representatives from the 
Indo-Chinese states, Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam, which had made official 
requests to pesticipete in the conference — requests which had been strongly 


supported by France.’ 


8 Ibid., September 27, 1951. anese peace treaty in International Organiza- 
1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 186. tion, V, p. 229-230, 651-655. 
? Department of State Press Release 730, 3 The Times, London, August 23, 1951. 


August 15, 1951. See also summaries on Jap- 
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The principal address of the conference was delivered by the President of 
the United States (Truman). The draft rules of procedure, forbidding amend- 
ments to the text of the treaty and limiting each delegation to one hour for 
making formal statements on the treaty, were adopted by the conference by 
48 votes to 3.‘ Dean Acheson (United States) was elected president of the 
conference and Percy C. Spender (Australia) was elected vice president. Dr. 
Warren Kelchner (United States) was secretary-general. According to press 
reports, the Soviet delegate (Gromyko) attempted unsuccessfully to demand 
the seating of communist China and to secure consideration of several Soviet 
amendments.’ 

After each delegation had formally presented its views the peace treaty was 
signed on September 8 by delegates of the following countries and of Japan: 
Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
E] Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, 
Iran, Iraq, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
the Netherlands, the Philippines, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United States 
(signed by Acheson), United Kingdom (signed by Morrison), Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Vietnam. Countries which were represented at the conference 
but which did not sign were: Czechoslovakia, Poland and the Soviet Union. 

Countries which were invited to the conference but did not attend were: 
Burma, India and Yugoslavia.’ Burma refused to approve the draft treaty 
because no provision for adequate reparations was made.’ According to press 
reports, India sought three amendments to the treaty: the allocation of Formosa 
to China; the deletion of the clause relating to the stationing of foreign troops 
in Japan (India did not oppose a bilateral defense arrangement between the 
United States and Japan but felt it should not be incorporated in a peace 
treaty); and return of the Ryukyu and Bonin Islands to Japan." Yugoslavia 
decided not to attend “in view of present world conditions, especially in Asia.” 

China and Italy were not invited to the conference. However, the treaty 
authorized Japan to sign a separate treaty with any country not attending the 
treaty conference, provided that it did not give more favorable terms than the 
San Francisco treaty, thus giving Japan her choice of which China she wished 
to recognize — Nationalist China or Communist China.” Press reports stated 
that India had indicated her intention of concluding a bilateral treaty with 
Japan which would avoid any controversial issues, such as the question of 
Formosa, would not request reparations, and would not “run counter to any- 
thing in the San Francisco treaty.” 

The peace treaty signed in San Francisco would come into force as soon as 
Japan, and a majority, including the United States, of the fourteen nations com- 
posing the Far Eastern Commission had ratified the treaty.” 


*New York Times, September 6, 1951. ’ New York Times, July 30, 1951. 
5 Ibid. ® Ibid. 
* Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, 10 Tbid., August 30, 1951. 

p. 459-460. 1 [bid., September 11, 1951. 


'The Times, London, July 24, 1951. 12 Tbid. 
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Other Matters: A mutual defense treaty was signed between the P 
and the United States at Washington, D.C. on August 30, 1951;" a tripartite 
security treaty was signed by the governments of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United States at San Francisco on September 1, 1951; and a bilateral 


security treaty was signed between the governments of the United States and 
Japan on September 8, 1951.” 


hilippines 


% Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 422. % Ibid., p. 463. 
4 Thid., p. 415. 
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V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


The twenty-first annual report of the Bank for International Settlements,’ 
which covered the period from April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951, stated that, in 
spite of the changing trends in prices, production, and international trade and 
payments caused by the Korean conflict, 1950 was “essentially a year of con- 
tinued consolidation of that astonishing progress which Europe had been mak- 
ing . . . since the crisis of 1947”. 

The report then reviewed in some detail the outstanding difficulties which 
had plagued postwar economies: 1) the losses of human life and other demo- 
graphic factors which exerted a continuing influence in Europe particularly; 
2) the loss of foreign investment and of property, both through destruction and 
the cumulative effects of depreciation; 3) the internal economic disorganization, 
as reflected by the disproportionality between the restricted supply of goods 
and services and the inflationary pressure of the volume of money on hand, and 
the international disorganization, as reflected in the balance of payments diffi- 
culties of European economies vis-d-vis the dollar area; 4) the need to “liberate 
men’s minds” from prewar economic convictions which had led them to expect 
and prepare for a postwar depression and which had given rise to the con- 
comitant “cheap money” policies which contributed to the inflationary rise in 
prices. The report stated that the greatest contributing factor in freeing eco- 
nomic thinking from the fear of depression had been the rapid recovery of the 
United States from the minor recession of 1949. With new rearmament expen- 
ditures coming on top of a pre-existent boom, the report added, it was obvious 
that the main monetary task was to stop inflation from getting the upper hand. 
In the same connection, the report provided a comprehensive survey of the 
impact of Marshall aid on European economies as well as of the measures taken 
by those economies as regards credit and investment policies, curtailment and 
absorption of the money supply, and international trade and controls. 

A complete account of the Bank’s financial status and current activities re- 
vealed a surplus of Swiss gold francs of which (after allowances for administra- 
tive costs, provision for contingencies, allocation to the legal reserve fund, and 
undistributed balances) 5,431,822.44 francs remained available. It was also 
apparent that: transfers on the assets connected with the Hague Agreements 
had not been resumed; the Bank’s active resources and investments had ex- 
panded over the previous year, largely due to increases in gold and currency 
deposits by European central banks; the Bank continued its relations of techni- 
cal cooperation with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 

"For coverage of previous reports, see Inter- First Annual Report, Ist April 1950 — 31st 


national Organization, IV, p. 541. March 1951. Basle, 1951. 
* Bank for International Settlements, Twenty- 
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ment and the International Monetary Fund; the Bank was already settled jn 
its role as agent for the newly established European Payments Union’ whose 


structure and purpose the report reviewed, concluding that EPU was essep. | 


tially an attempt at a transitional solution of the payments problem on a re. 
gional basis and in no sense a substitute for full convertibility of currencies on 
a world-wide basis. 

Remarking that the year 1950 was characterized, in the majority of countries, 
by an unusually large expansion of credit which began in the spring and rapidly 
gathered momentum after the outbreak of the Korean war, the report gave an 
account of the measures taken by most of the world’s economies to off-set that 
trend. The expansion, caused largely by increased production and by accumv- 
lation of private and public stocks, was mitigated to some extent by the various 
central banks which raised reserve requirements and discount rates and upped 
the margins on consumer and investment credits. During the year, the doc. 
trine of the efficacy of “cheap money” lost more ground and the redundant 
money supplies which, as a result of the war-time repressed inflations, had 
flooded national economies had been reduced — largely by the expedient of 
allowing prices to increase until a near prewar ratio was obtained between the 
volume of money and the national incomes. But, the report showed clearly 
that, though some gains had been made, most of the current campaigns against 
inflation left much to be desired. The report deprecated the tendency to use 
direct controls rather than the more comprehensive and flexible monetary and 
fiscal powers, pointing out that price controls serve only to postpone the evil 


of inflation, leaving the “weight of money” still free to force down interest rates | 


to a point where there can be no guidance of private investment. 

On the other hand, the report noted a general trend toward wiser monetary 
policies, but pointed out the fundamental differences between full-scale war- 
time financing and peace-time rearmament and expressed the hope that this 
difference would be reflected in more restrained rearmament financing which 
would not unnecessarily jeopardize the strength of the economies nor obscure 
the sounder practices which were just beginning to take hold. 

For the Bank, two general impressions emerged from an examination of the 


recent evolution of world trade and the balances of payments: 1) the total | 


dollar value of world trade remained almost unchanged since 1948; 2) the sur- 
pluses and deficits on the current accounts of the balances of payments had 
been greatly reduced. While this closer approach to equilibrium in international 
settlements represented a considerable achievement, developments caused by 
the Korean war (rearmament and rising raw-material prices) indicated that a 
return to complete equilibrium would be unlikely for some time. Due to an 
increase in exports and in mutual imports between the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation’ countries, the United States export surplus had 
shown a decline since 1947. Importing more and more crude and manufactured 


3For the establishment, structure, and func- *For a summary of the current activities of 
tioning of the European Payments Union, see the Organization for European Economic Co- 
International Organization, IV, p. 522, 698; V, operation, see this issue, p. 816. 
p- 223, 403. Also, see this issue, p. 816. 
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foodstuffs, as well as raw materials, the United States showed, for August 1950, 
the first import surplus in thirteen years. Two of the most outstanding postwar 
international trade developments were: the tendency toward a “closer hemi- 
spheric association” between the United States, Canada, and Latin America; 
and the sustained growth of intra-European trade amongst the western Euro- 

n countries and their overseas territories. The latter trend was aided by 
the Marshall Plan and by the liberalization measures fostered by OEEC. The 
report also gave consideration to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade’ 
and expressed the hope that the Agreement would play an important role in 
the consolidation of the tariff and trade concessions already gained; but was 
concerned over the slight recrudescence of protectionist sentiment engendered 
by the political instability of the international situation. 

The report noted and commended a general trend toward simplification and 
consolidation both of foreign exchange rate structures and of exchange control 
machinery. In this connection, the report gave careful consideration to the 
influence wielded by the European Payments Union, by the devaluations and 
other currency reforms, and by the Sterling Exchange Control. The current 
tendency toward a more even distribution of the world’s gold and dollar re- 
serves was cited as a contributing factor in the growing inclination to get rid 
of the “shackles” of exchange control. 

Going into great detail about the world’s gold position, the Bank found that 
gold had kept its place as the primary asset for monetary reserves and, indeed, 
that the price of gold had increased, due to the fears of inflation and/or inva- 
sion which had been occasioned by the Korean conflict. Through the continu- 
ance of United States aid to other countries and through a net outflow of private 
capital the United States actually became a net seller of gold in 1950, although 
it still held 60 percent of the world’s monetary gold stock outside the Soviet 
Union. 

Noting the widespread application of restrictive credit policies, the Bank felt 
sure that much of the excess of money had been absorbed by the economies 
and that quite a number of countries had succeeded in building up substantial 
reserves which, in turn, would give them more control over the credit conditions 
prevailing in their markets. But, on the other hand, the Bank felt that the 
survival of various artificial “props” (such as the remaining controls over foreign 
trade) indicated a lack of sufficient balance in the economies and lent some 
support to the suspicion that a fair degree of inflationary pressure survived in 
the individual countries and had yet to be dispelled by strong central bank 
monetary policies and by fiscal measures. The Bank also noted that much 
remained to be done in the way of relaxing the restrictions hampering foreign 
trade. Liberalization inside Europe, under the auspices of OEEC, was not 
enough, even if the territories of the associated monetary areas were included. 
It was imperative for the industrialized countries of Europe to be able to count 
increasingly on exporting to North America. It was also important that the 


5 For a current account of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, see International Organi- 
zation, V, p. 608. 
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European producer be made to react more sharply to competition, not only 
from within Europe but also from the American producer. European industrial 
development needed the aid of free and sensitive markets if the best result 
were to be obtained — “for the structure of this continent is such that no form 
of integration will prove sound and durable if it is in any way fashioned on 
the lines of a closed area.” 


COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE FOR SOUTH AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


At the first meeting of the foreign ministers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations in Colombo, Ceylon, January 9 to 15, 1950, the Minister of External 
Affairs of Australia (Spender) proposed a program of economic assistance to 
south and southeast Asia aimed at supplying, first, the necessary consumers 
goods to maintain a minimum standard of living in areas now on the verge of 
starvation; second, assistance necessary to increase production; and, third, Capi- 
tal equipment.’ The proposal was referred to the several Commonwealth gov- 
ernments, as, in the words of the final communiqué, “Executive decisions are 
not taken at Commonwealth meetings of this kind; but, as a result of the valu. 
able exchange of views which has taken place, recommendations for the 
furtherance of economic development in South and Southeast Asia will be 
submitted to Commonwealth Governments for their consideration.” 


The economic and political situation which elicited the Colombo Plan, as the | 


entire program has come to be called, arose in part from long-range dislocations 
which had been a feature of the area throughout modern times and also from 
the immediate dislocations of the war. The population of south and southeast 
Asia was 570 million, nearly a quarter of the population of the world, and was 
growing rapidly toward an estimated 720 million by 1970. Despite this en- 
dowment and the natural wealth of the area, economic progress had not been 
sufficiently great to ease the increasing population pressure on the land. Living 
standards and food consumption, which had always been low, had dropped 
appreciably in the past ten years. Without some sort of concerted action, con- 
ditions were bound to deteriorate still further, with resulting political unrest. 
It was noted that “human and material resources of the area are large enough 
to solve its problems. But if they are not brought into effective use, the position 
will become worse.” 
The food-stuffs and raw materials produced in the region had always played 
6 Bank for International Settlements, cited following summary was based on The Colombo 
above, p. 254. For lack of specific and exact Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
information, the report did not review the in South and Southeast Asia: Report by the 
easten European economies to the extent that it Commonwealth Consultative Committee, London: 
did those of western Europe, although some September—October, 1950. This report ap- 
conclusions were drawn. See ibid. peared as Command Paper 8080. In addition 
1 New York Times, January 14, 1950. < to the information summarized here, develop- 
? Australia, Department of External Affairs, ment programs for India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Current Notes on International Affairs, XXI, the Federation of Malaya, Singapore, North 


p. 44—49. Borneo and Sarawak are included in the report. 
3 Unless otherwise noted, information in the 
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a large role in the world economy and in multilateral trade. The area had 
usually had a trade surplus with North America and a trade deficit with the 
United Kingdom and western Europe; as a dollar earner, it had played a sig- 
nificant role in enabling the latter region to finance the second World War. 
Since the end of the war, however, the situation had altered: dollar surpluses 
had in many instances been replaced by dollar deficits. In addition, the capital 
and impetus which had developed the region to the level which it at present 
enjoyed had come primarily from western Europe and the United Kingdom. 
Political and economic instability during and since the war had discouraged 
such private investment. 

The war had served to accentuate and multiply the problems of the countries 
of south and southeast Asia. The destruction of plant and material by the Japa- 
nese — neglect and misuse of equipment during occupation and the “scorched 
earth” policies to destroy the usefulness of such assets to the Allies as the Japa- 
nese withdrew — and the inflation which had plagued the area following libera- 
tion were but two of the complicating factors introduced by the war. The 
capital resources which did exist had had to be directed toward modernization 
and restoration of prewar productive capacity rather than toward new develop- 
ment. Many of the new countries which had emerged in south and southeast 
Asia were not sufficiently experienced to control domestic inflation. 

Some measures had been taken prior to the inception of the Colombo Plan to 
alleviate the situation. From 1945 to 1949, the International Emergency Food 
Council had helped to ease the distress resulting from dislocation of food pro- 
duction and distribution.‘ Sterling balances which had been accumulated by 
some countries in the area — India, Pakistan, and Ceylon — were drawn on from 
1946-1949 to the extent of £340 million to finance deficits on current account; 
this had accounted for the financing of more than one-fifth of the total imports 
of these countries during the period. The United Kingdom had given assist- 
ance of £95 million to colonial areas in the form of grants in aid, loans, etc. 
By means of such assistance, some progress had been made toward a rehabili- 
tation of the economy of south and southeast Asia. Nevertheless, large-scale 
development programs were required to enable production to keep pace with 
the expanding population, to permit a rise in the level of consumption, and to 
facilitate a return to normal conditions of multilateral trade. 

It was in the light of this complex of factors that the Commonwealth Con- 
sultative Committee was established to formulate a comprehensive program of 
cooperative development projects. The first meeting of the committee was 
held in Sydney, Australia, from May 15 to 19, 1950 on the invitation of the 
Australian government. Representatives from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, and the United Kingdom participated in the meetings 
under the chairmanship of Australia. Recommendations to the following effects 
were made to the individual governments: “1) Development should proceed 

‘For further information on the activities of 555; II, p. 119, 120, 121, 161-162; and III, 


the International Emergency Food Council, see p. 143, 146, 340, 525, 704. 
International Organization, I, p. 380-381, 554— 
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by progressive stages under a plan covering a period of six years taking into 
account the needs and resources of individual countries.” To this end, each 
country was asked to prepare a “realistic and comprehensive statement of its 
economic situation and development programmes” by September 1, 1950. 2) 
These statements were to be considered at meetings of the governments in 
London in September 1950 where a “comprehensive report . . . setting out the 
needs and resources of the countries in the area” would be prepared with the 
object of introducing “with the least possible delay of comprehensive plans for 
a development programme of gathering momentum based on all the resources 
which can be mobilized by the countries concerned and other countries inter. 
ested in the area”. 3) A Commonwealth technical assistance scheme between 
governments was to be inaugurated in the next few months with an aggregate 
of £8 million sterling to be spent over three years; Commonwealth Bureau was 
to be established at Colombo, Ceylon, to coordinate the work. 4) Non-Com. 
monwealth governments in south and southeast Asia were to be informed “that 
their full association in the enterprise would be welcomed by the Commonwealth 
Governments.” 

The second meeting of the Consultative Committee was held in London o 
September 25 to 29 and again from October 2 to 4, 1950. In the intermission 
between the two sittings, the governments already participating in the Colombo 
Plan met with representatives of Thailand, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia and 
observers from Burma and Indonesia. On October 2 these representatives and 
observers met with the committee to consider the six-year development pro- 
grams submitted by India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, North Borneo, Singapore, 
and Sarawak. At the close of the meetings, a communiqué was issuc _ stating 
that the committee had agreed to submit a full report “for the urgent consider 
tion of their governments.” The communiqué noted that the programs which 
the committee had considered were concerned largely with increasing agricul 
tural production and improving the basic services such as roads and railway 
and developing new sources of power. In addition they had stressed the need 
for diversifying economies dependent upon one or two primary products and 
for developing social services such as health and education. The committee 
also recommended that the governments consider the adoption of a constitution 
for a council for technical cooperation to alleviate shortages of trained personnel; 
the council, as envisaged by the committee, would be empowered, in consulta- 
tion with the governments concerned “to arrange for training of personnel in 
countries where suitable facilities are available, for the dispatch of missions 
overseas to study new techniques, for the provision of expert instructors and 
advisory missions to assist underdeveloped countries in their work of planning, 
development, and reconstruction, and the provision of equipment required for 
training or use by technical experts in the area.” The council would be open 
to all governments and would operate through a technical assistance bureau 
with headquarters at Colombo. The communiqué stressed the importance of 


5 Australia, Department for External Affairs, Current Notes on’ International Affairs, Vol. XXI, 
No. 5, p. 350. 
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cooperating with the United Nations and other agencies working in the same 
field. The committee also considered the problem of financing the aid recom- 
mended and concluded that “If the Colombo Plan was to be carried out in full, 
it would be necessary to enlist financial support of international agencies and 
countries outside the area.” The extent of such aid and the means by which 
contributions could be raised were recommended as suitable subjects for con- 
sideration by the respective governments.* 

A Standing Committee of the Consultative Committee had met in Colombo 
on July 24, 1950 and for several weeks considered “practical measures to carry 
out a programme for the training of Asian technicians in more advanced coun- 
tries, the sending of technical advisers to Asia and the equipment or endowment 
of Asian scientific and technical institutions.” In December 1950 the Council 
for Technical Cooperation, established on the recommendation of the Common- 
wealth Consultative Committee the previous October met in Colombo to con- 
sider requests for technical assistance received from countries in the area and to 
attempt to match these with offers from the other participating governments.’ 

The third meeting of the Consultative Committee was held in Colombo 
from February 12 to 20, 1951. Representatives of the Philippines, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, the United States and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development participated in the meeting.” On March 6, 
the United States announced that it would continue full participation in the 
committee.” 

The long-range results anticipated from the programs were expected to be 
sufficiently large to have a decisive effect on the economic well-being of the 
area: 13 million acres more land under cultivation, an increase of 3.5 percent; 
6 million tons more feed grains produced, an increase of 10 percent; 13 million 
acres more land under irrigation, an increase of 17 percent; and 1.1 million 
more kilowatts of electricity produced, an increase of 67 percent. For the 94 
projects of over £1 million estimated cost the total cost would be £569 mil- 
lion; substantial expenditures on 71 of these was expected to have been made 
by June 1951. Basic development such as increasing the production of food 
and agricultural raw materials accounted for 70 percent of the programs; indus- 
trial development for 10 percent of them; while the remainder were devoted 
to “social capital” such as housing, health and education. The internal econo- 
mies of the countries included in the program were not sufficiently strong to 
enable development on such a scale to be financed through taxation or internal 
borrowing alone. Five other possible sources of external finance were men- 
tioned: use of sterling balances, investment by private individuals in private 
enterprises in the area, private investment loans to governments in the area, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and government-to- 


* Ibid., No. 10, p. 730-731. States “intended coordinating its own program 
" Ibid., No. 7, p. 485. in that area with those of the United Nations 
*Ibid., No. 12, p. 886. and the Commonwealth.” (Department of 
*The United States had announced on Janu-_ State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 234.) 

ary 24, 1951, that it had accepted the invitation ” Chronology of International Events and 


of the government of Ceylon to attend the Documents, VII, p. 150. 
meeting and announced further that the United 
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government loans. External financing for the six years from 1951 to 1957 was 
estimated at £1,084 million, £206 million of which would be needed for the 
first year. The Australian government announced in December 1950 that for 
the six-year period it would contribute £31.25 million Australian (£25 million 
sterling); of this amount £8.75 million Australian (£7 million sterling) would 
be made available for the first years. In addition the Australian government 
announced that it had agreed to contribute £3.5 million Australian (£28 
sterling) to the technical assistance program.” The Canadian representative 
to the Consultative Committee meeting in Colombo announced that his govern- 
ment had agreed to contribute $25 million to the first year of the program. 
While some representatives at this meeting had expressed the belief that the 
United States would contribute financially to the Plan,” the Secretary of State 
(Acheson) announced on February 21 that the United States would not make 
such a contribution.” On July 1, 1951, the Colombo Plan formally came into 


existence.” 


DANUBE COMMISSION 


The notes of protest which the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France sent to the Danube Commission governments on November 15, 1949, 
were answered by the Soviet Union on March 9, 1950,’ and by Bulgaria on 
March 28, 1950.* Both governments rejected the western protests, the Soviet 
note commenting that the Danube Commission’s Convention of August 18, 
1948, eliminated the injustices of previous international waterways concepts 
and established the jurisdiction of the riparian states. The note added that the 
Soviet government would not consider the protests registered by Belgium, Italy 


under the previous navigational treaty of 1921. 

Previous indications of Yugoslavian dissatisfaction with unequal treatment in 
the management of the commission were further substantiated by “docu- 
mented” Belgrade press releases‘ excoriating Soviet autocratic tactics during 
the 1949 meetings. The reports expressed fears that the Soviet Union was 
attempting to extend its hegemony over the entire Danubian basin, but added | 
that Yugoslavia would never renounce its role on the Danube. In a formal note | 
to the Soviet Union, dated June 13, 1950, Yugoslavia protested that, by ur | 
reasonable administrative requirements on the Danubian waters within the | 
Soviet zone of Austria, the Soviet authorities were creating serious obstacles to 
the navigation of Yugoslavian ships and openly violating the Danube Conven- 


tion. Nevertheless, on December 9, 1950, Yugoslavia announced that, in spite 

11 Australia, Department of External Affairs, 1¥For the sense of the western notes and 4 
Current Notes on International Affairs, Vol. XXI, previous summary of the Danube Commission, 
No. 12, p. 886. see International Organization, IV, p. 542. 

12 New York Times, February 17, 1951. 2 New York Times, March 10, 1950. 

18 Tbid., February 22, 1951. 3 Tbid., March 29, 1950. 


4 Chronology of International Events and ‘ Ibid., April 2, 1950. 
Documents, VII, p. 379. 5 Ibid., June 14, 1950. 
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of the “rebuff” it had received at the 1949 meetings, it would send a delega- 
tion to the commission’s next meeting." 

The fourth session of the Danube Commission opened at Galatz, Rumania, 
on May 23, 1951, with representatives of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia in attendance. Discussions were 
held on a Soviet draft of regulations governing navigation of the Danube River. 
The Yugoslav representative stated that the Soviet draft was unacceptable be- 
cause it would restrict Danube navigation in favor of the Soviet Union and to 
the detriment of the Yugoslav economy. He charged that the functioning of 
the commission was only nominally democratic, and that actually all final deci- 
sions were made by the Soviet delegation.’ 

On May 29, the Yugoslav delegation forced an adjournment of the meetings, 
and finally, on June 2, the Yugoslav representatives left the conference entirely. 
The Yugoslav government announced that its delegation had walked out of the 
conference “after fruitless attempts to prevent the adoption of new rules of 
navigation that would have given the Soviet Government complete control of 


the river along its entire course.” Belgrade press reports indicated that the 


Yugoslav delegation had been barred from important subcommittees and had 
been constantly subjected to faits accompli on arriving at each meeting. The 
article in the proposed draft that precipitated the break was one which would 
have forbade the Yugoslav authorities the right of inspecting a ship that was 
moored overnight in Yugoslav waters.’ It was pointed out that the Yugoslav 
government could not permit vessels free access to its territory without the 
right of inspection because of possible sabotage, infiltration, and similar 
activities. 

On June 5, the remaining members of the Danube Commission adopted new 
rules of navigation which were reported to be substantially those of the original 


_ Soviet draft. It was explained that, in accordance with the Danube Convention 
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of 1948, the resolution would be submitted to each of the riparian states as a 
guide in drawing up national rules relating to the navigation of the Danube.” 
Press reports, forecasting trouble over Danube shipping, indicated that the 
Yugoslav government was thinking in terms of a permanent walkout, although 
the services of the Yugoslav locks were left available to the other riparian states 
~without the recompense due from the pay station which was located on 
Rumanian territory.” 

On August 23, 1951, the Yugoslav Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent a note 
to the Permanent Danube Commission in Rumania, stating that the Yugoslav 
government would thereafter establish its own rules of navigation on the 
Danube and declaring the Soviet-imposed rules to be null and void. The Yugo- 
slav note said that the existing rules of navigation, forced through the commis- 
sion by the Soviet Union during the meetings in June of 1951, were not only 


* Ibid., December 10, 1950. % Current Developments in United States 
"Current Developments in United States Foreign Policy, cited above, p. 29. 
Foreign Policy, May-June 1951, p. 29. % New York Times, June 22, 1951. 


*New York Times, June 4, 1951. 
* Ibid. 
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contrary to the spirit and letter of the 1948 Danube Convention, but also gaye 
the Soviet government control of the river in violation of the sovereignty of the 
riparian states. The note added that the basis of the Yugoslav rules of naviga. 
tion would be the amendments that the Yugoslav delegation had proposed a 
the Galatz conference. Specifically the note stated that the Yugoslav goven. 
ment would refuse to recognize the following basic points which had bee 
adopted after the Yugoslav protest walk-out: 1) a damaged ship was to be 
immune from boarding and inspection by any representatives of a riparian state 
in whose territory the accident occurs; 2) each of the riparian states was t 
grant priority and the right of international traffic as against internal traffic 
and 3) the rule which established a special administration under Soviet contr 
in the Genyo-Rajk sector of the river along the Hungarian-Czechosloyal 
border.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES 


The International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fisheries was estab. 
lished in accordance with the provisions of the International Convention for 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries’ which was concluded at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1949, and entered into force on July 3, 1950. The Convention, which 
was signed by Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, 
Spain, the United Kingdom for itself and Newfoundland, and the United States 
established an International Commission with the following purposes and re 
sponsibilities: to keep under continuous review all the pertinent information 
concerning the international fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean; to c 
ordinate and disseminate all information concerning such fisheries; and to male 
recommendations to member governments on conservation action deeme( 
necessary to maintain the fisheries at a maximum level of sustained production’ 

The United States served as host government for the first meeting of th 
Commission, from April 2-10, 1951. Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the Unitel 
Kingdom, and the United States — having already deposited their instrument 
of ratification — were represented by fully participating delegations. France, 
Italy, Norway, Portugal, and Spain — not having yet ratified the treaty — wer 
represented by observer delegations. The United Nations’ Food and Agricul 
ture Organization and the International Council for the Exploration of the 
Sea also sent observers. 

At its first meeting the Commission was primarily concerned with organiz- 
tional questions and adopted rules of procedure, financial regulations, and cer 
tain fiscal and administrative resolutions. In accordance with the terms of the 
convention, which divided the over-all convention area into five sub-areas iD 
order to make the studies and recommendations of the Commission more effec 

12 Ibid., August 24, 1951. 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. % 

1¥For the text of the convention, see United and p. 954. 


States Department of State, Documents and 
State Papers, I, p. 707. 
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tive, five panels with primary responsibility for the five sub-areas also met, 
adopted rules of procedure, and elected officers. The United States and Can- 
ada were particularly interested in sub-area 5 (the banks off the coast of New 
England) because of the serious decline in that area of certain commercial 
species of fish, particularly the haddock. The panel, responding to the recom- 
mendation that conservation action be taken, agreed to meet in the fall of 1951 
to consider all the available data and make the appropriate recommendations. 
The establishment of minimum mesh-size regulations for the haddock fishery 
in that area was a possible course of action. 

The Commission established temporary headquarters at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, Canada, and elected Dr. W. Robert Martin of Canada as acting 
executive secretary for the first fiscal year. At the second annual meeting of 
the Commission, which was to be held in June of 1952, the following questions 
were to be settled: 1) a final decision on the location of the Commission head- 
quarters and on an executive secretary; 2) the nature and machinery, within 
the terms of the convention, of its affiliation with a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. In the meantime, the chairman (Dr. Hilary J. Deason, United 
States Department of the Interior) and the acting executive secretary were to 
consult with officials of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations and with the International Council for the Exploration of the Sea in 
order to develop recommendations as to the most effective method for coopera- 
tion between the Commission and those organizations, and for the avoidance 
of duplication of effort. 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


The raw materials shortage, acute after the outbreak of the Korean war, 
became even more severe after the Chinese “volunteers” entered the conflict. 
The growing fear that inadequate supplies would be available in some of the 
countries participating in the defense effort, led to widespread requests on the 
part of nations for an international coordination of commodity problems.’ 

During the fall of 1950, some steps were taken by various governments and 
agencies to meet the situation. Recognizing, however, that circumstances re- 
quired immediate action, Prime Minister Attlee (United Kingdom) and Presi- 
dent Truman (United States) announced, on December 9, 1950 that they had 
reached tentative agreement upon plans for an ad hoc intergovernmental or- 
ganization specifically designed to cope with the current shortage problem. 
These plans were then discussed with the government of France. Press reports 
indicated that the three governments had agreed on a list of strategic materials 
they felt should not be exported to “iron curtain” countries. Obviously, only 


'For background of the international raw ECOSOC, p. 335, p. 346, p. 555; under OAS, 
materials crisis and for summaries of measures pp. 406; under ECE, p. 569; and under the 
taken and/or contemplated, see International Council of Europe, p. 628; also, see Department 
Organization, IV, under ECOSOC, p- 642; V, of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 23. 
under OEEC, p. 220, p. 401, p. 632; under 
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governments outside the Soviet orbit would be represented on the propose | 


organization. ; 

When the Council of OEEC opened in Paris on January 12, 1951, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States issued a joint statement outlining , 
proposal to create an international organization which would attempt to “e. 
pand production, increase availabilities, conserve supplies, and assure the mos 
effective distribution and utilization of supplies.” The joint communiqy 
proposed that “standing international commodity groups,” representing goy. 
ernments which had a “substantial interest” in particular commodities, 
established to do the necessary research and make the appropriate recommen 
dations to the governments concerned. Noting that early action was called fy 
in respect to certain commodities, the three governments announced that tle 
United States had agreed to send invitations to “other interested friendly gov. 


ernments” for the immediate establishment of standing groups in those field 


Also the three governments were to establish immediately, and themselves 
comprise, a temporary Central Group to provide a servicing mechanism for the 
Standing commodity committees. In this manner the International Material 
Conference was formed.’ 

On March 16, it was announced that the temporary central group was being 
dissolved and that henceforth the permanent central group would be composed 
of representatives of Australia, Brazil, Canada, France, India, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, as well as representatives from OEEC ani 
OAS.’ Recognizing that the chief function of IMC was the formulation ani 
coordination of international policy on strategic materials, the central group 
in its rules, provided for the establishment of additional commodity committee 
(beyond those set up as an emergency measure by the temporary centr 
group) as the developing circumstances warranted. The committees were ti 
have complete autonomy in conducting their work (making their recommend: 
tions direct to the governments concerned) while the central group itself, in th 
implementation of its coordinating function, was to meet at regular interval 
or at the call of the chairmen or at the request of any two members. 

In a press release of February 25, announcing the tentative schedule of com 
mittee meetings, the temporary central group stated that in inviting countrié 
to participate in the work of the committees it had been guided by the desir 
to secure the maximum possible representation of producing and consuming 
interests, while insuring that the committees would not become too unwieldy it 
size for effective and rapid operation. It was estimated that, in respect of mos 
commodities, the participating countries would account for between 80 and 9 
percent of the producing and consuming interests. In general, the committees 
all of which met in Washington, were free to consider any aspect of the world 
commodity shortages. They had no sanctions, however, and could only malt 
recommendations to the governments concerned. No government had del 

2 United States, Department of State Press ‘United States, Department of State Pres 


Release 23, January 12, 1951. Release 152, February 24, 1951. 
3 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 510. 
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ated authority to any committee to decide for it how much of a given com- 
modity it should make available or how much it should be allowed to consume. 
Although the committees were not specifically concerned with the problem of 
prices, it was expected that they might make a considerable contribution to the 
stabilization of prices through restoring order to world markets. 


The Commodity Committees 


Copper, Zinc, and Lead: IMC announced on February 26, 1951, that the 
initial working meeting of the Conference began on that date with the conven- 
ing of the Copper, Zinc, and Lead Committee. The following nations were 
represented : Australia, Belgium (representing the Benelux countries), Canada, 
Chile, France, western Germany, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Peru, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. In subsequent meetings the committee agreed 
upon the questionnaire to be used to secure requirements and production esti- 
mates for 1951 and 1952. The questionnaire, sent to both member and non- 
member governments, asked for import and export figures, as well as statements 
of restrictive controls in effect or contemplated and statements of the possibili- 
ties and requirements for increasing production. Although the committee’s 
initial work was limited to an analysis of the primary metals, it had agreed to 
examine the requirements for semifabricated products at a later date. A 
majority of the governments had responded to the questionnaire by the April 23 
deadline. By mid-June the committee had assimilated the data and reached 
a tentative agreement to recommend a plan of international allocation of copper 
and zinc, to operate in the fourth quarter of 1951. The stated requirements of 
these metals for 1951 was reported to far exceed the estimated production.’ 
When the member governments had acted on the committee’s forthcoming 
recommendations, provision would be made for further consultation with non- 
member governments regarding their special problems. 


Sulphur: The Sulphur Committee, the second to convene, held its first meet- 
ing on March 1, 1951. The following nations were represented: Australia, 
Belgium (for the Benelux countries), Brazil, Canada, France, Italy, New Zea- 
land, the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
At a later date, Switzerland, western Germany, and India were added as mem- 
ber governments. The report found that the demand in 1951 for native sulphur 
in the free world would probably exceed the supply by at least one million 
tons, and that unless immediate remedial steps were taken, along the lines 
recommended, the deficiency would increase. On July 11, IMC announced 
that the Sulphur Committee had unanimously recommended an allocation of 
available supplies of crude sulphur. These recommendations, arrived at after 
consideration of the data supplied by member and non-member governments 


in response to questionnaires, were accepted by the eleven member govern- 
meats. 


5 International Financial News Survey, III, * Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 194. 
June 22, 1951. 
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Cotton and Cotton Linters: The Cotton and Cotton Linters Committee held 
its first meeting on March 5, 1951, with the following nations in attendance; 





Belgium (for the Benelux countries), Brazil, Canada, France, western Germany, | 


India, Italy, Mexico, Peru, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Ip 
June it was announced that Japan and Turkey had been accepted as members 
of IMC and would be represented on the Cotton and Cotton Linters Commit. 
tee. Since the outlook for world trade in cotton was relatively encouraging, 
this committee was not faced with any urgent necessity of doing much more 
than adopting rules of procedure. Having set in motion the preparation of 
certain statistical tables and the drafting of a cotton questionnaire and a linters 
questionnaire, the committee recessed on March 15, setting June 11 as the 
tentative date for reconvening. 


Tungsten and Molybdenum: The Tungsten and Molybdenum Committee was 
convened on March 8, 1951, with the following nations represented: Australia, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, western Germany, France, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. The committee gathered data and 
considered alternate plans on these two materials largely in their forms as ores 
and concentrates. On June 14, the committee announced that it had recom- 
mended to the member governments the establishment of an international 
allocation system for both tungsten and molybdenum. Suggesting that an 
interim distribution begin on July 1, the recommendations included certain 
price restrictions and measures to be taken by both importing and exporting 
countries. The details of the plan were not made public until July 8, when it 
was announced that the member governments had unanimously agreed to adopt 
the allocations system and that it had gone into effect as of July 1, 1951. The 
committee’s plan, which outlined a fairly detailed code of behavior for the 
countries concerned, emphasized the importance of full control of exports and 
imports of the two metals during the current emergency. The IMC Secretariat 











was to be kept fully informed on the particulars of each country’s export and | 


import controls and figures, as well as of the monthly production and consump- 
tion figures. The committee’s recommendations concerning maximum (65 
dollars per short-ton unit) and minimum (55 dollars per short-ton unit) prices 
for tungsten were accepted by ten of the eleven member governments, with 
Brazil reserving its position on the question.’ 


Manganese, Nickel, and Cobalt: This committee, which held its first meeting 


on March 12, was composed of representatives from: Belgium (for the Benelux | 


countries), Brazil, Canada, Cuba, western Germany, France, India, Norway, 
Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Subcom- 
mittees on statistics were established and compiled all the available data on 
production, movements, and consumption of manganese, nickel, and cobalt in 
the years 1948, 1949, and 1950, also in 1938 for the first material, and 1943 
for the latter ones. While waiting for additional information from the question- 


™ New York Times, July 9, 1951. 
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naires sent to member and non-member governments, the committee appointed 
a special Subcommittee on Distribution to outline various principles and possi- 
ble methods of international distribution of the materials concerned. Imple- 
mentation of such plans was expected in the event that the supply position of 
any of the materials turned out to be critical. 


Wool: IMC announced on April 2 that the Wool Committee met for the first 
time on that date. Ten nations were represented: Australia, Belgium (for the 
Benelux countries), France, western Germany, Italy, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Uruguay.’ The 
Wool Committee established a subcommittee on production which submitted 
a draft report suggesting means of increasing the production of wool. The 
proposals were concerned particularly with the years following 1952 since it 
was recognized that it was not practical to influence the production for the next 
clip. 

Pulp and Paper: Representatives of twelve countries, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, western Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United States, participated in the initial 
work of this committee. At a later date, IMC releases revealed that the com- 
mittee had been augmented by the addition of Austria and Japan.’ The last 
of the commodity committees to be established by IMC during the period 
under review, it held its first meeting on April 30, 1951. At the time the com- 
mittee was formed a serious newsprint shortage faced the western world’s press, 
and the committee took the question under immediate consideration. During 
May, the committee reached the conclusion that newsprint, kraft pulp and 
dissolving pulp were the paper commodities most wanting, and consequently 
sent questionnaires to 13 member governments and 57 other interested govern- 
ments concerning production, consumption, and future requirements. It also 
established a subcommittee on emergency supplies of newsprint, which re- 
ported, on May 18, the requirements of countries applying for immediate help. 
The committee subsequently decided that there was an exceptional emergency 
in France and recommended that it receive an immediate, stopgap supply of 
3000 tons of newsprint.” 

On June 19, the committee recommended that an emergency allocation of 
newsprint be given to six countries which were not members of the committee. 
These countries, Greece, India, Malaya and Singapore, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines and Yugoslavia, were generally dependent on imports, and there was such 
an acute shortage that, unless newsprint was made available immediately, their 


8 At the time the committee met, the world Commerce stated that his government had 
position on wool supplies had taken a turn for rejected a United States request that Australia 
the better. The United States Department of agree to allocation of wool, adding that it would 
Defense had announced that its estimates of not abandon the auction system short of a 
wool needed for the armed services had been’ general war. (Current Developments in United 
reduced 15 percent. The concomitant reduc- States Foreign Policy, April 1951, p. 57.) 
tion of bidding by United States buyers caused ® Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 277. 
wool prices in Australia to fall by 20 percent. 10 Tbid., XXV, p. 29. 

On April 5, 1951, the Australian Minister of 
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press would have been seriously affected. A total of 9,550 tons of newsprint 
was made available to those countries through the expedient of having the 
appropriate national agencies direct United States and Canadian mills to divert 
that amount from their contract schedules with United States and Canadian 
publishers.” 

On September 24, the committee recommended emergency allocations of 
15,800 metric tons of newsprint for ten countries in “special need”. The largest 
single allocation — 5,000 metric tons — was to go to western Germany. France 
and Yugoslavia were given allocations of 2,000 tons each. Other allocations 
were: Indonesia, 1,500 tons; Brazil, 1,200 tons; Uruguay, 1,200 tons; Spain, 
1,000 tons; Chile, 1,000 tons; the Dominican Republic, 500 tons; and Nica- 
ragua, 400 tons. The allocations marked the third time that the committee had 
taken emergency action. As in the previous instances, United States and 
Canadian publishers were to relinquish some of their scheduled supplies in 
order to make the allocations possible. The allocations, made in the form 
of IMC recommendations to member governments, were not mandatory and 
required the voluntary cooperation of the governments concerned. The an- 
nouncement made known the committee’s intention that, if and when a long. 
range newsprint allocation plan was decided upon, the emergency allocations 
would be deducted therefrom. The announcement also indicated, however, 
that agreement on such a long-range plan was not imminent.” 


INTERNATIONAL PENAL AND PENITENTIARY COMMISSION 


Twelfth International Penal and Penitentiary Congress 


The Twelfth International Penal and Penitentiary Congress met at The 
Hague on August 14, 1950. The last such Congress had been held in Berlin 
in 1935. The Twelfth Congress dealt with such matters as the problems en- 
countered in the application of penal law, the problem of a code of penal execv- 
tion, and measures which might be substituted for the penal sentence in order 
to take into account the needs of a humane defense of society. The Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Commission’ held meetings immediately pre- 
ceding and following the congress on the question of its relationship with the 
United Nations. The prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders - 


which had been the principal fields of activity of IPPC since its organization 


in 1872 — had been matters of concern to the United Nations, in particular the 
Social Commission of ECOSOC, since 1946. Because of a desire to avoid dupli- 
cation of effort, and because 18 of the 26 members of IPPC were also Members 
of the United Nations, representatives of IPPC and of the United Nations con- 
ducted negotiations in 1949 and 1950 for the integration of IPPC into the 
United Nations Secretariat.’ A resolution authorizing such integration was 
adopted by the United Nations General Assembly on December 1, 1950. 


11 Ibid. 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 119; 
12 New York Times, September 25, 1951. International Organization, V, p. 190. 
1 For a summary of the previous activities of 

the Commission, see International Organization, 

IV, p. 543. 
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Final Meeting 


The final meeting of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
was convened at Bern, Switzerland, from July 2 through July 7, 1951. It met 
to arrange for the details of the termination of the organization’s existence and 
to consider a proposal for setting up a foundation under which the residual 
assets of the organization could be held to await further developments. As a 
consequence, the IPPC sold its real estate to a near-by hospital, and turned 
over assets amounting to approximately 600,000 Swiss francs ($150,000) to the 
trustees of a foundation, to be known as the International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission Foundation. Of such assets only the income thereof was to 
be used for the expenses of the foundation, which had as its purpose the promo- 
tion of studies in the field of the prevention of crime and the treatment of of- 
fenders, especially by scientific research, publications and teachings.* During 
the period under review the particulars of the arrangements for the transfer of 
IPPC’s functions to the United Nations had not been made known. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP 


The United Nations Tin Conference had not yet been reconvened during the 
period under review.’ The conference, which was held in Geneva from Octo- 
ber 25 to November 21, 1950 was adjourned when the prolonged deliberations 
revealed that further governmental study was necessary if there was to be any 
agreement on the numerous proposals for international control of tin stocks and 
prices. The “Paris Draft”, previously drawn up by the International Tin Study 
Group, had not been able to satisfy the demands of the widely divergent pro- 
ducing and consuming interests. In a unanimous resolution which conceded 
the probability that “difficulties will arise concerning tin” which would require 
inter-governmental action, the conference was able to agree only that “when a 
surplus or shortage of tin is expected to occur, inter-governmental cooperation 
and action, in accordance with the principles of the Havana Charter, would be 
desirable to meet such difficulties”. The conference chairman was instructed 
to keep the work of the International Tin Study Group under review and to 
consult with the conference steering committee and the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General about holding a second conference at a later date.’ 

When the International Tin Study Group released figures for 1950 world tin 





® Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 358. 

1For a summary of the previous activities of 
the International Tin Study Group and the Tin 
Conference, see International Organization, IV, 
p. 544; V, p. 416. 

?United Nations (Geneva), Press Release 
TIN/6, November 22, 1950. 

* With definitive action unlikely on the inter- 
national level, the United States Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services recommended (on March 4, 
1951) that the United States stop its purchases 


of tin until prices returned to “a reasonable 
level”. Deprecating the “gouging” practices of 
tin producers, the report pointed out that tin 
prices had risen from a pre-Korean level of 75 
cents a pound to a record maximum of about 
two dollars a pound and then commented that 
“we are no longer in a position where we must 
buy tin at any price”. Although representatives 
of the tin industries denied the committee’s 
accusations and emphasized the difficulties fac- 
ing the primary producers’ economies, the 
United States suspended (on March 6) all new 
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plate production, it was revealed that a new high of 5,703,000 tons had been 
reached — as compared to 4,825,000 tons for 1949. However, later releases by 


ITSG* showed that, while world tin plate production continued at a high level, | 


both consumption and world mine production of tin were in decline during the 
summer of 1951. In the United States, the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion reduced the domestic price of tin by stages until, on August 1, 1951, the 
quotations on that commodity were down to $1.03 a pound. The Bolivian goy- 
ernment had protested the United States action and a Bolivian commission was 
sent to Washington to discuss the matter. On July 24, 1951, the administrator 
of RFC announced that an agreement had been reached between the United 
States and Bolivia on a price for tin of $1.12 a pound —a price which was 
slightly higher than the current Singapore price because of heavier mining 
charges in Bolivia.” 

After a five-day conference in Rome, ending on September 28, 1951, the 
world’s leading tin producing and consuming countries announced that it was 
estimated that production would exceed consumption by 21,000 tons in 195] 
and by at least 16,000 tons in 1952. The producers indicated, however, that 
they felt that, even if the United States continued its boycott, they would be 
able to dispose of their entire production since stockpiling by countries other 
than the United States would absorb the excess. Most producers felt, however, 
that, faced with the alternative of dipping into her estimated 200,000 ton stock- 
pile, the United States would soon resume purchases on the international 
market.® 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


On July 19, the United States Department of State announced that the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission would convene at Capetown, South Africa, for 
its third annual meeting on July 23, 1951.’ The third meeting was to be con- 
cerned with such matters as possible amendments of the schedule of regulations 
controlling whaling; action taken by member governments to promulgate certain 
laws and regulations concerning whaling, in conformity with the provisions of 
the 1946 convention; the method of reporting infractions of the regulations and 
the penalities for such infractions; the status of ratification and adherence of 
several countries to the convention; possible amendments to the rules of proce- 
dure; and administrative and budgetary matters.’ 


purchasers of tin for the national stockpile and *New York Times, August 24, 1951. 

(on March 12) the National Production Au- 5 The Times, London, July 25, 1951. 
thority designated the Reconstruction Finance * New York Times, September 29, 1951. 
Corporation as the sole importer of tin in the 1 For a previous summary of developments in 


United States, with full control over all domestic the International Whaling Commission, see In- 
distribution. (Current Developments in United _ ternational Organization, IV, p. 545. 

States Foreign Policy, March 1951, p. 57; New 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXV, p. 230. 
York Times, May 13, 1951.) 
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In the period following the Rubber Study Group’s seventh meeting,’ May 2 
to 5, 1950, press reports from western markets indicated that the fear (and the 
subsequent reality) of a world crisis had lead to heavy stockpiling of rubber and 
to speculative buying — both of which contributed to higher prices.’ London 
financial circles, while expressing the views that the Rubber Study Group’s 1950 
consumption estimates were too low and that the market could bear the high 
prices, were reported to have taken a conservative view of the boom, fearing 
that the unrealistically high prices might force the United States to activate 
more of its synthetic rubber plants and thus make the position of natural rubber 
producers less secure.’ A press release of June 9, 1950, revealed that the United 
States government had directed the attention of the world’s rubber producing 
and marketing countries to the “serious implications” of the price movements’ 
and on July 7 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation reopened three United 
States synthetic rubber plants with a total annual production capacity of 
88,000 tons. There was a definite break in rubber prices on the London 
market during the week following the release, on August 14, of estimates by 
the Rubber Study Group Secretariat* which showed that the world production 
of rubber for June had exceeded consumption demands. This development, 
which press reports indicated to have been welcomed by industry representa- 
tives in London, was largely attributed to the cessation of “panic buying”.' 

On February 5, 1951, the eighth session of the Rubber Study Group was 
convened in London in order to “review the supply and demand positions of 
natural and synthetic rubber, particularly in 1951 and 1952, and consider what 
action, if any, is necessary and desirable to secure an equitable distribution of 
the supplies which are expected to be available.” Representatives of Canada, 
Ceylon, France, Indonesia, Italy, the Netherlands, Thailand, the United King- 
dom and its dependent producing areas, the United States, and Vietnam were 
in attendance. The session ended on February 22, and an official communiqué 
stated that the findings of the meeting had gone to the respective governments 
for further study. Press reports indicated that the adjournment reflected an 
inability to reach agreement on basic issues which were to come up again later.” 

When the eighth session reconvened at Rome with the same governments 
represented, from April 9 to April 21, 1951, all the meetings were held behind 
closed doors, but press reports indicated a continued lack of agreement.” When, 
on April 21, the representatives adjourned their talks without fixing a date for 
reassembling, an official communiqué was issued which stated, in part, that 
“the prolonged discussions disclosed the fact that there were serious practical 
difficulties in the way of effective inter-governmental action, and the conclusion 


*For a summary of previous Rubber Study 5 New York Times, July 8, 1950. 
Group activities, see International Organiza- * Ibid., August 15, 1950. 
tion, IV, p. 546. 1 Ibid., August 21, 1950. 
2New York Times, June 4, 1950. ® Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, 
* Ibid., June 5, 1950. p- 316. 
‘Department of State, Bulletin, XXII, p. ® New York Times, April 6, 1951. 


1008. % Tbid., April 21, 1951. 
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was unanimously reached that the situation was not such as to require the con. 
ference to continue at the present its efforts to overcome these difficulties,” 


Press reports indicated that the rubber-producing countries had wanted the 
consuming countries to guarantee the purchase of a definite quantity of rubber | 


at a set price level, and that they had wanted to be guaranteed, also, the ability 


to buy certain manufactured items with the foreign currency thus accrued ty | 
them. The consuming countries felt that they could not meet these conditions, | 


it being pointed out that the United States, in particular, could underwrite | 


agreements only to the end of the current fiscal year.” Italian sources” stated 


that, in addition to the difficulty of guaranteeing long-term markets to producers | 
in return for their undertaking to provide fixed quantities of rubber at fixed 


prices, the reluctance of the United States to throw its synthetic rubber produc. 
ing capacity into the projected world rubber pool occasioned further difficulties. 
Dutch sources“ expressed the opinion that the failure of the conference was 


due to the fact that the representatives had assumed that the current rubber | 


shortage would continue during 1951 and 1952 and that a surplus would occur 
in the subsequent two years. When, the Dutch source continued, the United 
States proposed allocations and stabilized prices for the first period, the produc. 
ing countries asked that such a procedure be linked up with four or five year 
purchasing guarantees for the subsequent surplus period. It was reported that 
the United States wanted to talk about a surplus only when and if one actually 
developed. 

Press reports indicated that the conference resulted in agreements only on 
the following points: 1) the international aim ought to have been plenty of 
rubber at reasonable prices; 2) there was no all-round rubber shortage at that 


time, but only a shortage of first-class standards; and 3) that if an over-all sur- | 


plus did develop the only equitable solution would be a restriction agreement.” | 


"1 [bid., April 22, 1951. 14 Ibid., May 14, 1951. 
12 Tbid., April 21, 1951. 18 Ibid. 
8 Tbid., April 22, 1951, 
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DOCUMENTS 
I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind, 
adopted by the third session of the International Law Commission, May 


16-July 27, 1951.’ 
Introduction 


54, By its resolution 177(II), of 21 November 1947, the General Assembly 
decided 
“to entrust the formulation of the principles of international law recognized 
in the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal 
to the International Law Commission, the members of which will, in accord- 
ance with resolution 174(II), be elected at the next session of the General 
Assembly;” 


and directed the Commission to 
“(a) formulate the principles of international law recognized in the Charter 
of the Niirnberg Tribunal and in the judgment of the Tribunal, and 
“(b) prepare a draft code of offences against the peace and security of man- 
kind, indicating clearly the place to be accorded to the principles mentioned 
in sub-paragraph (a) above.” 


In 1950, the International Law Commission reported its formulation under 
sub-paragraph (a) of resolution 177(II) to the General Assembly. By its 
resolution 488(V) of 12 December 1950 the General Assembly invited the 
Governments of Member States to express their observations on the formulation, 
and requested the Commission 

“in preparing the draft code of offences against the peace and security of 

mankind, to take account of the observations made on this formulation by 

delegations during the fifth session of the General Assembly and of any obser- 
vations which may be made by Governments.” 


55. The preparation of a draft code of offences against the peace and security 
of mankind was given preliminary consideration by the Commission at its first 
session, in 1949, and the Commission appointed one of its members, Mr. J. 
Spiropoulos, special rapporteur on the subject, and invited him to prepare a 
working paper for submission to the Commission at its second session. The 
Commission also decided that a questionnaire should be circulated to Govern- 
ments inquiring what offences, apart from those recognized in the Charter and 
judgment of the Niirnberg Tribunal, should be included in the draft code. 

56. At its second session, in 1950, Mr. Spiropoulos presented his report 
(A/CN.4/25) to the Commission, which took it as a basis of discussion. The 
subject was considered by the Commission at its 54th to 62nd and 72nd meetings. 
The Commission also took into consideration the replies received from Govern- 


*Document A/CN.4/48, July 30, 1951. 
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ments (A/CN.4/19, Part II, A/CN.4/19/Add.1 and A/CN.4/19/Add.2) to 
its questionnaire. In the light of the deliberations of the Commission, a draft- 
ing committee, composed of Messrs. Alfaro, Hudson and Spiropoulos, prepared 
a provisional text (A/CN.4/R.6) which was referred by the Commission with- 
out discussion to Mr. Spiropoulos who was requested to continue the work on 
the subject and to submit a new report to the Commission at its third session, 


57. At the third session, in 1951, Mr. Spiropoulos submitted a second report 
(A/CN.4/44) containing a new draft of a code and also a digest of the observa- 
tions on the Commission’s formulation of the Niirnberg principles made by 
delegations during the fifth session of the General Assembly. The Commission 
had further before it the observations received from Governments (A/CN.4/45 
with Corr.1, A/CN.4/45/Add.1 and A/CN.4/45/Add.2) on this formulation, 
Taking into account the observations referred to above, the Commission con- 
sidered the subject at its 89th to 92nd, 106th to 111th, 129th and 133rd meet- 
ings and adopted a Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind as set forth herein below. 


58. In submitting this draft code to the General Assembly, the Commission 
wishes to present the following observations as to some general questions which 
arose in the course of the preparation of the draft code: 


(a) The Commission first considered the meaning of the term “offences 
against the peace and security of mankind”, contained in resolution 177(II). 
The view of the Commission was that the meaning of this term should be 
limited to offences which contain a political element and which endanger or 
disturb the maintenance of international peace and security. For these reasons, 
the draft code does not deal with questions concerning conflicts of legislation 
and jurisdiction in international criminal matters; nor does it include such 
matters as piracy, traffic in dangerous drugs, traffic in women and children, 
slavery, counterfeiting currency, damage to submarine cables, etc. 

(b) The Commission thereafter discussed the meaning of the phrase “indi- 
cating clearly the place to be accorded to” the Niirnberg principles. The sense 
of the Commission was that this phrase should not be interpreted as meaning 
that the Niirnberg principles would have to be inserted in their entirety in the 
draft code. The Commission felt that the phrase did not preclude it from sug- 
gesting modification or development of these principles for the purpose of their 
incorporation in the draft code. It was not thought necessary to indicate the 
exact extent to which the various Niirnberg principles had been incorporated 
in the draft code. Only a general reference to the corresponding Niirnberg 
principles was deemed practicable. 

(c) The Commission decided to deal with the criminal responsibility of in- 
dividuals only. It may be recalled in this connexion that the Niirnberg Tribunal 
stated in its judgment: “Crimes against international law are committed by 
men, not by abstract entities, and only by punishing individuals who commit 
such crimes can the provisions of international law be enforced.” 

(d) The Commission has not considered itself called upon to propose meth- 
ods by which a code may be given binding force. It has therefore refrained 
from drafting an instrument for implementing the code. The offences set forth 
are characterized in Article 1 as international crimes. Hence, the Commission 
has envisaged the possibility of an international tribunal for the trial and pun- 
ishment of persons committing such offences. The Commission has taken note 
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of the action of the General Assembly in setting up a special committee to 

repare draft conventions and proposals relating to the establishment of an 
international criminal court. Pending the establishment of a competent inter- 
national criminal court, a transitional measure might be adopted providing for 
the application of the code by national courts. Such a measure would doubt- 
less be considered in drafting the instrument by which the code would be put 
into force. 


Text of the Draft Code 


59. The Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and Security of Mankind, 
as adopted by the Commission, reads as follows: 


Article 1 


Offences against the peace and security of mankind, as defined in this Code, 
are crimes under international law, for which the responsible individuals shall 
be punishable. 

This article is based upon the principle of individual responsibility for 
crimes under international law. This principle is recognzed by the Charter 
and judgment of the Niirnberg Tribunal, and in the Commission’s formula- 
tion of the Niirnberg principles it is stated as follows: “Any person who 
commits an act which constitutes a crime under international law is respon- 
sible therefor and liable to punishment.” 


Article 2 


The following acts are offences against the peace and security of mankind: 


(1) Any act of aggression, including the employment by the authorities of a 
State of armed force against another State for any purpose other than national 
or collective self-defence or in pursuance of a decision or recommendation by 
a competent organ of the United Nations. 

In laying down that any act of aggression is an offence against the peace 
and security of mankind, this paragraph is in consonance with resolution 
380(V), adopted by the General Assembly on 17 November 1950, in which 
the General Assembly solemnly reaffirms that any aggression “is the gravest 
of all crimes against peace and security throughout the world”. 

The paragraph also incorporates, in substance, that part of Article 6, para- 
graph (a), of the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal, which defines as “crimes 
against peace”, inter alia, the “initiation or waging of a war of aggres- 
sion... 

While every act of aggression constitutes a crime under paragraph (1), 
no attempt is made to enumerate such acts exhaustively. It is expressly 
provided that the employment of armed force in the circumstances specified 
in the paragraph is an act of aggression. It is, however, possible that aggres- 
sion can be committed also by other acts, including some of those referred to 
in other paragraphs of Article 2. 

Provisions against the use of force have been included in many interna- 
tional instruments, such as the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Treaty 
for the Renunciation of War of 27 August 1928, the Anti-War Treaty of 
Non-Aggression and Conciliation, signed at Rio de Janeiro, 10 October 1933, 
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the Act of Chapultepec of 8 March 1945, the Pact of the Arab League of 
22 March 1945, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance of 2 
September 1947, and the Charter of the Organization of American States, 
signed at Bogota, 30 April 1948. 

The use of force is prohibited by Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter 
of the United Nations, which binds all Members to “refrain in their inter. 
national relations from the . . . use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any State, or in any other manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations”. The same prohibition is contained in 
the draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States, prepared by the Inter. 
national Law Commission, which, in Article 9, provides that “every State has 
the duty to refrain from resorting to war as an instrument of national policy, 
and to refrain from . . . the use of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of another State, or in any other manner inconsistent 
with international law and order’. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the av. 


thorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under | 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) / 


of the present article. 
(2) Any threat by the authorities of a State to resort to an act of aggression 
against another State. 

This paragraph is based upon the consideration that not only acts of ag. 
gression but also the threat of aggression presents a grave danger to the peace 
and security of mankind and should be regarded as an international crime. 

Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter of the United Nations prescribes 
that all Members shall “refrain in their international relations from the threat 
. .. of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any 
State, or in any other manner inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations”. Similarly, the draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States, 
prepared by the International Law Commission, provides, in Article 9, that 
“every State has the duty to refrain from .. . the threat . . . of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of another State, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with international law and order”. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the av- 

thorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) 
of the present article. 
(3) The preparation by the authorities of a State for the employment of 
armed force against another State for the purpose other than national or collec- 
tive self-defence or in pursuance of a devision or recommendation by a compe- 
tent organ of the United Nations. 

In prohibiting the preparation for the employment of armed force (except 
under certain specified conditions) this paragraph incorporates in substance 
that part of Article 6, paragraph (a), of the Charter of the Niirnberg Tr- 
bunal which defines as “crimes against peace” inter alia, “planning” and 
“preparation” of “a war of aggression... ”. As used in this paragraph the 
term “preparation” includes “planning”. It is considered that “planning” is 
punishable only if it results in preparatory acts and thus becomes an element 
in the preparation for the employment of armed force. 
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The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the au- 
thorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) 
of the present article. 


(4) The incursion into the territory of a State from the territory of another 
State by armed bands acting for a political purpose. 


The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the mem- 
bers of the armed bands, and they are individually responsible. A criminal 
responsibility of the authorities of a State under international law may, how- 
ever, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) of the present article. 


(5) The undertaking or encouragement by the authorities of a State of 
activities calculated to foment civil strife in another State, or the toleration by 
the authorities of a State of organized activities calculated to foment civil strife 
in another State. 

In its resolution 380(V) of 17 November 1950 the General Assembly 
declared that “fomenting civil strife in the interest of a foreign Power” was 
aggression. 

The draft Declaration on Rights and Duties of States prepared by the 
International Law Commission provides, in Article 4: “Every State has the 
duty to refrain from fomenting civil strife in the territory of another State, 
and to prevent the organization within its territory of activities calculated to 
foment such civil strife”. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the au- 
thorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) 
of the present article. 


(6) The undertaking or encouragement by the authorities of a State of 
terrorist activities in another State, or the toleration, by the authorities of a 
State, of organized activities calculated to carry out terrorist acts in another 
State. | 


Article 1 of the Convention for the Prevention and Punishment of Terror- 
ism of 16 November 1937 contained a prohibition of the encouragement by 
a State of terrorist activities directed against another State. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the 
authorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) 
of the present article. 


(7) Acts by the authorities of a State in violation of its obligations under a 
treaty which is designed to ensure international peace and security by means 
of restrictions or limitations on armaments, or on military training, or on fortifi- 
cations, or of other restrictions of the same character. 


It may be recalled that the League of Nations’ Committee on Arbitration 
and Security considered the failure to observe conventional restrictions such 
as those mentioned in this paragraph as raising, under many circumstances, 
a presumption of aggression. (Memorandum on Articles 10, 11 and 16 of 
the Covenant, submitted by Mr. Rutgers, League of Nations document 
C.A.S.10. February 6th, 1928). 
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The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the au- 
thorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) 
of the present article. 


(8) Acts by authorities of a State resulting in the annexation, contrary to 
international law, of territory belonging to another State or of territory under 
an international regime. 

Annexation of territory in violation of international law constitutes a dis. 
tinct offence, because it presents a particularly lasting danger to the peace 
and security of mankind. The Covenant of the League of Nations, in Article 
10, provided that “the Members of the League undertake to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing | 
political independence of all Members of the League”. The Charter of the 
United Nations, in Article 2, paragraph 4, stipulates that “all Members shall 
refrain in their international relations from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any State... ”. Illegal | 
annexation may also be achieved without overt threat or use of force, or by 
one or more of the acts defined in the other paragraphs of the present article. 
For this reason the paragraph is not limited to annexation of territory 
achieved by the threat or use of force. 

The term “territory under an international regime” envisages territories 
under the international trusteeship system of the United Nations as well as 
those under any other form of international regime. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed only by the au- 
thorities of a State. A criminal responsibility of private individuals under 
international law may, however, arise under the provisions of paragraph (12) 
of the present article. 


(9) Acts by the authorities of a State or by private individuals, committed 
with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or reli- 
gious group as such, including: 

(i) killing members of the group; 

(ii) causing serious bodily or mental harm to members of the group; 

(iii) deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life calculated to 

bring about its physical destruction in whole or in part; 

(iv) imposing measures intended to prevent births within the group; 

(v) forcibly transferring children of the group to another group 

The text of this paragraph follows the definition of the crime of genocide | 
contained in Article II of the Convention on the Prevention and Punishment 
of the Crime of Genocide. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed both by authori- 
ties of a State and by private individuals. 


(10) Inhuman acts by the authorities of a State or by private individuals 
against any civilian population, such as murder, or extermination, or enslave- 
ment or deportation, or persecutions on political, racial, religious or cultural 
grounds, when such acts are committed in execution of or in connexion with 
other offences defined in this article. 

This paragraph corresponds substantially to Article 6, paragraph (c) of 
the Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal, which defines “crimes against human- 
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ity”. It has, however, been deemed necessary to prohibit also inhuman acts 
on cultural grounds, since such acts are no less detrimental to the peace and 
security of mankind than those provided for in the said Charter. There is 
another variation from the Niirnberg provision. While, according to the 
Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal, any of the inhuman acts constitutes a 
crime under international law only if it is committed in execution of or in 
connexion with any crime against peace or war crime as defined in that 
Charter, this paragraph characterizes as crimes under international law in- 
human acts when these acts are committed in execution of or in connexion 
with other offences defined in the present article. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed both by authori- 
ties of a State and by private individuals. 


(11) Acts in violation of the laws or customs of war. 


This paragraph corresponds to Article 6, paragraph (b), of the Charter 
of the Niirnberg Tribunal. Unlike the latter, it does not include an enumera- 
tion of acts which are in violation of the laws or customs of war, since no 
exhaustive enumeration has been deemed practicable. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
urged that wanton destruction, during an armed conflict, of historical monu- 
ments, historical documents, works of art or any other cultural objects should 
be punishable under international law. (Letter of 17 March 1950 from 
the Director-General to the International Law Commission transmitting a 
“Report on the International Protection of Cultural Property, by Penal 
Measures, in the Event of Armed Conflict”, document 5C/PRG/6 Annex I/ 
UNESCO/MUS/Conf.1/20 (rev.), 8 March 1950). It is understood that 
such destruction comes within the purview of the present paragraph. In- 
deed, to some extent, it is forbidden by Article 56 of the regulations an- 
nexed to the 4th Hague Convention of 1907 respecting the laws and customs 
of war on land, and by Article 5 of the 9th Hague Convention of 1907 re- 
specting bombardment by naval forces in time of war. 

The question was considered whether every violation of the laws or cus- 
toms of war should be regarded as a crime under the code or whether only 
acts of a certain gravity should be characterized as such crimes. The first 
alternative was adopted. 

This paragraph applies to all cases of declared war or of any other armed 
conflict which may arise between two or more States, even if the existence 
of a state of war is recognized by none of them. 

The offence defined in this paragraph can be committed both by authori- 
ties of a State and by private individuals. 


(12) Acts which constitute 

(i) conspiracy to commit any of the offences defined in the preceding para- 
graphs of this article; or 

(ii) direct incitement to commit any of the offences defined in the preceding 
paragraphs of this article; or 

(iii) attempts to commit any of the offences defined in the preceding para- 
graphs of this article; or 

(iv) complicity in the commission of any of the offences defined in the 


preceding paragraphs of this article. 
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The notion of conspiracy is found in Article 6, paragraph (a), of the 
Charter of the Niirnberg Tribunal and the notion of complicity in the last 
paragraph of the same article. The notion of conspiracy in the said Charter 
is limited to the “planning, preparation, initiation or waging of a war of 
aggression, or a war in violation of international treaties, agreements or as- 
surances”, while the present paragraph provides for the application of the 
notion to all offences against the peace and security of mankind. 

The notions of incitement and of attempt are found in the Genocide Con- 
vention as well as in certain national enactments on war crimes. 

In including “complicity in the commission of any of the offences defined 
in the preceding paragraphs” among the acts which are offences against the 
peace and security of mankind, it is not intended to stipulate that all those 
contributing, in the normal exercise of their duties, to the perpetration of 
offences against the peace and security of mankind could, on that ground 
alone, be considered as accomplices in-such crimes. There can be no ques- 
tion of punishing as accomplices in such an offence all the members of the 
armed forces of a State or the workers in war industries. 


Article 3 


The fact that a person acted as Head of State or as responsible Government 
official does not relieve him from responsibility for committing any of the of- 


fences defined in this Code. 


This article incorporates, with modifications, Article 7 of the Charter of the 
Niirnberg Tribunal, which article provides: “The official position of defend- 
ants, whether as Heads of State or responsible officials in government de- 
partments, shall not be considered as freeing them from responsibility or 
mitigating punishment”. 

Principle III of the Commission’s formulation of the Niirnberg Principles 
reads: “The fact that a person who committed an act which constitutes a 
crime under international law acted as Head of State or responsible Govern- 
ment official does not relieve him from responsibility under international law’. 

The last phrase of Article 7 of the Niirnberg Charter “or mitigating punish- 
ment” was not retained in the above-quoted principle as the question of 
mitigating punishment was deemed to be a matter for the competent court 
to decide. 


Article 4 


The fact that a person charged with an offence defined in this Code acted 
pursuant to order of his Government or of a superior does not relieve him from 
responsibility, provided a moral choice was in fact possible to him. 


Principle IV of the Commission’s formulation of the Niirnberg Principles, 
on the basis of the interpretation given by the Niirnberg Tribunal to Arti- 
cle 8 of its Charter, states: “The fact that a person acted pursuant to order of 
his Government or of a superior does not relieve him from responsibility 
under international law, provided a moral choice was in fact possible to 
him”. 

The observations on Principle IV, made in the General Assembly during 
its fifth session, have been.carefully studied; no substantial modification, how- 
ever, has been made in the drafting of this article which is based on a clear 
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enunciation by the Niirnberg Tribunal. The article lays down the principle 
that the accused is responsible only if, in the circumstances, it was possible 
for him to act contrary to superior orders. 


Article 5 


The penalty for any offence defined in this Code shall be determined by the 
tribunal exercising jurisdiction over the individual accused, taking into account 
the gravity of the offence. 

This article provides for the punishment of the offences defined in the 
Code. Such a provision is considered desirable in view of the generally 
accepted principle nulla poena sine lege. However, as it is not deemed 
practicable to prescribe a definite penalty for each offence, it is left to the 
competent tribunal to determine the penalty, taking into consideration the 
gravity of the offence committed. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON WAR AND TRANSITIONAL 
AGENCIES 


Text of note from the Allied High Commissioners for Germany 
(France, United Kingdom, United States) to the Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic (Adenauer) on the proposals for holding free 
elections in all Germany. Released to the press October 15, 1951.’ 


In your letter of October 4, you repeated proposals made by the Federal 
Government March 22 and September 14, 1950, and March 9, 1951, for the 
holding of free general, equal, secret and direct elections in the whole of 
Germany. 

You also requested the Governments of the four occupying powers to give 
the German people the earliest opportunity to elect under international super- 
vision and under the legal and psychological conditions specified in the various 
proposals of the Federal Government, a constituent and legislative national 
assembly. 

The three Governments, who have always supported and continue to support 
the unification of Germany as soon as it can take place along clear lines insur- 
ing the creation of a free Germany able to play her part in the peaceful associa- 
tion of free European nations, now renew their support for the idea of elections 
under the safeguarding conditions which have been specified as necessary to 
protect the individual and national liberties of the German people. 

They refer among other things to the letters sent by the British, French and 
United States high commissioners in Germany May 26, 1950, October 10, 1950, 
to General V. Chuikov [Soviet High Commissioner], to the statements issued 
by the three foreign ministers in London on May 14, 1950, and in New York, 
September 19, 1950, and to the proposals made by the British, French and 
United States deputies at the four-power conference in Paris, March 5, 1951. 

In your recent letter you have made an additional proposal. You said: 

“The Federal Government feels obliged to do all in its power in order to 


1 New York Times, October 16, 1951. 
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ensure that the actual conditions for the holding of all-German elections pro- 
posed by it, are given. 

“Vis-a-vis the territory at large, this can only be done by a neutral international | 
commission — under United Nations control — carrying out investigations in the 
Soviet zone and in the Federal Republic to establish how far prevailing circum. 
stances make the holding of free elections possible. 

“The Federal Government request that such an international inquiry be im.- 
mediately carried out for the territory of the Federal Republic and would ask 
the Governments represented in the Allied High Commission to propose the 
establishment of such a commission to the United Nations without delay. 

“The Federal Government will in every way facilitate the execution of the 
tasks of such a commission and will in particular allow it access to all Federal 
and land administrative offices as well as to all official papers and documents 
which it may require to see in order to complete its task.” 

The three Governments warmly welcome the constructive initiative which 
you have taken in making the proposal for a United Nations commission to 
investigate the extent to which prevailing circumstances allow the holding of 
free elections in the Federal Republic and the Soviet Zone of Germany. 





They have not failed to note the desire of the Federal Government that such 
an inquiry take place immediately in its territory. 

The three Governments desire to inform you that they will at the first suit- 
able opportunity put your views before the United Nations and will propose 
that the United Nations undertake an investigation over the whole area as 
suggested in your note. 

They consider that only by such means can it be expeditiously and satisfac. 
torily determined whether or not conditions exist in the entire area of Germany 
which would make it possible to consider as a practical matter the holding of 
general elections. 
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York, Document E/1910/Add.1/Rev.1-ST/ECA/9/Add.1 (Publication No. | ' 
1951.1I.C.2), April 1951. 119 p. $1.25. printed. 


Economic, Employment and Development Commission 


65. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic, Employment and 
Development Commission (6th session). Report . . . New York, Document 
E/2006-E/CN.1/86, June 7, 1951. 7 p. 10¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 2, Economic and Social Council Off- 
cial Records (13th session). SE 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


66. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East. Committee on Industry and Trade (3d session). Industrial 
Development and Planning: 3d Report by the Executive Secretary. New York, 
Document E/CN.11/I&T/29, Avecetdh 9, 1950. 133 p. 

67. ———. ———. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (1st and 2d ses- 
sions). Report . . . Lake Success, Document E/606, January 8, 1948. 28 p. 
Text in English and French. 25¢. printed. 


® See also No. 1. 1 
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Appears in printed form as Supplement 8, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records ( 6th session). 

. [Secretariat.] Department of Economic Affairs. Economic Survey of 
Asia end the Far East 1950. New York, Document E/CN.11/307 (Publication 
No. 1951.IL.F.4), July 13, 1951. 541 p. $3.75. printed. 





68. 


Economic Commission for Europe 


69. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for 
Europe. [Annual] Report [9 May 1948 to 21 May 1949]. Lake Success, Docu- 
ment PE) 1328-E/ECE/104, May 24, 1949. 46 p. Text in English and French. 
40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 12, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
cial Records (9th session). 

70. ———. Economic and Social Council (7th session). Economic Commission for 
Europe. Annual Report (15 July 1947 to 8 May 1948). Lake Success, Document 
E/791, May 18, 1948. 45 p. 40¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 10, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (7th session). 

71. ———. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Economic Commission for 
Europe. Annual Report. New York, Document E/2002-E/ECE/130, June 13, 
1951. 22 p. 25¢. printed. 

a in printed form as Supplement 6, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
ecords (13th session). 

72, ———. ———. ———. Economic Survey of Europe in 1950. Geneva, Document 
E/ECE/128/Rev.1 (Publication No. 1951.ILE.1), May 1951, 263 p. $2.50. 
printed. 


Economic Development of Under-Developed Areas” 


DocuMENTS 
78. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Technical As- 
sistance Board. Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance: 3d Report 
to the Technical Assistance Committee. New York, Document E/2054, July 19, 
1951. 367 
74, ——. woh Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. Volume 
and Distribution of National Income in Under-Developed Countries: Report by 
the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/2041, June 28, 1951. 91 p. 
. World Economic Situation. Economic Development of Under- 
Develop ed Countries. Relation of Fluctuations in the Prices of Primary Commo- 
dities to the Ability of Under-Developed Countries to Obtain Foreign Exchange: 
Report by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/2047, July 5, 1951. 
113 p. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


76. Hill, Walter. “Réarmement et Développement des Pays Sous-Développés”. 
Politique Etrangére, July 1951 (16th year, No. 3), p. 229-234. 


75. 








FISCAL PROBLEMS 


77. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Fiscal Commission (3d ses- 
sion). Report . . . New York, Document E/1993-E/CN.8/62, May 31, 1951. 
11 p. 15¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 3, Economic and Social Council Offi- 
Records (13th session). 


*See also Nos. 90, 182, 185. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


78. United Nations. [Secretariat.] Department of Public Information. Yearbook | 
on Human Rights for 1949. New York, 1951. Publication No. 1951.XIV,, 
421 p. $5.00. printed. | 


COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS” 


79. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights | 
(7th session). Compilation of the Observations of Governments of Member 
States on the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures of | 
Implementation, as Drafted at the Sixth Session of the Commission on Human | 
Rights: Memorandum by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.4/ | 
552, April 24, 1951. 65 p. 

80. . Draft First International Covenant on Human Rights and | 
Measures of Implementation. Economic, Social and Cultural Rights: Memoran. | 
dum by the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.4/529, March 29, 
1951. 20 p. 

81. . Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Measures _ 
for Implementation: Existing Procedures for Periodic Reporting to Specialized 
Agencies (Note by the Secretary-General). New York, Document E/CN.4/590, 
May 3, 1951. 9 p. 

82. . Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Meas. 
ures for Implementation: Text of the Convention for the Protection of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms signed at Rome on 4 November 1950. New 
York, Document E/CN.4/554, April 21, 1951. 20 p. 

83. . Draft International Covenant on Human Rights and Meas- 
ures of Implementation. The General Adequacy of the First Eighteen Articles 
(Parts I and II): Memorandum by the Secretary-General. New York, Document 
E/CN.4/528, April 2, 1951. 70 p. 

84. . Election of the Members of the Human Rights Committee 
by the International Court of Justice (Report by the Secretary-General). New 
York, Document E/CN.4/584, May 1, 1951. 3 p. 

85. . . Regional Activities in the Promotion of Human Rights. The 
Convention for the Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental F oodles Con- 
cluded by Members of the Council of Europe: Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. New York, Document E/CN.4/524, April 1951. 65 p. 

86. ; . . Report . New York, Document E/1992—E/CN.4/640, 
May 24, 1951. 163 p. 


























Commission on the Status of Women 


87. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on the Status of | 
Women (5th session). Report . New York, Document E/1997/Rev.1- | 
E/CN.6/175/Rev.1, May 28, 1951. 16 p. 20¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 10, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (13th session). 


Freedom of Information and of the Press 


88. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press (5th session). 
Means of Protecting Sources of Information of News Personnel: Note by the 
Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/146, June 29, 1951. 


38 p. 


11See also No. 94. 
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89. ———. : . Study Relating to the Definition and Identification of 
Foreign Correspondents: Memorandum Prepared by the Secretary-General. New 
York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/148, July 3, 1951. 66 p. 

-——-. . Technical Assistance and National Information Enter- 
prises: Memorandum by the Secretart y-General. New York, Document E/CN.4/ 
Sub.1/149, July 18, 1951. 45 p. 

91. —_—. ———. —-—. ———. The Independence of News Personnel: Note by the 
Secretary-General. “New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.1/154, August 3, 1951. 
22 p. 








Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 


92. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Commission on Human Rights. 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities 
(4th session). Activities of the United Nations in the Field of Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities: Memorandum by the Secretary-General. 
New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/128, August 16, 1951. 9 p. 

93. ———. : . Analysis of Information from Governments relating to 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. New York, Document 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/132, August 30, 1951. 26 p. 

94, —-—. ———. ———. ———. Draft International Covenant on Human Rights: 
Memorandum by ‘the Secretary-General. New York, Document E/CN.4/ 
Sub.2/131, August 29, 1951. 21 p. 





95. —-_—. —-—. ———. ———. India-Pakistan Agreement on Minorities. (Note by 
the Secretariat). New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/130, August 29, 1951. 
8 p. 

96. ———. . Prevention of Discrimination and Denial of Funda- 





mental Freedoms in | Respect of Political Groups (Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General). New York, Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/126, August 29, 1951. 9 p. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


97. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Refugees and 
Stateless Persons: Report of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
to the General Assembly. New York, Document E/2036, June 27, 1951. 11 p. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
International Children’s Emergency Fund” 


98. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund. Executive Board. . . . Report . . . (22-24 May 1951). New 
York, Document E/2013, June 28, 1951. 24 p. printed. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
Population Commission 


99. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Population Commission (6th 
session). Report . New York, Document E/1989-E/CN.9/88, May 18, 
1951. 10 p. 10¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 11, Economic and Social Council 
Official Records (13th session). 


™See also No. 28. 
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STATISTICS 
Statistical Commission 


100. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Statistical Commission (6th 
session). Report . . . New York, Document E/1994-E/CN.3/139, May 3], 
1951. 13 P- 15¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 5, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (13th session). 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Transport and Communications Commission 


101. United Nations. Economic and Social Council. Transport and Communica. 
tions Commission. Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals (2d session), 
Reports by Members . on Field Tests of Selected Road Signs. New York, 
Document E/CN.2/CONF.1/6, June 29, 1951. 81 p. 

102. ———. —-—. Transport and Communications Commission (5th session), Re 
port . . . New York, Document E/1980-E/CN.2/117, June 22, 1951. 15 p| 
15¢. printed. 

Appears in printed form as Supplement 4, Economic and Social Council Official 
Records (13th session ). 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


GENERAL™ 


103. Carr-Gregg, John R. E. “Self-Rule in Africa: Recent Advances in the Gold 
Coast”. International Conciliation, September 1951 (No. 473), p. 321-382. 


PETITIONS 


104. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (9th session). The Ewe Problem: Class 
fication of Petitions Relating to the Ewe and Togoland Unification Questions 
Working Paper Prepared by the Secretariat. New York, Document T/L.208, July 
19, 1951. 10 p. limited. 














105. ———. —-—. Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions. Examination of Petitions: 5th 
Report . . . New York, Document T/L.214, July 25, 1951. 51 p. limited. 
106. . Examination of Petitions: 6th Report . New York, 
Document T/L. 216, July 25, 1951. 61 p. limited. 

107. . Examination of Petitions: 7th Report . . . New York, 
Document T/L. 217, July 26, 1951. 13 p. limited. 

108. ‘ . Examination of Petitions: 9th Report . . . New York, 
Document T/L. 223, July 27, 1951. 14 p. limited. 

109. . . Examination of Petitions: 10th Report . . . New York, 





Document T/L. 224, July 27, 1951. 4 p. limited. 


REPORTS 


110. Belgium. Ministry of Colonies. Rapport sur Administration Belge du Ruands- 
Urundi pendant TAnnée 1950 . . . Brussels, Etablissements Générau 
d'Imprimerie, 1951. 387 p. printed. 

111. United Kingdom. Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations on the Administration of the Cameroons under 


13 See also No. 1. 
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United Kingdom Trusteeship for the Year 1950. London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office (Colonial No. 276), 1951. 294 p. 12s. printed. 

112. ———. ———. Report by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on the Administration of Tanganyika under United Kingdom Trusteeship 
for the Year 1950. London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office (Colonial No. 278), 
1951. 358 p. 12s. 6d. printed. 

113. United Nations. Trusteeship Council (9th session). Examination of Annual 
Reports of Administering Authorities on the Administration of Trust Territories. 
Requests for Additional Information made by Individual Members of the Council. 
New York, Document T/L.229, July 28, 1951. 20 p. limited. 

114. ———. ———. Drafting Committee. Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togo- 
land under French Administration. New York, Document T/L.218, July 26, 1951. 
9 p. limited. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


115. International Court of Justice. Pleadings, Oral Arguments, Documents. Asylum 
Case (Colombia/Peru); Judgments of November 20th and 27th, 1950. Volume I 
Application. — Written statements. — Request for interpretation. Leyden, ICJ 
Sales No. 63, 1951. [477 p.] Text in French. printed. 

116. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Case (United Kingdom/Iran): Order of July 5th, 1951. Leyden, IC] 
Sales No. 64, n.d. [5 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

117. ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Case (United Kingdom/Iran): Order of August 22nd, 1951. Leyden, 
ICJ Sales No. 69. 1951. [5 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

118, ———. Reports of Judgments, Advisory Opinions and Orders. Ambatielos Case 
(Greece/United Kingdom): Order of July 30th, 1951. Leyden, ICJ Sales No. 68, 
1951. [5 p.] Text in English and French. printed. 

119. United Kingdom. Foreign Office. Agreement between the Government of the 
United Kingdom and the Government of the French Republic for the Submission 
to the International Court of Justice of Differences concerning Sovereignty over 
the Minquiers and Ecrehos Islets, London, 29th December, 1950. London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (Cmd. 8194, France No. 1 [1951]), n.d. 1 p. 2d. 
printed. 


SECRETARIAT" 


120. United Nations. Secretariat. Secretary-General’s Bulletin: Staff Rules. New 
York, Document ST/AFS/SGB/81/Rev.3, July 6, 1951. 72 p. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
121. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. New York, Document E/2008, June 11, 
1951. 1 p. 


Covering document transmitting report only. 


4See also Nos. 11, 12, 13. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
LOAN OPERATIONS 


122. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Guarantee Agree. 
ment (Agricultural Machinery Project) between Republic of Nicaragua and 
International Bank . . . , Dated June 7, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 44 
NI, n.d. 7 p. printed. 

123. ———. Guarantee Agreement between Kingdom of Belgium and International 
Bank . . . Dated September 13, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 47 BE, n.d, 
8 p. printed. 

124, ———. Loan Agreement between International Bank . . . and the Belgian 
Congo Dated September 13, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 47 BE, n.d. 16 p, 
printed. 

125. ———. Loan Agreement between Kingdom of Belgium and International Bank 

. Dated September 13, 1951. Washington, Loan Number 48 BE, n.d. 17 p. 
printed. 

126. ———. Loan Agreement (Agricultural Machinery Project) between Interna- 


tional Bank . . . and Banco Nacional de Nicaragua, Dated June 7, 1951. | 


Washington, Loan Number 44 NI, n.d. 12 p. printed. 


127. ———. Loan Agreement (Highway Project) between Republic of Nicaragua 
and International Bank . . , Dated June 7, 1951. Washington, Loan Num- 
ber 45 NI, n.d. 12 p. printed. 


128. ———. Loan Agreement (Sog and Laxa Projects) between Republic of Iceland 
and International Bank . . . , Dated June 20, 1951. Washington, Loan Num- 
ber 46 IC, n.d. 15 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


129. International Civil Aviation Organization. Procedures for Air Navigation 
Services: Radiotelephony Procedures. Montreal, Document 7181-COM/546, 
August 1951. 46 p. 20¢. printed. 


130. ———. Combined Meteorological Tables for International Air Navigation. 
Montreal, Document 7155-MET/522, October 1951. Text in English, French 
and Spanish. $1.50. printed. 


131. ———. Communications Division (4th session). Report . . . Montreal, Docu- 
ment 7171-COM/544, June 2, 1951. 341 p. + appendix. $1.50. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


GENERAL 


132. International Labor Organization. 5th Report . . . to the United Nations. 
Geneva, 1951. 285 p. printed. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE 
33d Session 
(Geneva, 1950) 


133. International Labor Organization. Conference (33d session). Record of Pro- 
ceedings. Geneva, 1951. 625 p. printed. 
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35th Session 
134. International Labor Organization. Conference (35th session). Holidays with 
Pay in Agriculture: 4th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report IV(1), 1951, 17 p. 
printed. 
135. ———. ———. Protection of the Health of Workers in Places of Employment: 
8th Item on the Agenda. Geneva, Report VIII(1), 1951. 100 p. printed. 


GOVERNING BODY 


136. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (104th session). Minutes 
_ Geneva, March 1948. 228 p. printed. 


137. ———. Governing Body (105th session). Minutes . . . Geneva, n.d, 141 p. 
printed. 

138. -——. Governing Body (106th session). Minutes . . . Geneva, n.d. 41 p. 
printed. 


116th Session 
(June 1951) 


139. International Labor Organization. Governing Body (116th session). 2d Item 
on the Agenda: Appointment of Governing Body Committees and Representatives 
on Various Bodies. Geneva, Document G.B.116/2/5, n.d. 11 p. 


140, —_—. ———. 3d Item on the Agenda: Report of the Committee on Industrial 
Committees. Geneva, Document G.B.116/3/2, n.d. 2 p. 
141, —_—. ———. 4th Item on the Agenda: Report of the Director-General. Geneva, 


Document G.B.116/4/3, n.d. 3 p. 
Supplementary reports appear as Documents G.B.116/4/8 and G.B.116/4/9. 


142, ———. ——_—. 5th Item on the Agenda: Composition of Committees. Geneva, 
Document G.B.116/5/4, n.d. 1 p. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


143. International Labor Organization. Asian Regional Conference. Records of 
Proceedings. Geneva, 1951. 318 p. printed. 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


144, International Monetary Fund. Annual Report 1951. Washington, n.d. 158 p. 
printed. 


145. ———. Financiai Statement, Quarter Ended April 30, 1951. Washington, n.d, 
folder. printed. 

146. ———. Financial Statement, Quarter Ended July 31, 1951. Washington, n.d. 
folder. printed. 

147. oo Schedule of Par Values, 14th Issue. Washington, August 1, 1951. 22 p. 
printed. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


148. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report of the 
International Telecommunication Union. New York, Document E/2010, June 11, 
1951. 1 p. 

Covering document transmitting report only. 
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149. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Publica. 
tions. First Supplement to the General Catalogue: Spring 1951. Paris, Publica- 
tion 1014, n.d. 47 p. printed. 

150. ———. Report to the United Nations, 1949-1950. Paris, Publication 714, 1950, 
198 p. printed. 

151. ———. Report to the United Nations, 1950-1951. Paris, Publication 976, 1951, 
206 p. $1.50. printed. 

152. ———. Subject List of UNESCO Documents, 1 January-31 December 1950. 
Paris, UNESCO Publication 998, 1951. 79 p. printed. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
153. New Zealand. Department of External Affairs. The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Report of the New Zealand Delega- 
tion to the 5th Session of the General Conference, Held at Florence, Italy, from 
22 May to 17 June, 1950. Wellington, Government Printer (Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs Publication 93), 1951. 23 p. 9d. printed. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 


154. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Conference 
Manual. Paris, Publication 689, 1950. 61 p. printed. 

155. . General Conference (5th session). Report of the Director General on 
the Activities of the Organization from October 1949 to March 1950. Paris, 
Document 5C/3 (Publication 711), May 1950. 130 p. printed. 





6th Session 
(Paris, 1951) 


156. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. [General 
Conference (6th session)]. Application for Membership of UNESCO from the 
German Federal Republic. Paris, Document 6C/6(V), April 23, 1951. 2 p. + 
annex. 

157. . . Application for Membership of UNESCO from Japan. Paris, 

Document 6C/6(IV), April 23, 1951. 2 p. + annex. 

















158. : . Application for Membership of UNESCO from the Kingdom of 
Cambodia. Paris, Document 6C/6(II), April 23, 1951. 2 p. + annex. 

159. ———. ———. Application for Membership of UNESCO from the Kingdom of 
Laos. Paris, Document 6C/6(1I), April 23, 1951. 2 p. + annex. 

160. ———. ———. Application for Membership of UNESCO from the State of Viet 
Nam. Paris, Document 6C/6(III), April 23, 1951. 2 p. + annex. 

161. ———. Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1952 . . . Paris, Docu- 
ment 6C/5(II) (UNESCO Publication 963), February 1€51. 330 p. printed. 
162. —-— ———. Documents . . . Paris, Document 6C/INF/2 Rev., June 14, 

1951. 13 p. 

163, —-—. ———. Draft Programme for 1952 Proposed by the Executive Board. 
Paris, Document 6C/5(I) (UNESCO Publication 934), March 1951. 119 p. 
printed. 

164. . ———. Report of the Director-General on the Activities of the Organiza- 





tion from April 1950 to March 1951. Paris, Document 6C/3 (Publication 973), 
May 1951. 188 p. $1.50. printed. 
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165. ———. ———. Reports of Member States . . . Paris, Document 6C/4, May 
1951. 122 p. $3.50. printed. 

166. —_—. ———. Revised Agenda . . . Paris, Document 6C/1 Rev., June 11, 
1951. 7 p. 

167. ——-. ——— . Supplementary Report of the Director-General. Paris, Document 
6C/3 Add., June 8, 1951. 68 p. printed. 

168. ———. ——— . Administrative Commission. Amendments to Financial Regula- 


tions: Adoption of Uniform Financial Regulations for the United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies. Paris, Document 6C/ADM/6, May 19, 1951. 9 p. + 
annexes. 

169. ———. -——. ———. Financial Report of the Director-General on the Accounts 
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6C/ADM/2, April 23, 1951. 37 p. 


170. —-—. --—. -——. Report . . . Paris, Document 6C/ADM/22, July 9, 1951. 
9 p. + annexes. 

171. ———. -——. ———. Report of the Headquarters Commission. Paris, Document 
6C/ADM/16, July 6, 1951. 5 p. + maps. 

172. ——-—. ——-—. ——— . Report on the Reorganization of the Secretariat. Paris, 
Sasument 6C/ADM/14, May 10, 1951. 37 p. 

173, —-—. ———. ——— . Scale of Contributions of Member States for 1952. Paris, 
Document 6C/ADM/3, April 10, 1951. 7 p. -+ annexes. 

174. —-—. ——~—. Official and External Relations Commission. Recommendations 


Submitted to the General Conference by the Third Meeting of Representatives 
of National Commissions. Paris, Document 6C/OXR/2/Rev.1, June 25, 1951. 


14 p. 

175. —_-. -——. ———. Report . . . Paris, Document 6C/OXR/18 (rev.), July 
10, 1951. 14 p. 

176. ———. ———. ——— . Steps Taken by UNESCO to Co-ordinate its Activities with 


Those of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. Paris, Document 
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179, ———. ———. ——— . Report Concerning Both the Measures Taken for Placing 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights on an International Basis, and Questions 
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TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


186. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Directory 
of International Scientific Organizations. Paris, Publication 619, May 1950, 
224 p. $1.00. printed. 

187, ———. International Yearbook of Education, 1950. Geneva, I.B.E. Publication 
131, n.d. 252 p. 8 Swiss frs. printed. 

188, ———. Educational Missions. Report of the Mission to the Philippines. Paris, 
Publication 669, July 28, 1949. 75 p. 35¢. printed. 

189. ———. Report on the Effectiveness of the Reconstruction Programme, 1947. 
1948-1949. Paris, Publication 732, 1950. 75 p. $1.00. printed. 

190. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization — Inter. 
national Bureau of Education. XIIIth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion. Proceedings and Recommendations. Geneva, I.B.E. Publication 127, nd, 
148 p. 3 Swiss frs. printed. 
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tional Institute of Administrative Sciences. National Administration and Inter. 
national Organization, A Comparative Survey of Fourteen Countries, Report of 
an Inquiry Conducted Jointly . . . Brussels, 1951. 78 p, 50¢. printed. 
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GENERAL 


192. United Nations. Economic and Social Council (13th session). Report of the 
World Health Organization. New York, Document E/2020, June 19, 1951. 1 p. 
Lists documents comprising the report only. 


193. World Health Organization. International Sanitary Regulations — World 
Health Organization Regulations No. 2. Geneva, Technical Report Series No. 41, 
July 1951. 100 p. 65¢. printed. 

WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY 
4th Assembly 
(Geneva, 1951) 


194. World Health Organization. Resolutions and Decisions of the Fourth World 
Health Assembly, Geneva, 7 to 25 May 1951. Geneva, August 1951. 49 p. 50¢. 
printed. 

Appears as an offprint from Official Records . . . No. 35. 
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ARAB LEAGUE 


195. Hurewitz, Jacob C. “The Israeli-Syrian Crisis in the Light of the Arab-Israel 
Armistice System”. International Organization, August 1951 (Vol. V, No. 3), 
p. 459-479. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


196. Fox, Annette Baker. Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace, 1949. 272 p. $3.50. 
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THE PARLIAMENT OF FRANCE... 


by D. W. S. LippEerDALe 
Foreword by Edouard Herriot 


Demy 8vo. 318 pp. 18/— or $2.50 post fre 


“This is by far the best book on the French Government that has appeared, 
either in French or in English, for a long time. . . Procedural details do Edite 
not naturally lend themselves to interesting treatment. But Mr. Lidderdale 

has so completely mastered them, and describes them with such limpid Franc 
clarity and with so profound an understanding of their historical roots, that | New 
he has succeeded in writing a fascinating book about them.... The book | Moni 


has an immediate interest and a topical value... The student of French | and v 
history is as much indebted to the author as is the student of French govern- 
ment today.” —Spectator | .o6 


“Tt is rare for a standard work on the detailed organization of political in- 
stitutions in one country to be written by a citizen and in the language of 
another. Yet Mr. Lidderdale looks like achieving this distinction. Under 
the aegis of the Hansard Society he has made a valuable contribution | By D 
towards an understanding of French parliamentary procedure, and with it | millet 
of the politics of France.” —Economist 


to th 
“The Hansard Society is to be congratulated on the publication of Mr. Lid- | specia 
derdale’s valuable outline of the management of the French Parliament... | conc} 
Mr. Lidderdale is to be thanked for this lucid and penetrating contribution | aj, 
to the study of politics.” — Listener Midé 


“Mr. Lidderdale. . . has admirably executed his project. . . full of fascinating 
points and will instruct, as well as enlighten, even the best-informed student | » 9» 
of French affairs.” —The Times Literary Supplement 





“Here is the type of book which, seemingly written for the specialist, should 
in fact be in the hands of every intelligent man and woman. The author 


has covered the ground very thoroughly.” —Fortnightly By Li 
“... extremely valuable. Its authenticity is guaranteed by a Foreword from cover 
M. Herriot; and it has the merit of extreme clarity.” —Daily Telegraph | on so 
“, .. admirably conceived. . .” —The Times Educational Supplement the S 
“A most useful, well-annotated survey. . .” —Twentieth Century | = 
“. .. a comprehensive study. . . has lasting qualities. . .” —Scotsman 


HANSARD SOCIETY (te. 
89 Millbank London, S$.W.1. 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Modern France 


PROBLEMS OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH REPUBLICS 


Edited by Eowarv Meap Earte. The most comprehensive study of modern 
France to appear in recent years. “Rich, provocative, and enlightening.”— 
New York Herald Tribune. “An excellent symposium.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. “Indispensable to students of French affairs . . . thorough, lucid, 
and well-balanced.”—Albert Guérard 528 pages, $6.00 


Iran: Past and Present 


By Donato N. Wizser. “The best short summary of Iran’s two and a half 
millenia of history yet to appear in print. Seventy per cent of it is devoted 
to the too-often-neglected Islamic half of the history, which the author, a 
specialist in art, architecture, and archeology, ably illumines. The section 
concludes with some penetrating observations on the character of Iranian 
culture which are basic for any appraisal of modern crisis and change.”— 


Middle East Journal Illustrated, $3.50 


The Soviets in World Affairs 


By Louis Fiscuer. A basic document in Russian history, first issued in 1930, 
covering the post-revolution period 1917-1929. A monumental work, based 
on sources no longer available, including a unique opportunity to work in 
the Soviet archives and many long interviews with such leaders as Chicherin 


; _ and Litvinov. “Even more important for American readers than it appeared 
ontury | 


to be 21 years ago.”—Saturday Review 2 volumes, 960 pages, $10.00 


At your bookstore Princeton U niversity Press 

















WORLD POLITICS 


A Quarterly Fournal of International Relations 





Volume IV, Number 1 October 1951 


Fevix GILBERT............. The “New Diplomacy” of the Eighteenth Century 
ARNOLD WOLFERS............... The Pole of Power and the Pole of Indifference 
Beanie HAINAUUL....<.. 5.0060. The Crisis of Politics and Government in France 
Raymonp L, GarTHOFF................ The Concept of the Balance of Power in 


Soviet Policy-Making 
Paiwt BB. TWER..... 2. ces .. Problems of Communist Rule in Czechoslovakia 


Review ArtIcLe by 
Danie_ LERNER 





Price: $5.00 per year $1.50 per copy 
CENTER OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES—PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Subscriptions: WORLD POLITICS, Box 231, Princeton, N. J. 

















INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 


the only Canadian periodical of 
international affairs 


VOL. VI No. 4 AUTUMN, 1951 
Pakistan’s Place in Asia........... Sir Zafrulla Khan 
NATO—A British View............ Kingsley Martin 
EE es Blair Bolles 
The West and Western Germany....... Arthur Lower 
Trade Unionism in Western Germany... . Peter Dobell 


Book Reviews 


Published Quarterly by 
CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Canada 
75 centsacopy $3.00 a year Teachers and Students $2.50 
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The INSTITUT DES RELATIONS INTERNATIONALES 
of Brussels (Belgium) 


publishes every two months 


Chronique de 
Politique Etrangere 


This periodical contains an analysis of the evolution of inter- 
national affairs as seen from Belgium. Step by step “Chronique 
de Politique Etrangére” has followed the development of Bene- 
lux, the Brussels Treaty Organization, the Atlantic Pact, the 
Marshall Plan, the Schuman Plan, O.E.E.C., the work of the 
United Nations, and the questions of international politics 


throughout the world. 


Each issue contains a review of the above-mentioned subjects, the 
original text of the most important documents and a bibliogra- 
phy, as well as information concerning the activities of the 


Institut des Relations Internationales. 


Each year an alphabetical index is published enabling each volume 


to be used as a reference work. 


Subscription rates: Belgian francs — 225 a year or $4.50 


by check or payment to our account 49.441 at the “Banque de la 
Société Générale de Belgique”, 3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels. 


Sample copies will be sent on request 


31, rue Montoyer, BRUSSELS (Belgium) 























A WORLD OF MAPS! 


If you are a teacher, lecturer, or map collector, you should see our catalog 


No. 51 WP. 
20 M.I.T. Strategic Area Maps, 64x44 inches 


\ 


20 M.I.T. Strategic Area Maps, |1x8!/> inches See page 5I. ; 


Globes—Geographical Maps—Historical Maps 

Atlases: School—Reference—Historical 

Dr. John Kieffer's Manual of Political Geography, KG201 
Philips’ Imperial Authentic Reference Maps 


If you have maps that need cloth-backing or other mounting, we can serve 
you. We have large facilities. 


if you are a map “fan” you will enjoy every page of our catalog. It is free. 
When writing, please mention this publication and your institutional con- 


nection, if any. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
School Map, Globe and Atlas Publishers 
EXPORTERS — IMPORTERS 


5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 














INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
(Published in English, French and Spanish editions ) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office since 1921, is a periodical devoted to ques- 
tions of labour and social policy. It contains general articles 
reflecting the evolution of social policy internationally and in the 
different countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of 
wages, hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a 
bibliography. 

A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will be forwarded on application to 
the International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the 
Washington Branch Office of the I.L.O., 1825 Jefferson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The International Labour Review may also be obtained from 
the publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Annual subscription: $5.00; 30s. Single copies: 50 cents; 3s. 
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John R. Deane Ernest F. Penrose 

John N. Hazard Mark F. Ethridge 

Sidney S. Alderman C. E. Black 

Raymond F. Mikesell Frederick Osborn 

George H. Blakeslee Ernest J. Simmons 
Philip E. Mosely 


on such significant subjects as military assistance, lend-lease, 
the Nuremberg Trial agreements, the Far Eastern Commission, 
refugees and displaced persons, the Balkans, and atomic energy 


$3.50 at your bookstore or 
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THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL 


Articles: Autumn 1951 


God of Abraham in the State of Israel, dy M. Z. Frank 
Abdallah’s Jordan: 1947-1951, by Esmond Wright 

The Lesson of Turkey, dy Richard D. Robinson 

Rural Social Centers in Egypt, dy Beatrice M. Mattison . 
———- Village in the Jordan Valley, dy Cecil A, 
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U. S. Petroleum’s Response to the Anglo-Iranian Crisis, dy . 
C. Stribling Snodgrass and Arthur Kuhl j 
Recent Books on the Interpretation of Islam, dy Nicola 4.7 
Ziadeh : 


Also: Developments of the Quarter—Chronology—Book Reviews 
—Bibliography of Periodical Literature 


A Quarterly Publication of I year: $6.00 

THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 2 years: $11.00 
1830 Nineteenth St., N.W. ($1.50 per copy) | 
Washington g, D.C. 
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BULLETIN 


- to acquaint social scientists in various % 
countries with work conducted by national and 
international organizations, as well as individ- 
uals, concerned with an objective approach to 
the study of international relations 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
U.S. $1.50—Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N. Y. 
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